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fTpHE  favourable  reception  which  the 
7^/?  edition  of  this  work  met  with, 
has  encouraged  the  Tranflator  to  employ  his 
utmoft  care  in  rendering  the  Jecond  flill  lefs 
unworthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Pub- 
lic. He  has  corrected  a  paflage  errone- 
oufly  tranflated  in  the  fecond  volume,  at 
the  574th  page  of  the  quarto  edition ;  and 
he  has  revifed  the  whole  with  a  degree  of 
attention,  which  he  hopes  will  fecure  him 
againft  the  charge  of  any  other  inadver- 
tency. He  takes  this  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging the  goodnefs  of  the  learned 
and  worthy  Dr.  Neve  of  Middleion  Stoneyy 
who  favoured  him  with  feveral  Notes,  and 
with  fome  hundreds  of  Additional  Articles 

3  and 
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and  Corredlons  for  the  Index.  Many  of 
thefe  are  inferted  in  this  edition,  and  an 
N.  fubjoined  to  each,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  thofe  of  the  Tranflator. 


T  O 
HIS  MOST  SERENE  HIGHNESS 

WILLIAM      V, 

PRINCE   OF    ORANGE   AND    NASSAU* 

HEREDITARY  STADTHOLDER, 

CAPTAIN-GENERAL   AND    ADMIRAL 

OF  THE  UNITED  PROVINCES,  &c. 

S  I  R, 

Ic  A  n  N  o  t  but  efteem  it  the  higheft 
honour  to  be  permitted  to  give  your 
Serene  Highness  a  public  teftimony  of 
my  homage  and  refpect,  by  laying  the  following 
work  at  your  feet.  Teftimonies,  indeed,  of 
this  kind,  when  offered  to  Princes,  are  generally 
attended  with  fuch  high  ftrains  of  panegyric, 
as  have  contributed  to  render  the  credibility  of 
Dedications  more  than  dubious.  The  abufe  of 
a  cuftom,  originally  defigned  to  pay  a  juft  tri- 
bute of  applaufe  to  the  great  and  good,  to  the 
patrons  of  religion,  virtue,  liberty,  and  letters, 
has  been  fo  common,  and  the  proftitution  of  it 
fo  notorious,  that,  if  the  language  of  Dedica- 
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tions  were  alone  to  be  confulted,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  diftinguifh  a  Nero  from  a  Trajan^  a 
Philip  the  Second  ivom  a  Prince  of  Orange. 

It  is  certain,  Sir,  that  we  live  in  an  age  in 
which  the  merit  of  Princes  is  not  appreciated  by 
the  reports  of  an  oracle,  whofe  decifions  are  fo 
often  found  to  be  falfe  and  delufive ;  but  by 
the  luftre  of  their  domeftic  virtues,  the  wifdom 
of  their  public  meafures,  and  the  general  tenor 
of  their  conduct  and  a&ions :  and  I  know, 
Most  Serene  Prince,  that,  in  the  high 
fphere  of  action  to  which  Providence  is  leading 
you  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  marks  of  protec- 
tion and  favour,  you  defire  to  be  judged  by  no 
other  Criterion.  I  know,  that  both  precept 
and  example  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  path 
to  true  glory;  that  your  virtuous  heart  has 
relifhed  their  leflbns ;  and  that  the  love  of  fame, 
which  even  Heroes  have  acknowledged  as  the 
fole  fpring  of  their  conducl:,  will  be,  with  you, 
but  a  lubordinate  motive  to  reduce  thefe  leflbns 
to  practice, 

Were  I  capable  of  drawing  with  the  ftrictefi: 
truth  the  Portrait  of  your  Serene  Highness, 
I  mould  fcarcely  think  it  expedient  to  place  it 
here,  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned.  Be- 
fides,  thofe  (if  any  fuch  there  be)  who  are  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  jojful  and  general  hopes 
this  Republic  entertains  in  the  profpect  of  your 

approaching 
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approaching  Government,  would  look  upon 
the  truth  as  exaggeration,  and,  not  knowing 
the  obfcure  perfon  that  pronounced  it,  perhaps 
as  flattery ;  while  thofe  judges  of  true  merit, 
who  have  the  honour  to  approach  your  Se- 
rene Highness,  would  certainly  find  the 
Portrait  defective. 

But  while  I  with-hold,  Most  Serene 
Prince,  that  tribute  of  praife  that  is  due  to 
your  early  merit,  and  which,  I  am  perfuaded, 
your  virtuous  ambition  defires  rather  to  de- 
ferve  ftill  farther  than  to  receive  at  prefent, 
there  are  certain  effufions  of  the  heart,  which 
neither  my  character  as  a  Chriftian  minifter. 
nor  as  a  citizen  of  this  Republic,  will  permit 
me  to  fupprefs  on  this  occafion.  I  cannot 
conceal  thole  feelings,  which  fo  naturally  arife 
from  a  view  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  Divine 
Providence  to  this  Nation,  in  the  maintenance 
of  your  Illuftrious  Houfe,  the  prefervation  of 
your  precious  days,  and  the  education  your 
Serene  Highness  has  received  under  the 
tender  and  wife  infpection  of  that  great  and 
good  Prince,  who  bears  with  fuch  dignity  the 
glorious  name  of  Brunswick.  It  is  with 
inexpreflible  joy,  that  we  fee  this  refpect- 
able  guide  pointing  out  to  you  the  Heroes 
that  you  are  more  peculiarly  called  to  imitate, 
in   that  gloriou3  line  of  anceftors  who  have 
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gone  before  you  to  immortality,  and  perform- 
ing with  a  truly  parental  affection  that  im- 
portant talk,  that  was  for  fo  fhort  a  fpace  in- 
trufted  with  thole  illuftrious  Parents,  of  whom 
you  were  deprived  in  the  very  dawn  of  life. 
But  it  is  with  fingular  feelings  of  fatisfaction 
and  delight,  that  we  behold  in  your  Serene 
Highness  the  fruits  of  an  excellent  education 
growing  to  a  happy  maturity,  and  promifing  a 
new  period  of  profperity  and  glory  to  a  Repub- 
lic, founded  by  a  Prince  of  Orange,  whofe 
venerable  name  and  heroic  deeds  will  fhine  in 
the  annals  of  public  liberty  and  public  virtue, 
as  long  as  the  facred  names  of  liberty  and  vir- 
tue (hall  be  known  among  men. 

The  work  I  here  humbly  prefent  to  your 
Serene  Highness,  is  the  Hi/lory  of  the 
Cbriftian  Religion  ;  that  Divine  Religion, 
which  you,  Sir,  haveftudied  with  uncommon 
application,  judgment,  and  fuccefs.  It  is  upon 
gojd  grounds  that  I  make  this  declaration,  as  I, 
myfelf,  had  the  honour  of  being  a  wicnefs  to 
your  remarkable  progrefs  in  religious  know- 
ledge on  that  memorable  day,  when,  before  an 
illuftrious  afiembly  of  the  States  of  this  Nation, 
you  gave  publicly  a  re  of  on  of  the  faith  that  is 
inyoU)  and  excited  the  admiration  of  thofe  that 
were  prefent  on  this  folemn  occafion.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  without  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
2  priety, 
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prietv,  that  I  addrefs  to  your  Serene  High- 
ness the  tranflation  of  an  important  work, 
which  has  the  Hiftory  of  Religion  for  its  object. 
It  is  true,  the  language  of  the  original  is  per- 
fectly familiar  to  your  Serene  Highness  ; 
I  would,  neverrhelefs,  hope  that  the  Tranflation 
may  not  be  entirely  unworthy  of  your  at- 
tention, if  my  zealous  endeavours  to  render  it 
ftill  more  interefting  than  the  original  have 
not  been  utterly  unfuccefsful. 

If  your  Serene  Highness  deigns  to  per- 
ufe  the  following  work,  which  is  certainly 
compofed  with  more  judgment  and  freedom 
than  any  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  you  will  find  in  it  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  all  inftruetive,  though  not,  indeed, 
equally  pleafing.  You  will  fee,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  religion  of  Jesus  rifing  upon  a  be- 
nighted world,  (hiking  conviction  into  the 
hearts  of  mortals  by  the  irrefiftible  luftre  of  its 
divine  truths,  conquering  the  paflions  and  pre- 
judices of  men,  confounding  the  oppofition  of 
Nations  and  Empires,  ftirniQung  new  fup- 
ports  to  civil  and  focial  virtue,  and  unfolding 
thofe  fublime  doctrines  and  maxims  that  tend 
to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  thehap- 
pinefs  of  human  fociety.  But  you  will  alfo 
obferve,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lamentable 
changes  that  have   been  introduced  into  the 
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church,  in  confequence  of  the  corruption  of 
men,  the  ambition  of  a  licentious  and  defpo- 
tic  priefthood,  and  the  bigotry  and  tyranny 
of  ignorant  and  wicked  fovereigns.  Your 
Serene  Highness  willalfo  fee,  in  the  follow- 
ing work,  the  happy  events  that  have  arifen, 
at  certain  periods,  from  the  efforts  of  a  wife, 
pious,  learned,  and  moderate  clergy,  feconded 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of  religious 
Princes,  whofe  counfels  and  examples  have 
always  a  commanding  power,  that  enables 
them  to  do  good  with  a  facility  peculiar  to 
them  alone.  This  part  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hif- 
tory,  I  am  perfuaded,  Sir,  you  will  read  with 
pleafure,  and  not  without  a  noble  fpirit  of 
emulation.  But  your  Serene  Highness 
will  obferve,  with  a  generous  concern,  that 
thefe  efforts  have  not  been  fufficient  to  extin- 
guish that  unhappy  fpirit  of  Fanaticifm,  of 
wjhofe  deplorable  effects  the  learned  author  has 
exhibited  fuch  a  ftriking  pi&ure ;  and  you  will 
find,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  enthufiaftical 
feels  ftriking  out  new  forms  of  religion,  by 
working  onthepaffions  of  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary, and  deriving  their  rules  of  faith  and  man- 
ners from  the  fallacious  fuggeftions  of  a  warm 
imagination,  rather  than  from  the  clear  and  in- 
fallible dictates  of  the  word  of  God.  Your 
Serene  Highness  will  fee,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  Hiftory,  various  abufes,  which  the  true  and 
i  judicious 
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judicious  friends  of  Chriftianity  will  ferioufly 
lay  to  heart.  You  will  fee  one  fet  of  men 
covering  religion  with  a  tawdry  habit  of  type 
and  allegory  ;  another  converting  it  into  an 
inftrument  of  diffenlion  and  difcord :  and  your 
difcerning  mind  will  eafily  obferve  the  unhap- 
py confequences  of  departing  from  the  divine 
fimplicity  of  the  Gofpel,  and  loading  its  pure 
and  heavenly  doctrines  with  the  inventions 
and  commandments  of  men.  Finally,  Sir,  you 
will  fee  in  the  following  work,  the  tendency 
of  true  religion  to  ftrengthen  the  fprings  of 
government,  by  purifying  the  motives,  and 
animating  the  zeal  of  thoie  that  govern,  to 
promote  thole  virtues  that  exalt  a  nation,  by 
rendering  its  inhabitants  good  fubje&s  and 
true  patriots,  and  by  confirming  all  the  re- 
fpectable  bonds  and  obligations  of  civil  foci- 
cty.  Here  more  particularly,  your  Serene 
Highness  will  be  fixed  in  the  belief  of  one 
important  truth,  which  no  wife  and  good 
Prince  will  ever  lofe  fight  of,  that  the  enemies 
of  religion  are  the  enemies  of  mankind ;  and 
that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  infidelity  and 
licentioufnefs  to  diffolve  the  moft  facred  obli- 
gations, to  remove  the  moft  powerful  motives 
tG  virtue,  and,  by  corrupting  the  principles  of 
individuals,  to  poifon  the  fources  of  public  order 
and  public  prosperity* 

As, 
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As  you  are  called,  Sir,  by  the  voice  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  to  watch  over  the  profperity 
of  thefe  United  Provinces,  to  be  the  guardian 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  ornament  and  de- 
fender of  their  pure  and  holy  Religion,  thefe 
confiderations  muft  naturally  make  a  deep  im- 
preffion  on  your  mind.  They  will  certainly  in- 
fluence the  meafures  your  Serene  Highness 
will,  one  day,  employ  for  promoting  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  flate,  increafmg  the  purity  and 
luflre  of  the  church,  and  advancing  the  interefts 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  which  is  a  king- 
dom of  righteoufnefs*  charity,  and  truth. 

May  the  God,  by  whom  Kings  reign  and 
Princes  decree  juftice,  ftrengthen  your  hands 
for  performing  with  dignity  this  important 
talk  !  May  he  prolong  your  days,  and  render 
them  ever  precious  to  the  people  of  this  land  ! 
May  you  be  the  illuftrious  inftrument  of  his 
wifdom  and  power,  fcr  retraining  the  growth 
of  impiety,  and  covering  licentioufnefs  and  vice 
with  that  infamy  and  confufion  which  are  their 
juft  and  natural  reward !  May  religion  and  vir- 
tue flourifh  under  your  influence,  and  derive  a 
commanding  authority  from  your  pious  ex- 
ample !  May  public  fpirit,  with  the  arts  and 
fciences,  acquire  new  vigour  under  your  au- 
fpicious  protection  1    And  when,  after  a  long 
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courfe  of  days,  crowned  with  public  profperity 
and  domeftic  happinefs,  you  fhall  be  called  from 
the  tranfitory  fcene  of  human  grandeur,  to  a 
kingdom  which  fhall  never  be  moved,  may  our 
children's  children  fay  to  their  pofterity,  with 
tears  of  grateful  forrow  in  their  eyes,  When  the 
ear  heard  him,  then  it  blejfed  him  ;  when  the  eye 

Jaw  him,  it  gave  witnefs  to  him — lecaufe  he  put 
on  right  eonfnefs  and  it  clothed  him,  and  becaufe 

judgment  and  equity  were  his  robe  and  diadem  ! 

These,  Illustrious  Prince,  are  the  de- 
vout wifhes  of  an  affectionate  people;  and  they 
fhall  never  ceafe  to  be  the  ardent  prayer  of, 

S  I  R, 

Your  Serene  Highnesses 
moll  dutiful, 
moft  obedient,    and 
moft  devoted  Servant, 

Archibald  Maclaine. 
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TRANSLATOR'S 

PREFACE. 


I  CANNOT  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  com- 
plaints we  hear  frequently  of  the  frivolous  na- 
ture of  the  public  tafte  in  matters  of  literature, 
are  fo  far  to  be  relied  on,  as  to  make  me  defpair  of 
a  favourable  reception  of  the  following  work.  A 
Hiltory  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  compofed  with 
judgment,  tafte,  and  candour,  drawn,  with  un- 
common difcernment  and  induftry,  from  the  beft 
fources,  enriched  with  much  ufeful  learning  and 
feveral  important  difcoveries,  and  connected  with 
the  Hiftory  of  Arts,  Philofophy,  and  Civil  Govern-' 
ment,  is  an  object  that  will  very  probably  attract 
the  attention  of  many,  and  muft  undoubtedly  excite 
the  curiofity  of  the  judicious  and  the  wife.  A  work 
of  this  nature  will  be  confidered  by  the  Philofo- 
pher  as  an  important  branch  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Human  Mind,  and  I  need  not  mention  a  multitude 
of  reafons  that  render  it  peculiarly  interefting  to  the 
Chriftian.  Befides  ;  there  has  not  hitherto  appeared, 
in  Englifh,  any  complete  Hiftory  of  the  Church, 
that  reprefents  its  revolutions,  its  divifions,  and  doc- 
trines, with  impartiality  and  truth,  expofes  the  de- 
lufions  of  popifh.  legends,  breathes  a  fpirit  of  mo- 
deration and  freedom,  and,  keeping  perpetually  in 
the  view  of  the  reader  the  true  nature  and  defign  of 
Vol.  I.  a  the 
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the  Chriftian  religion,  points  out  the  deviations 
from  its  beautiful  fimplicity,  that  have  been  too 
frequent  among  all  orders  of  men  and  in  all  ages 
of  the  world. 

The  following  work  has  the  bed  claim,  of  any  I 
know,  to  thefe  characters  [# ] ;  and  its  peculiar  merit 
is  pointed  out,  as  far  as  modefty  would  permit,  in 
the  enfuing  Preface  of  its  juftly  celebrated  author. 
The  reputation  of  this  great  man  is  very  well  known. 
His  noble  birth  feemed  to  open  to  his  ambition  a 
fair  path  to  civil  promotion ;  but  his  zeal  for  the 
interefts  of  religion,  his  infatiable  third  after  know- 
ledge, and  more  efpecially  his  predominant  tafte 
for  facred  literature,  induced  him  to  confecrate  his 
admirable  talents  to  the  fervice  of  the  church.  The 
German  univerfities  loaded  him  with  literary  ho- 
nours. The  king  of  Denmark  invited  him  to 
fettle  at  Copenhagen.  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
called  him  from  thence  to  Helmftadt^  where  he  re- 
ceived the  marks  of  diftinclion  due  to  his  eminent 
abilities;  filled,  with  applaufe,  the  academical  chair 

[a]  Some  time  after  I  had  undertaken  this  tranflation,  I  wa« 
honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  learned  bifhop  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  which  he  was  (o  good  as  to  teftify  his  approbation  of  my 
dcfign,  and  to  fpeak  of  the  work  I  here  offer  to  the  public  in 
an  linglifh  drefs,  in  the  following  manner  :  Mos h eim's  Com- 
pendium is  excellent ,  the  method  admirable ;  in  Jhort,  the  only  on? 
deferring  the  name  of  an  Ecclejiajlical  Hi/lory.  It  deferves,  and 
needs ,  frequent  notes. — I  hope  this  eminent  prelate  will  not  take 
amifs  my  placing  here  a  teftimony  that  was  not  defigned  to  be 
produced  in  this  public  manner.  It  is,  however,  fo  adapted 
to  give  thofe  who  examine  recommendations  with  difcernment 
a  favourable  notion  of  the  following  work,  that  I  could  not 
think  of  fuppreffing  it.  It  is  ufual,  in  publifhing  certain  an- 
cient authors,  to  prefix  to  them  the  encomiums  they  have  been 
honoured  with  by  thofe-  whofe  authority  is  refpecled  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  I  adopt  this  cuftom  fo  far  as  to  mention 
one  teftimony  ; — more  would  be  unneceffary  ;  the  teftimony 
of  a  War  burton  is  abundantly  fufficient  to  anfvver  my 
purpofe,  and  will  be  juftly  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 
multitude. 

4.  Of 
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of  divinity;  was  honoured  with  the  character  of 
ecclefiaftical  counfellor  to  that  refpe&able  court; 
and  prefided  over  the  feminaries  of  learning  in 
the  dutchy  of  Wolfemhittle  and  the  principality  of 
Blackenburg.  When  the  late  king  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  giving  an  uncommon  degree  of  luftre  to  the 
Univerfity  of Gottingen,  by  filling  it  with  men  of  the 
firft  rank  in  the  literary  world,  fuch  as  a  Haller, 
a  Gesner,  and  a  Michaelis,  Dr.  Mosheim  was 
deemed  worthy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  that  famous 
feat  of  learning,  in  the  quality  of  chancellor ;  and 
here  he  died,  univerfally  lamented,  in  the  year  1755, 
and  in  the  fixty-firft  year  of  his  age.  In  depth  of 
judgment,  in  extent  of  learning,  in  the  powers  of  a 
noble  and  mafculine  eloquence,  in  purity  of  tafte, 
and  in  a  laborious  application  to  all  the  various 
branches  of  erudition  and  philofophy,  he  had  cer- 
tainly very  few  fuperiors.  His  Latin  tranflation  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  CudworthV  Intellectual  Syflem 
of  the  Univerfe,  enriched  with  large  annotations, 
difcovered  fuch  a  profound  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient philofophy  and  erudition,  as  juftly  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  learned  world.  His  ingenious 
illuftrations  of  the  facred  writings,  his  fuccefsful 
labours  in  the  defence  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  light 
he  call:  upon  the  hiftory  of  religion  and  philofophy 
by  his  uninterrupted  refearches,  appear  in  a  multi- 
tude of  volumes,  which  are  defervedly  placed  among 
the  moil  valuable  trealures  of  facred  and  profane 
literature  -,  and  the  learned  and  judicious  work,  that 
is  here  prefented  to  the  public,  will  undoubtedly 
render  his  name  illuftrious  in  the  records  of  reli- 
gion and  letters. 

How  far  juftice  has  been  done  to  this  excellent 
work,  in  the  following  tranflation,  is  a  point  that 
mult  be  left  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  who  fhall  think 
proper  to  perufe  it  with  attention.     I  can  fay,  with 
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the  ftricteft  truth,  that  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to 
render  it  worthy  of  their  gracious  acceptance  ;  and 
this  confideration  gives  me  fome  claim  to  their  can- 
dour and  indulgence,  for  any  defects  they  may  find 
in  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  my  tranflation 
faithful,  but  never  propofed  to  render  it  entirely 
literal.  The  ftyle  of  the  original  is  by  no  means  a 
model  to  imitate,  in  a  work  defigned  for  general  ufe. 
Dr.  Mosheim  affected  brevity,  and  laboured  to 
crowd  many  things  into  few  words  -,  thus  his  dic- 
tion, though  pure  and  correct,  became  fententious 
and  harm,  without  that  harmony  which  pleafes  the 
ear,  and  thofe  tranfitions  which  make  a  narration 
flow  with  eafe.  This  being  the  cafe,  I  have  fome- 
times  taken  confiderable  liberties  with  my  author, 
and  followed  the  fpir it  of  his  narrative  without  ad- 
hering ftrictly  to  the  letter.  Where,  indeed,  the 
Latin  phrafe  appeared  tome  elegant,  exprefllve,  and 
compatible  with  the  Englifh  idiom,  I  have  con- 
ftantly  followed  it ;  in  all  other  cafes,  I  have  de- 
parted from  it,  and  have  often  added  a  few  fen- 
tences,  to  render  an  obfervation  more  ftriking,  a 
fact  more  clear,  a  portrait  more  flnifhed.  Had  I  been 
tranflating  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  1  mould  not  have 
thought  fuch  freedom  pardonable.  The  tranflation 
of  a  claific  author,  like  the  copy  of  a  capital  picture, 
muft  exhibit  not  only  thefubjeff,  but  alfo  the  manner 
of  the  original ;  this  rule,  however,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  work  now  under  confideration. 

The  reader  will  eafily  diftinguiih  the  additional 
Notes  of  the  Tranflator  from  the  original  ones  of 
the  Author ;  the  references  to  the  latter  being  in- 
cluded in  crotchets,  while  thofe  that  indicate  the 
former  are  marked  with  a  hand,  thus  ( &  ). 

When  I  entered  upon  this  undertaking,  I  pro- 
pofed rendering  the  additional  notes  more  numerous 
and  ample,  than  the  reader  will  find  them.    I  foon 
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perceived  that  the  profecution  of  my  original  plan 
would  render  this  work  too  voluminous  -y  and  this 
induced  me  to  alter  my  purpcie.  The  notes  I  have 
given,  are  not,  however,  inconfiderable  in  number; 
I  wifh  I  could  fay  as  much  with  refpecl:  to  their 
merit  and  importance. — I  would  only  hope,  that 
fome  of  them  will  be  looked  upon  as  not  altogether 
unnecefFary. 

Hague,  Dec.  4, 
1764. 
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THE  different  editions  of  the  Elements  of  the 
Chriftian  Hlftory  [#]  met  with  fuch  a  favour- 
able reception  from  the  public,  and  the  demand  for 
them  was  fo  great,  that  they  were,  in  a  little  time, 
out  of  print.  Upon  this  occafion,  the  worthy  per- 
fon,  at  whofe  expence  they  had  been  prefented  to 
the  public,  defired  earneflly  to  give  a  new  edition 
of  the  fame  work  improved  and  enlarged,  and  thus 
flill  more  worthy  of  its  gracious  acceptance.  The 
other  occupations  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  a 
prudent  consideration  of  the  labour  I  muft  undergo 
in  the  correction  and  augmentation  of  a  work  in 
which  I  myfelf  perceived  fo  many  imperfections, 
prevented  my  yielding,  for  a  long  time,  to  his  ear- 
ned folicitations.  The  importunities  of  my  friends 
at  length  prevailed  upon  me  to  undertake  this  diffi- 
cult work;  and  I  have  employed  afiiduoufly  my 
hours  of  leifure,  during  the  fpace  of  two  years,  in 
bringing  it  up  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
I  am  capable  of  giving  it.  So  that  now  thcfe  Ele- 
ments of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  appear  under  a  new 
form,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone  are  cer- 
tainly advantageous  in  every  refpect.  I  have  re- 
tained ftill  the  divifion  of  the  whole  into  certain 
periods ;  for  though  a  continued  narration  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  my  own  tafte,  and  had 
alio  feveral  circumftances  to  recommend  it,  yet 
the  counfels  of  fome  learned  men,  who  have  ex- 

t$*  [a]   A  fm all  work  publifhed  by  Dr.  MfSHEi m,   many 
years  ago,  in  two  volumes,   izmo. 
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perienced  the  great  advantages  of  this  divifion,  en- 
gaged me  to  prefer  it  to  every  other  method.  And, 
indeed,  when  we  examine  this  matter  with  due  at- 
tention, we  fhall  find,  that  the  author,  who  propofes 
comprehending  in  one  work  all  that  variety  of  ob- 
iervations  and  facts  that  are  necefTary  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  flate  of  Chriftianity  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  church,  will  find  it  impofTible  to  execute 
this  defign,  without  adopting  certain  general  divi- 
fions  of  time,  and  others  of  a  more  particular  kind, 
which  the  variety  of  objects,  that  demand  a  place 
in  his  Hiftory,  naturally  points  out. 

And  as  this  was  my  defign  in  the  following  work, 
I  have  left  its  primitive  form  entire,  and  made  it 
my  principal  bufinefs  to  correct,  improve,  and  aug- 
ment it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  more  in- 
flructive  and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

My  principal  care  has  been  employed  in  efta- 
blifhing  upon  the  mod  folid  foundations,  and  con- 
firming by  the  moft  refpectable  authority,  the  credit 
of  the  facts  related  in  this  Hiftory.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  1  have  drawn  from  the  fountain  head,  and 
have  gone  to  thofe  genuine  fources  from  whence 
the  pure  and  uncorrupted  ftreams  of  evidence  flow. 
I  have  confulted  the  bed  authors  of  every  age,  and 
chiefly  thofe  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
events  they  relate,  or  lived  near  the  periods  in 
which  they  happened  ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
report  their  contents  with  brevity,  perfpicuity,  and 
precifion.  Abbreviators,  generally  fpeaking,  do 
little  more  than  reduce  to  a  fhort  and  narrow  com- 
pafs,  thofe  large  bodies  of  hiftory,  that  have  been 
compiled  from  original  authors ;  this  method  may 
'  be,  in  feme  meafure,  juftiiied  by  feveral  reafons, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  entirely  difapproved. 
From  hence  neverthelefs  it  happens,  that  the  er- 
rors^   which  almoft  always  abound    in  large  and 
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voluminous  productions,  are  propagated  with  faci- 
lity, and  palling  from  one   book  into  many,   are 
unhappily  handed  down  from  age  to  age.     This  I 
had  formerly  obferved  in  feveral  abridgments ;  and 
I  had  lately  the  mortification  to  find  iome  inftances 
of  this  in  my  own  work,  when  I  examined  it   by 
the  pure  lamp  of  antiquity,   and  compared  it  with 
thofe   original   records   that  are  confidered  as    the 
genuine   fources  of  facred   hiftory.     It  was  then, 
that  I  perceived  the  danger  of  confiding  implicitly 
even  in  thofe  who  are  the  moft  generally  efteemed 
on  account  of  their  fidelity,  penetration,   and  dili- 
gence ;  and  it   was  then   alfo,   that  I  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  neceflity  of  adding,  fupprefling,  chang- 
ing, and  correcting    feveral    things    in    the  frnall 
work  which  I   formerly  published,  and  which  has 
been  already  mentioned.     In  the  execution  of  this 
neceffary  talk,  I  can  affirm  with  truth,  that  1  have 
not  been  wanting    in    perfeverance,    induftry,    or 
attention ;  and  yet,  with  all  thefe,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  miftakes  of  every  kind,  as  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with   the  nature  of  hifboricai 
refearches  abundantly  know.     How  far  I  have  ap- 
proached to   that  inaccefnble  degree  of  exactness, 
which  is  chargeable  with  no  error,  muft  be  left  to 
the  decifion  of  thofe  whole  extenfive  knowledge  0f 
the  Chriftian  hiftory  entitles  them   to  pronounce 
judgment  in   this  matter.     That  fuch   may  judge 
with  the  more  facility,  I  have  mentioned  the  authors 
who  have  been  my  guides ;  and,  if  I  have  in  any 
refpedt  mifrepreiented  their  accounts  or  their  fenti- 
ments,  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  am  much  more  in- 
excufable  than  fome  other  hiftorians,  who  have  met 
with  and  deferved  the  fame  reproach,  fince  I  have 
perufed  with  attention  and  compared  with  each  other 
the  various  authors   to  whofe  teftimony  I  appeal, 
having  formed  a  refolution  of  trufting  to  no  autho- 
rity 
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rity  inferior  to  that  of  the  original  fources  of  hifto- 
rical  truth. 

In  order  to  execute,  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs, 
the  defign   I  formed  of  rendering  my  abridgment 
more  perfect,  and  of  giving  the  hiftory  of  the  church 
as  it  (lands  in  the  mofb  authentic  records,   and  in 
the  writings  of  thofe  whofe  authority  is  mod  re- 
fpectable,   I  found  myfelf  obliged  to  make  many 
changes    and    additions.      Thefe   will    be   vifible 
through  the  whole  of  the  following  work,  but  more 
efpecially  in  the  Third  Book,  which  comprehends 
the  hiftory  of  the  Chriftian,  and  particularly  of  the 
Latin  or  Weftern  church,  from  Charlemagne  to 
the  rife  of  Luther  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation.  This  period  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory, 
though  it  abound  with  fhining  examples ;    though 
it  be  unfpeakably  ufeful  as  a  key  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  political,  as  well  as  religious,  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope; though  it  be  fingularly  adapted  to  unfold  the 
origin  and  explain   the  reafons  of  many  modern 
tran factions,  has  neverthelefs  been  hitherto  treated 
with  lefs  perfpicuity,  folidity,   and  elegance,  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  church.   The 
number  of  writers  that  have  attempted  to  throw 
light  upon  this  interefting  period  is  confiderable, 
but  few  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
The  barbarous  ftyle  of  one  part  of  them,  the  pro- 
found ignorance  of  another,  and  the  partial  and 
factious  fpirit  of  a  third,  are  fuch  as  render  them 
by  no  means  inviting  •,  and  the  enormous  bulk  and 
excefiive  price  of  the  productions  of  fome  of  the 
heft  of  thefe  writers  rnuft  necefiarily  render  them 
fcarce.     It  is  further  to  be  obierved,  that  fome  of 
the  mod  valuable  records  that  belong  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  lie  yet  in  manufcript  in  the  collections  of  the 
curious  (or  the  opulent,  who  are  willing  to  pais 
for  iuch),  and  are  thus  concealed  from  public  view. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  confider  thefe  circumftances  will  no 
longer  be  furprifed,  that  in  this  part  of  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory,  the  moft  learned  and  laborious 
writers  have  omitted  many  things  of  confequence, 
and  treated  others  without  fuccefs.  Among  thefe, 
the  annalifts  and  other  hiftorians,  fo  highly  cele- 
brated by  the  church  of  Rome,  fuch  as  Baroni us, 
Raynaldus,  Bzovius,  Manriques,  and  Wad- 
ding, though  they  were  amply  furnifhed  with  an- 
cient manufcripts  and  records,  have  neverthelefs 
committed  more  faults,  and  fallen  into  errors  of 
greater  confequence,  than  other  writers,  who  were 
by  far  their  inferiors  in  learning  and  credit,  and 
had  much  lefs  accefs  to  original  records  than  they 
were  favoured  with. 

Thefe  confiderations  induce  me  to  hope,  that 
the  work  I  here  prefent  to  the  public  will  neither 
appear  fuperfluous  nor  ufelefs.  For  as  I  have 
employed  many  years  in  the  mod  laborious  re- 
fearches,  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity  from  the 
eighth  century  downwards,  and  as  I  flatter  my- 
felf  that,  by  the  affiftance  of  books  and  manu- 
fcripts too  little  confulted,  I  have  arrived  at  a 
more  certain  and  fatisfaclory  knowledge  of  that 
period  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  generality  of 
writers,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  will  be  doing 
real  fervice  to  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  to  produce 
fome  of  thefe  difcoveries,  as  this  may  encourage 
the  learned  and  induftrious  to  purfue  the  plan  that 
I  have  thus  begun,  and  to  complete  the  hiftory 
of  the  Latin  church,  by  difpelling  the  darknefs 
of  what  is  called  the  Middle  Age.  And  indeed 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  brought  to 
light  feveral  things  hitherto  generally  unknown, 
corrected  from  records  of  undoubted  authority  ac- 
counts of  other  things  known  but  imperfectly  and 
exprefTed  with  much  perplexity  and  confufion,  and 
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expofed  the  fabulous  nature  of  many  events  that 
deform  the  annals  of  facred  hiftory.  I  here  per- 
haps carry  too  far  that  felf-praife,  which  the  can- 
dour and  indulgence  of  the  public  are  difpofed 
either  to  overlook  as  the  infirmity,  or  to  regard  as 
the  privilege,  of  old  age.  Thofe,  however,  who  are 
curious  to  know  how  far  this  felf-applaufe  is  juft 
and  well-grounded,  have  only  to  caft  an  eye  on  the 
illuftrations  I  have  given  on  the  fubject  of  Con- 
stantine's  Donation,  as  alfo  with  refpecl  to  the 
Cathari  and  Albigenfes,  the  Beghards  and  Beguines, 
the  Brethren  and  Sifters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (whofe 
peftilential  fanaticifm  was  a  public  nuifance  to 
many  countries  in  Europe  during  the  fpace  of  four 
hundred  years),  the  Fratricelli,  or  Little  Brethren, 
the  controverfies  between  the  Francijcans  and  the 
Roman  Pontifs,  the  hiftory  of  Berenger  and  the 
Lollards,  and  other  matters.  When  my  illuftrations 
on  thefe  fubjecls  and  points  of  hiftory  are  com- 
pared with  what  we  find  concerning  them  in  other 
writers,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  my  pretenfions 
to  the  merit  of  fome  interefting  difcoveries  are  not 
entirely  without  foundation. 

Thefe  acceflions  to  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  could 
not  be  exhibited  with  the  fame  brevity  which  I  have 
obferved  in  treating  other  fubjecls,  that  have  already 
been  amply  enlarged  upon  by  others ;  for  this 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  information 
of  the  curious,  who  would  have  received  but  im- 
perfect and  confufed  notiqns  of  thefe  fubjecls,  and 
would  have  made  me,  perhaps,  pals  for  a  fabulous 
writer,  who  advanced  novelties,  without  mentioning 
either  my  guides  or  my  authorities.  I  have,  there- 
fore, not  only  explained  all  thofe  points  of  hiftory 
which  carry  with  them  an  appearance  of  novelty,  or 
recede  considerably  from  the  notions  commonly  re- 
•  ceived,  but  have  alfo  confirmed  them  by  a  fuflicient 
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number  of  obfervations  and  teftimonies  to  eftablifli  *. 
their  credibility  on  a  folid  foundation.  The  il- 
luftrations  and  enlargements,  which,  generally 
fpeaking,  carry  an  air  of  difproportion  and  fuper- 
flnity  in  an  hiftorical  abridgment,  were  abfolutely 
neceftary  in  the  prelent  cafe. 

Thefe  reafons  engaged  me  to  change  the  plan 
laid  down  in  my  former  work,  and  one  peculiar 
confideration  induced  me  to  render  the  prefent 
hiitory  more  ample  and  voluminous.  The  Elements* 
\o  often  mentioned,  were  defigned  principally  for  the 
ufe  of  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  inftruct  the  ftu- 
dious  youth  in  the  hiftory  and  viciiTitudes  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  who  (land  in  need  of  a  com- 
pendious text  to  give  a  certain  order  and  method  to 
their  prelections.  In  this  view  I  treated  each  fubjecfc 
with  the  utmoft  brevity,  and  left,  as  was  natural  and 
fitting,  much  to  the  learning  and  abilities  of  thofe 
who  fhould  think  proper  to  make  ufe  of  thefe 
Elements  in  their  courfe  of  inftruction.  But,  in  re- 
viewing this  compendious  work  with  a  defign  to 
offer  it  anew  to  the  public,  I  imagined  it  might  be 
rendered  more  acceptable  to  many,  by  fuch  improve- 
ments and  additions  as  might  adapt  it  not  only  to 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  teach  others,  but  alfo  of  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  acquiring,  by  their  own  ap- 
plication, a  general  knowledge  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I  made  con- 
fiderable  additions  to  my  former  work,  illuftrated 
many  things  that  had  been  there  obfcurely  exprefted 
for  the  fake  of  brevity,  and  reduced  to  a  regular 
and  perfpicuous  order  a  variety  of  facts,  the  recital 
of  which  had  been  more  or  leis  attended  with  per- 
plexity and  confufion.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing work,  the  hiftory  of  the  calamities,  in  which 
the  Chriftians  of  the  firft  ages  were  involved,'  and 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  feds  and  herefies 
6  which 
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which  troubled  the  church,  are  exhibited  with 
an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy  and  precifion. 
Hence  the  various  forms  of  religion,  which  have 
fprung  from  the  excefiive  love  of  novelty,  are  re- 
prefented  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with 
all  poffible  perfpicuity  and  truth.  It  is  a-lfo  in 
confequence  of  this  change  of  my  original  defign, 
that  I  have  taken  the  utmoft  pains  to  ftate  more 
clearly  religious  controverfies,  to  eftimate  their  re  - 
fpective  moment  and  importance,  and  to  exhibit 
the  arguments  alleged  on  both  fides :  nor  mull  I 
omit  mentioning  the  care  and  labour  I  have  em- 
ployed in  giving  an  exact  narration  of  the  tranfac- 
tions,  wars,  and  enterprifing  meafures,  of  the  Ro- 
man pontifs,  from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
down  to  the  preient  times. 

Thole,  therefore,  who  are  prevented  from  ap- 
plying themielves  to  a  regular  ftudy  of  Ecclefiaf- 
tical  Hiftory  through  want  of  leifure,  or  by  not 
having  at  hand  the  fources  of  inftruction,  and  are 
neverthelefs  defirous  of  acquiring  a  diflinct  know- 
ledge of  certain  events,  doctrines,  or  religious 
rites,  may  confult  the  following  work,,  in  which 
they  will  rind  the  information  they  want;  and  thofe 
who  are  inclined  to  pufh  their  inquiries  itill  fur- 
ther, will  fee  the  courfe  they  muft  purfue,  and  the 
authors  mentioned  whom  it  will  be  proper  for 
them  to  perufe. 

It  would  betray  an  unpardonable  prefumption  in 
me  to  imagine,  that  in  a  work,  whofe  plan  is  fo 
ext^nfive,  and  whofe  contents  are  fo  various,  I 
have  never  fallen  into  any  miftakes,  or  let  any 
thing  drop 'from  my  pen,  which  (lands  in  need  of 
correction.  But  as  I  am  confcious  to  myfelf  of 
having  conducted  this  undertaking  with  the  moft 
upright  intentions,  and  of  having  employed  all 
thofe  means  that  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the 

belt 
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beft  prefervatives  againft  the  fedudtion  of  error, 
I  would  hope  that  the  miftakes  I  may  have  com- 
mitted are  neither  lb  frequent  nor  fo  momentous 
as  to  be  productive  of  any  pernicious  effects. 

I  might  add  more;  but  nothing  more  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  enable  thofe  to  judge  of  this  work,  who 
judge  with  knowledge,  impartiality  and  candour. 
I  therefore  conclude,  by  offering  the  juft  tribute 
of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  who,  amidft 
the  infirmities  of  my  advanced  years  and  other 
preffures  under  which  I  have  laboured,  has  fup- 
plied  me  with  flrength  to  bring  this  difficult  work 
to  a  conclufion* 

Got  tinmen, 
March  23,  1755. 
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I.   "Fp  Cclesiastical  Histopy    is    a   clear  and  Defi»Ho« 

F^  faithful  narration  of  the  tranfactions,   re-  °f  E,cr\''""r" 
volutions,    and  events,    that  relate    to   that    large  *y. 
community,    which   bears    the    name    of   Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  vulgarly  known  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  Church.     It  comprehends  both 
the  external  and  internal  condition  of  this  commu- 
nity, and  fo  connects  each  event  with  the  caufes 
from  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  instruments  which 
have  been  concerned  in  its  production,  that  the  at- 
tentive reader  may  be  led  to  obferve  the  difpiavs  of 
providential  wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  the  preferv- 
ation  of  the  church,  and  thus  find  his  piety  im- 
proved, as  well  as  his  knowledge. 

II.  The  church,  founded  by  the  minifrry  and  D!v5f'on  ff 
death  of  Christ,  cannot  be  reprefented  with  Ca?Hift<Jy 
more  perfpicuity  and  propriety  than  under  the  ir,t,°  Fxte'~ 
notion  or  a  lociety  iuDjected  to  a  lawful  domi-  temai. 
nion,  and  governed  by  certain  laws  aad  inftitu- 
tions,  moftly  of  a  moral  and  fpiritual  tendency* 
To  fuch  a  fociety  many  external  events  mufl  hap- 
pen, which  will  advance  or  oppofe  its  interefls, 
and  accelerate  or  retard  its  progrefs  towards  per- 
fection, in  confequence  of  its  unavoidable  con- 
nexion with  the  courfe  and  revolutions  of  human 
.affairs.  Moreover,  as  nothing  is  liable  and  uni- 
form where  the  imperfections  of  humanity  take 
place,  this  religious  fociety,  befides  the  vicifTi- 
tudes  to  which  it  mufl  be  expofed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  external  events,  mult  be  liable  to 
various  changes  in  its  internal  conflitution.  In 
this  view  of  things  then  it  appears,  that  the 
hiftory  of  the  church,  like  that  of  the'flate,  may 
be  divided,  with  propriety,  into  two  general 
Vol.  I.  B  branches, 
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The  Exter- 
nal, which 
compre- 
hends the 
profperous 
and  calami- 
tous events 
that  hap- 
pened to  the 
church. 


Profperous 

events. 


Calamitous 
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branches,    which   we    may  call  its  External   and 
Internal  hiflory. 

III.  The  External  Hiflory  of  the  church  com- 
prehends all  the  changes,  viciffitudes,  and  events, 
that  have  diverfified  the  external  Hate  and  condi- 
tion of  this  facred  community.  And  as  all  public 
focieties  have  their  periods  of  luftre  and  decay, 
and  are  expofed  to  revolutions  both  of  a  happy 
and  calamitous  nature,  fo  this  firft  branch  of  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory  may  be  fubdivided  into  two, 
comprehending  refpectively,  the  profperous  and 
calamitous  events  that  have  happened  to  the 
church. 

IV.  The  profperous  events  that  have  contri- 
buted to  extend  the  limits,  or  to  augment  the  in- 
fluence, of  the  Chriftian  church,  have  proceeded 
either  from  its  rulers  and  leaders,  or  from  the  fub- 
ordinate  members  of  this  great  community.  Un- 
der the  former  clafs,  we  rank  its  public  rulers, 
fuch  as  princes,  magistrates,  and  pontiffs,  who, 
by  their  authority  and  laws,  their  liberality,  and 
even  their  arms,  have  maintained  its  caufe  and 
extended  its  borders ;  as  alfo  its  more  private 
leaders,  its  learned  and  pious  doctors,  whole  wife 
counfels,  pious  exploits,  eminent  examples,  and 
diftinguifhed  abilities  have  contributed  mod:  to 
promote  its  true  profperity  and  luftre.  Under 
the  latter  clafs,  we  may  comprehend  the  advan- 
tages, which  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  has  derived, 
from  the  active  faith,  the  invincible  conftancy, 
the  fervent  piety,  and  extenfive  charity  of  its  ge- 
nuine profeflbrs,  who,  by  the  attractive  luftre  of 
thefe  amiable  virtues,  have  led  many  into  the 
way  of  truth,  and  engaged  them  to  fubmit  them- 
felves  to  the  empire  of  the  Messiah. 

V.  Under  the  calamitous  events  that  have  hap- 
pened to  the  church,  may  be  comprehended  the 
injuries  it  has  received  from  the  vices  and  palTioni 
of  its  friends,  and  the  bitter  oppofition  and  infi- 
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dious  ftratagems  of  its  enemies.  The  profefTbrs 
of  Chriftianity,  and  more  efpecially  the  doctors 
and  rulers  of  the  church,  have  done  unfpeakable 
detriment  to  the  caufe  of  religion,  by  their  igno- 
rance and  floth,  their  luxury  and  ambition,  their 
uncharitable  zeal,  animofities  and  contentions,  of 
which  many  mocking  examples  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory.  Chriftianity  had 
'public  enemies  to  encounter,  even  princes  and 
magiftrates,  who  oppofed  its  progrefs  by  penal 
laws,  and  blood-thirfty  perfecution  j  it  had  alfo 
private  and  inveterate  adverfaries  in  a  certain  fet 
of  philofophers,  or  rather  fophifts,  who,  enflaved 
to  fuperftition  or  abandoned  to  atheifm,  endea- 
voured to  blaft  the  rifing  church  by  their  perfi- 
dious accufations  and  their  virulent  writings. 

VI.  Such  then  are  the  events  that  are  exhibited  [jjjjj8* 
to  our  view  in  the  external  hiflory  of  the  church,  which  com. 
Its  Internal  Hijlory  comprehends  the  changes  and  Prehe;id3» 
vicifiitudes  that  have  happened  in  its  inward  con- 
ftitution,  in  that  fyftem  of  difcipline  and  doctrine 
by  which  it  (lands  diftinguifhed  from  all  other 
religious  focieties.  This  branch  may  be  properly 
termed  the  Hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  The 
caufes  of  thefe  internal  changes  are  to  be  fought 
for  principally  in  the  conduct  and  meaiures  of 
thofe  who  have  prefided  and  borne  rule  in  the 
church.  It  has  been  too  frequently  their  practice 
to  interpret  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion 
in  a  manner  accommodated  to  their  particular 
fyftems,  nay,  to  their  private  intereft ;  and,  while 
they  have  found  in  fome  implicit  obedience,  they 
have  met  with  warm  oppofition  from  others. 
Hence  have  proceeded  theological  broils  and 
civil  commotions,  in  which  the  caufe  of  religion 
has  often  been  defended  at  the  expence  both  of 
juftice  and  humanity.  All  thefe  things  muft  be 
obferved  with  the  firictert  attention  bv  an  eccle- 
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Firft,  the         VII.  The  firft  thinp\  therefore,  that  fhould  be 

Vi'  ft  f 

thechrifti-  naturally  treated  in  the  Internal  Hiftory  of  the 
andoftors.  church,  is  the  hiftory  of  its  minifters,  rulers,  and 
form  of  government.  When  we  look  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Chriftian  church,  we  find 
its  government  adminiftered  jointly  by  the  paftors 
and  the  people.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
fcene  changes,  and  we  fee  thefe  paftors  affecting 
an  air  of  pre-eminence  and  fuperiority,  trampling 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  community, 
and  affuming  to  themfelves  a  iupreme  authority 
both  in  civil  and  religious  matters.  This  inva- 
fion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  was  at  length  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  height,  that  a  fingle  man  admini- 
ftered, or  at  leaft  pretended  a  right  to  adminifter, 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  church  with  an  unlimited 
fway. — Among  the  doctors  of  thefe  early  times, 
there  were  fome  who  acquired,  by  their  learned 
labours,  a  fhining  reputation  and  an  univerfal  in- 
fluence j  they  were  regarded  as  oracles  -s  their  de- 
cisions were  handed  down  to  pofterity  as  facred 
rules  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  they  thus  de- 
ferve  to  be  mentioned,  with  particular  diftinction, 
amoni?  the  governors  of  the  church,  though  no 
part  of  its  public  adminiftration  was  actually  in 
their  hands  [a~\. 

VIII.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  rulers 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  the  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torian  proceeds  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  laws 
that  are  peculiar  to  this  facred  community,  that 
form,  as  it  were,  its  center  of  union,  and 
diftinguifli  it  from  all  other  religious  focieties. 
Thefe  laws  are  of  two  kinds.  The  firft  are 
properly  called  divine,  becaufe  they  are  im- 
mediately enacted  by  God  himfelf,  and  are  con- 

2^*  la]  By  thefe  our  author  means  the  Fathers,  whofe  wri- 
tings form  iltli  a  rule  of  faith  in  the  Romilh  church,  while 
in  the  Prcteflant  churches  their  authority  diminifhes  from  day 
to  day, 
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tained  in  thofe  facred  books,  which  carry  the 
mod  itriking  marks  of  a  divine  origin.  They 
con  lift  of  thofe  dottrines  that  are  the  objects  of 
faith  and  reafon,  and  thofe  precepts  that  are  ad- 
dreiTed  to  the  heart  and  the  affections.  To  the 
fecond  kind  belong  thofe  laws  that  are  merely 
of  human  institution,  and  derive  their  authority 
only  from  the  injunctions  of  the  rulers  of  the 
church. 

IX.  In  that    part  of  the  facred   hiftory  which  Rules »e- 
relates    to   the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  it  is  ne-  obfer7ed°in 
ceffary,    above  all  things,   to   inquire  particularly  |ivi»e •  h«- 
into  the  degree  or   authority   that  has  been  attn-  doar.nesof 
buted   to  the   facred  writings  in    all  the  different  theChrii'|i- 
periods  of  the. church,  and  alfo  into  the   manner 
in  which  the  divine  doctrines  they  contain,  have 
been    explained    and    illultrated.      For    the    true 
itate  of  religion  in  every  age  can  only  be  learned 
from   the  point  of  view   in    which   thefe   celeftial 
oracles  were  confidered,   and  from  the  manner  in 
which  they    were  expounded  to  the  people.     As 
long  as  they   were  the  only  rule  of  faith,  religion 
preferved  its  native  purity  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
their  decifions  were  either  neglected  or  poflponed 
to  the  inventions  of  men,   it  degenerated  from  its 
primitive  and  divine  fimplicity.     It  is  further  ne- 
celTary  to  fhew  under  this  head,  what  was  the  fate 
of  the   pure  laws  and  doctrines  of  Chriftianity — • 
how    they    were    interpreted   and   explained — how 
they    were    defended    againft   the   enemies  of  the 
Gofpel — how  they  were  corrupted  and  adulterated 
by  the  ignorance  and  licentioulhefs  of  men.     And, 
finally,   it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  here,   how  far 
the  lives    and    manners  of  Chriftians    have   been 
conformable   to  the  dictates  of  thefe  facied  laws, 
and    the    influence    that    thefe    fubiime    doctrines 
ought  to  have  upon  the  hearts  of  men ;  as  alfo  to 
examine  the  rules  of  difcipline  prefcribed  by  the 
fbiritual  governors    of    the    church,    in    order  to 
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correct  and  reftrain  the  vices  and  irregularities  of 
its  members. 
Thirdly, the       x.  The  Human  Laws,    that  conftitute  a  part 
cefernVnies"  of  ecclefiaftical    government,    confift    in    precepts 
andwor/hip.  concerning    the    external    worfhip    of  the    Deity, 
and,  in  certain  rites,  either  confirmed  by  cuftom 
or   introduced  by  pofitive  and   exprefs  authority. 
Rites  and  ceremonies  regard  religion  either  directly 
or  indirectly  \  by  the  former,  we  underftand  thofe 
that  are  ufed  in  the  immediate  worfhip  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,    whether   in    public   or  in   private ; 
by    the  latter,    iuch  pious  and  decent  inftitutions 
as,  bcfides  direct  acts   of  worfhip,   have  obtained 
in  the  church.     This  part  of  facred  hiftory  is  of  a 
vaft  extent,   both  on  account  of  the  great  diver- 
,     fity  of  thefe  ceremonies,  and  the  frequent  changes 
and  modifications  through  which  they  have  parted. 
This  confideration   will  juftify  our  treating   them 
with  brevity,   in  a  work  which  is  only  defigned  as 
a  compendious  view  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 
Fourthly,  XI.  As  bodies  politic  are  fometimes  diftracted 

^the'he'e-  wltn  wars  ancl  Editions,  fo  nas  tne  Chriftian 
6es  that  church,  though  defigned  to  be  the  manfion  of 
ld"  charity  and  concord,  been  unhappily  perplexed 
by  inteftine  divifions,  occafioned  fometimes  by 
points  of  doctrine,  at  others  by  a  variety  of  fenti- 
ments  about  certain  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
principal  authors  of  thefe  divifions  have  been  ftig- 
matized  with  the  title  of  Heretics,  and  their  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  coniequence  diftinguiihed  by  the 
appellation  of  Herefi&s  \b\  The  nature  therefore 
and  progrefs  of  thefe  interline  divifions  or  herejies 
•  are  to  be  carefully  unfolded  ;  and,  if  this  be  done 
with  judgment  and  impartiality,  it  muft  prove 
uieful    and    interefting    in    the    higheft    degree, 

tJ1  [£]  A  term  innocent  in  its  primitive  fignification,  though 
become  odious  by  the  enormity  of  fome  errors,  to  which  it 
has  been  applied,  and  alfo  by  the  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it, 
to  vent  the  malignity  of  enthuiiafts  and  bigots. 
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though  at  the  fame  time  it  mud:  be  obferved, 
that  no  branch  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  is  fo  pain- 
ful and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  fagacity,  can- 
dour, and  application  that  it  requires,  in  order 
to  its  being  treated  in  a  fatisfaclory  manner.  The 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  the. truth,  in  refearches  of 
this  nature,  is  extreme,  on  account  of  the  inju- 
rious treatment  that  has  been  fhewn  to  the  heads 
of  religious  feels,  and  the  unfair  reprefentations 
that  have  been  given  of  their  tenets  and  opi- 
nions; and  this  difficulty  has  been  confiderably 
augmented  by  this  particular  circumftance,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  writings  of  thofe  who  were 
branded  with  the  name  of  heretics  have  not 
reached  our  times.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a 
candid  hiftorian  to  avoid  attaching  to  this  term 
the  invidious  fenfe  in  which  it  is  too  often  ufed, 
fince  it  is  the  invective  of  ail  contending  parties, 
and  is  employed  againft  truth  as  frequently  as 
'againft  error.  The  wife  ft  method  here  is  to  take 
the  word  Heretic  in  its  general  figni  fixation,  as 
denoting  a  perfon,  who,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, has  been  the  occafion  of  exciting  divifions 
and  diffenfions  among  Chriftians. 

XII.  After    thus    confidering   what    conftitutes  in  treating 
the  matter  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  it  will  be  pro-  S'SSSi, 
per   to  beftow  a  few   thoughts  on   the  manner  of  even  s are to 
treating  it,  as  this  is  a  point  of  too  much  import-  edSnconT" 
ance  not  to  deferve  a  moment's  attention.     And  n-xionwirh 
here    we    may    obferve,    that  in    order   to  render 
both   the    External    and   Internal   Hiftory    of  the 
Church   truly   interesting    and    ufeful,   it  is   abfo- 
lutely    neceftary   to   trace    effects    to  their  caufes, 
and  to    connect    events    with   the    circumftances, 
views,  principles,  and  inftruments  that  have  con- 
tributed   to    their    existence.      A    bare    recital  of 
facts  can  at  beit  but  enrich  the  memory,  and  fur- 
nidi    a    certain    degree    of   amufement;    but    the 
hiftorian,  who  enters    into  the  lecret  fprings  that 
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direct  the  courfe  of  outward  events,  and  .views 
things  in  their  various  relations,  connexions,  and 
tendencies,  gives  thus  a  proper  exercife  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  and  adminifters,  on  many 
occafions,  the  moil  uleful  lelTons  of  wifdom  and 
prudence.  It  is  true,  a  high  degree  of  caution  is 
to  be  obferved  here,  left,  in  difclofing  the  fecret 
fprings  of  public  events,  we  fubftitute  imaginary 
caufes  in  the  place  of  real,  and  attribute  the 
actions  of  men  to  principles  they  never  profefted. 
General  XIII.  In  order  to  difcover  the  fecret  caufes  of 

frtlflig«l     public  events,  fome  general  fuccours   are    to    be 
ing  the  fe-     derived   from   the   lliftory  of  the  times  in  which 
of*thiag«!     tncv  happened,  and  the  T'efiimonies  of  the  authors 
by  whom  they   are  recorded.     But  befides  thefe, 
a    confiderable   a c quaint ayice  with  human    nature^ 
founded  on    long  obfervation  and   experience,  is 
lingularly  ufeful  in  refearches  of  this  kind.     The 
hiflorian,  who  has  acquired   a   competent  know- 
ledge of  the  views  that  occupy  the  generality  of 
men,  who    has  ftudied  a   great  variety  of  charac- 
ters, and  attentively  obferved  the  force  and  vio- 
knce  of  human  paffions,  together  with  the  infir- 
mities and  contradictions  they  produce  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  will  find,  in  this  knowledge,  a  key  to 
the  fecret  reafons  and  motives  which  gave  rife  to 
many    of  the  mod    important  events    of  ancient 
times.     A  knowledge  alfo  of  the  manners  and  opi- 
nions of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  events  that 
are  related,  will  contribute   much  to  lead  us   tQ 
the  true  origin  of  things. 
More  parti-       XIV.  There  are,  however,  befides  thefe  gene- 
Tl"^<%     ra*    v*ews>    particular    confiderations,    which    will 
»o 'this         aflift  us   (till- further  in   tracing  up  to   their  true 
i^Te'X    cau^€S  l've  various  events  of  facred  hiflory.     We 
ternai  hifto,  flTttiftj  for  example,  in  the  External  hiftory  of  the 
<L°chhe      church,  attend   carefully  to  two  things ;  firft,  to 
the  political  (late  of  thofe  kingdoms  and  nations 
in   which   the   Chriftian   religion   has    been   em- 
braced 
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braced  or  rejected;  and,  fecondly,  to  their  reli- 
gious ftate,  i.  e.  the  opinions  they  have  enter- 
tained concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  the  wor- 
fhip  that  is  to  be  addrefled  to  him.  For  we  fhall 
then  perceive,  with  more  certainty  and  Jefs  diffi- 
culty, the  reafons  of  the  different  reception  Chri- 
flianity  has  met  with  in  different  nations,  when 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  refpe&ive  forms  of 
civil  government,  the  political  maxims,  and  the 
public  forms  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  thofe 
countries  and  in  thofe  periods  of  time  in  which 
the  Gofpel  received  encouragement,  or  met  with 
oppofition. 

XV.  With  refpect  to  the  Internal  Hifiory  of  the  nAimim 
Church,  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  lay  open  to  !?fJrnal 
view  the  hidden  fprings  of  its  various  changes, 
than  an  acquaintance  with  the  Uiftory  of  learning 
and  philofophy  in  the  times  of  old.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  human  learning  and  philofophy  have, 
in  all  times,  pretended  to  modify  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity;  and  that  thefe  pretentions  have  ex- 
tended further  than  belongs  to  the  province  of 
philofophy  on  the  one  hand,  or  is  confident  with 
the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  the  Gofpel  on  the 
other.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  civil  government,  and  of  the 
fuperftitious  rites  and  inftitutions  of  ancient  times, 
is  not  only  uieful,  as  we  remarked  above,  to  il- 
luftrate  feveral  things  in  the  External  Hiftory  of 
the  church,  but  alio  to  render  a  fatisfactoiy  ac- 
count of  its  Internal  variations  both  in  point  of 
doctrine  and  worfhip.  For  the  genius  oi  human 
laws  and  the  maxims  of  civil  rulers  have  un- 
doubtedly had  a  great  influence  in  forming  the 
conftitution  of  the  church;  and  even  its  fpiritual 
leaders  have,  in  too  many  inftances,  from  an  ill- 
judged  prudence,  modelled  its  difcipline  and  wor- 
ihip  afcer  the  ancient  fuperftitions. 

XVI. 
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Thefcurces       XVI,  We  cannot  be  at  any  lofs  to  know  the 
Whence  Ec  fources  from  whence  this  important  knowledge  is 
cicfiafticaj     to  be  derived.     The   bed  writers   of  every   age, 
be  derived.    wno  make   mention    of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,    and 
particularly    thofe    who  were   contemporary    with 
the   events  they    relate,  are    to  be   carefully  con- 
futed; fince  it   is  from  credible  teftimonies    and 
refpectable  authorities  that  hiftory   derives  a  folid 
and  permanent  foundation.     Our  efteem  for  thofe 
writers,  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  fources  of 
hiftorical  knowledge,   ought  not  however  to  lead 
us  to  treat  with  neglect  the  hiltorians  and  annal- 
ifts,  who  have  already  made  ufe  of  theie  original 
records ;  fince  it  betrays  a  foolifh.  fort  of  vanity  to 
rejedt   the   advantages  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  fuccours  and  labours  of  thofe  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  their  endeavours  to   caft  light  upon 
matters  that   have   been    for    many  ages   covered 
with  obfeurity  [c~], 
Thee/Ten-        XVII.  From  all  this  we  fhall  eafily  difcern  the 
tui quaimes  qualifications  that  are  effential  to  a  good  writer  of 

or  an  fcccle-      *  ,  o 

fiafticai  Hi-  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.     His  knowledge  of  human 
**ory'  affairs  muft  be  confiderable,  and  his  learning  ex- 

tenfive.  He  muft  be  endowed  with  a  fpirit  of 
obfervation  and  fagacity ;  a  habit  of  reafoning 
with  evidence  and  facility ;  a  faithful  memory ; 
and  a  judgment  matured  by  experience,  and 
ftrengthened  by  exercife.  Such  are  the  intellec- 
tual endowments  that  are  required  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  hiftorian  ;  and  the  moral  qualities 
that  are  necefiary  to  complete  it,  are,  a  perfe- 
vering  and  inflexible  attachment  to  truth  and  vir- 
tue, a  freedom  from  the  fervitude  of  prejudice 
and  pafTion,  and  a  laborious  and  patient  turn  of 
mind. 

(7]  The  various  writers  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  are  enume- 
rated by  Sever.  Walt.  Sluterus  in  his  Prapylaum Hijlorite 
Chrijlianse,  publifhed  at  Lunenburg  in  4m.  in  the  year  1696; 
ayid  by  C  asp.  Sagittarius,  in  his  Intraduttio  ad  Hifioriam 
jie cleJjafticam ,  Rngulafo  ue  ejus  partes . 
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XVIII.     Thofe    who   undertake   to   write  the  AnhlA*. 
hiftory  of  the  Chriftian  church  are  expofed  to  re-  g££** 
ceive  a    bias   from    three   different    fources,  from  fewiie  at- 

^  i  •     -  rr->i         .  •  •  !_*„L     tachmemto 

times  y  per  Jons,  and  opinions.      1  he  times,  in  which  times>  men> 
we  live,  have  often  lb  great  an  influence  on  our  an<i  opini- 
manner   of  judging,   as  to   make  us  confider  the 
events,  which  happen  in  our  days,  as   a  rule  by 
which  we  are  to  eflimate  the  probability  or  evi- 
dence of  thofe  that  are  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of 
paft  ages.     The  perfons,  on  whole  teftimonies  we 
think  we  have  reafon  to  depend,  acquire  an  im- 
perceptible authority  over  our  fentiments,  that  too 
frequently  feduces  us  to  adopt  their  errors,  efpe- 
cially  if  thefe  perfons  have  been  diftinguifhed  by 
eminent  degrees  of  fanclity  and  virtue.     And  an 
attachment    to    favourite    opinions    leads    authors 
fometimes    to    pervert,    or,    at    leaft,    to    modify, 
facts  in  favour  of  thofe  who  have  embraced  thefe 
opinions,  or  to  the  difadvantage  of  fuch  as  have 
oppofed  them.     Thefe   kinds  of  feduclion  are  fo 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  thofe  whom   they 
deceive    are,    in  innumerable    cafes,   infenfible   of 
their  delufion,  and   of  the  falfe  reprefentations  of 
things  to  which  it  leads  them.     It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  obferve  the  folemn  obligations  that  bind 
an  hiftorian  to  guard  againft  thefe  three  fources  of 
error  with  the  moft  delicate  circumfpeclion,  and 
the  moil  fcrupulous  attention. 

XIX.  It  is  well  known  neverthelefs  how  far  ec-  Thedefea* 
clefiaftical   hiftorians,  in   all    ages,   have   departed  fiwtYnthl 
from  thefe  rules,  and  from  others  of  equal  evidence  writers  of 
and  importance.     For,   not  to  mention  thofe  who  ftoruy" 
lay  claim    to  a  high   rank   among  the   writers  of 
hiflory  in  confequence  of  a  happy  memory,  loaded 
with  an  ample  heap  of  materials,  nor  thofe  whofe 
pens  are  rather  guided  by  fordid  views  of  intereft 
than   by  a   generous  love  of  truth,   it  is   but  too 
evident,  how  few  in  number  the  unprejudiced  and 
impartial    hiftorians    are,    whom   neither   the    in- 
fluence 
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fluence  of  the  feet  to  which  they  belong,  nor  the 
venerable  and  impofing  names  of  antiquity,  nor 
the  fpirit  of  the  times  and  the  torrent  of  prevail- 
ing opinion,  can  turn  afide  from  the  obftinate  pur- 
fuit  of  truth  alone.  In  the  prefent  age,  more  efpe- 
cially,  the  fpirit  of  the  times  and  the  influence  of 
predominant  opinions,  have  gained  with  many  an 
incredible  afcendant.  Hence  we  find  frequently 
in  the  writings  even  of  learned  men  fuch  wretched 
arguments  as  thefe-:  Such  an  opinion  is  true \  there- 
fore  it  muft  ofnecejjity  have  been  adopted  by  the  pri* 
mitive  Chriftians—Chrifi  has  commanded  us  to  live 
in  fuch  a  manner  \  therefore  it  is  undoubtedly  certain, 
that  the  Chriftians  of,  ancient  times  lived fo. — A  cer- 
tain cuftom  does  not  take  place  now\  therefore  it  did 
not  -prevail  in  former  times. 
The^van-  XX.  If  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  com- 
tag-sthut     pofition    of  Ecclefiaftical    Hiftory   be    careful    to 

r*f*lt  from     r       _  •  »      l  i     « 

the  ftudy  of  avoid  the  fources  or  error  mentioned  above,  their 
c^HUtor*'  laD0Urs  W1^  De  eminently  ufeful  to  mankind,  and 
Ct/ie.ai,  more  efpecially  to  thofe  who  are  called  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  instructing  others  in  the  facred 
truths  and  duties  of  Chriftianity.  The  hiftory  of 
the  chinch  preients  to  our  view  a  variety  of  ob- 
ic£b  that  are  every  way  adapted  to  confirm  our 
faith.  When  we  contemplate  here  the  difcoura- 
ging  obftacles,  the  united  efforts  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  which  Chi  i- 
ftianity,  in  its  very  infancy,  was  obliged  to  en- 
counter, and  over  which  it  gained  an  immortal 
victory,  this  will  be  fufricient  to  fortify  its  true 
and  zealous  profeiibrs  agabft  all  the  threats,  ca- 
vils, and  ftratagems  of  profane  and  impious  men. 
The  great  and  fhining  examples  alfo,  which  dif- 
p.Iay  their  luftre,  more  or  lels,  in  every  period  of 
the  Chriftian  hiftory,  muft  have  an  admirable 
tendency  to  inflame  our  piety,  and  to  excite,  even 
in  the  coldeft  and  moft  infenfible  hearts,  the  love 
of  God  and  virtue.     Thofe  amazing  revolutions 
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and  events  that^diftinguifhed  every  age  of  the 
church,  and  often  feemed  to  arife  from  fmall  be- 
ginnings and  caufes  of  little  confequence,  pro- 
claim, with  a  folernn  and  refpectabie  voice,  the 
empire  of  Providence,  and  alio  the  inconftancy 
and  vanity  of  human  things.  And,  among  the 
many  advantages  that  arife  from  the  ftudy  of  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory,  it  is  none  of  the  lead,  that 
we  mall  fee  therein  the  origin  and  occafions  of 
thofe  ridiculous  rites,  abfurd  opinions,  foolifh 
fuperftitions,  and  pernicious  errors,  with  which 
Chriftianity  is  yet  disfigured  in  too  many  parts  of 
the  world.  This  knowledge  will  naturally  lead  us 
to  a  view  of  the  truth  in  its  beautiful  fimplicity, 
will  engage  us  to  love  it,  and  render  us  zealous  in 
its  defence  ■,  not  to  mention  the  pleafure  and  fa- 
tisfaction  that  we  muft  feel  in  refearches  and  dif- 
coveries  of  fuch  an  interefting  kind. 

XXI.  They,  more  efpecially,  who  are  ap-  and  pin- 
pointed to  inftruct  the  youth  in  _  the  public  uni-  cular* 
verfities,  as  alio  fuch  as  are  fet  apart  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church,  will  derive  from  this  ftudy  the 
moil  ufeful  leffons  of  wifdom  and  prudence,  to 
direct  them  in  the  difcharge  of  their  refpective 
offices.  On  the  one  hand,  the  inconfiderate  zeal 
and  temerity  of  others,  and  the  pernicious  confe- 
quences  with  which  they  have  been  attended,  will 
teach  circumfpection;  and  in  the  miftakes  into 
which  even  men  of  eminent  merit  and  abilities 
have  fallen,  they  will  often  fee  the  things  they  are 
obliged  to  avoid,  and  the  facrifices  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  make,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  con- 
cord in  the  church;  on  the  other,  illuftrious  ex- 
amples and  falutary  meafures  will  hold  forth  to 
them  a  rule  of  conduct,  a  lamp  to  fhew  them  the 
paths  they  muft  purfue.  It  may  be  further  ob- 
lerved,  that,  if  we  except  the  arms  which  fcrip- 
ture  and  reafon  furnifh  againft  fuperftition  and 
error,  there  is  nothing  that  will  enable  us  to  com- 
bat 
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bat  them  with  more  efficacy  than  the  view  of  their 
deplorable  effects,  as  they  are  reprefented  to  us 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  church.  It  would  be  endlefs 
to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  that  refult  from 
the  fludy  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  -,  experience 
alone  can  difplay  thefe  in  all  their  extent  j  nor 
fhall  we  mention  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived 
from  it  by  thofe  who  have  turned  their  views  to 
other  fciences  than  that  of  theology,  and  its  more 
peculiar  utility  to  fuch  as  are  engaged  in  the  fludy 
of  the  civil  law.  All  this  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  prefent  defign. 
Themetbod  XXII.  As  the  hiftory  of  the  church  is  External 
o* treating  Internal,  fo  the  manner  of  treating  it  mull  be 

cai  Hiftory,  fuited  to  that  divifion.  As  to  the  firft,  when  the 
JTai'an^in-"  narration  is  long,  and  the  thread  of  the  hiftory 
ter«*i  runs  through  a  great  number  of  ages,  it  is  pro- 

per to  divide  it  into  certain  periods,  which  will 
give  the  reader  time  to  breathe,  aftift  memory, 
and  alio  introduce  a  certain  method  and  order 
into  the  work.  In  the  following  hiftory  the  ufual 
divifion  into  centuries  is  adopted  preferably  to  all 
others,  becaufe  moft  generally  liked;  though  it 
be  attended  with  difficulties  and  inconveniences. 

XXIII.  A  considerable  part  of  thefe  inconve- 
niences will  be  however  removed,  if,  betides  this 
fmaller  divifion  into  centuries,  we  adopt  a  larger 
one,  and  divide  the  fpace  of  time  that  elapfed 
between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  our  days  into 
certain  grand  periods,  that  are  diftinguifhed  by 
iig-nal   revolutions  or    remarkable    events.      It    is 

o  ... 

on  this  account  that  we  have  judged  it  expedient 
to  comprehend  the  following  Hiftory  in  Four 
Books,  that  will  take  in  four  remarkable  periods: 
the  First  will  be  employed  in  exhibiting  the 
ftate  and  viciffitudes  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great.  The  Second  will  comprehend 
the  period,  that  extends  from  die  reign  of  Con- 

stantine 
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stantine  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  which  pro- 
duced fuch  a  remarkable  change  in  the  face  of 
Europe.  The  Third  will  contain  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Church,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  memorable  period  when  Luther  arofe  in 
Germany ,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  to 
deliver  divine  truth  from  the  darknefs  that  co- 
vered it.  And  the  Fourth  will  carry  down  the 
fame  hiftory,  from  the  rife  of  Luther  to  the  pre- 
fent  times. 

XXIV.  We  have  feen  above,  that  the  fphere  of 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  is  extenfive,  that  it  compre- 
hends a  great  variety  of  objects,  and  embraces  poli- 
tical as  well  as  religious  matters,  fo  far  as  the  former 
are  related  to  the  latter,  either  as  caufes  or  effects. 
But,  however  great  the  diverfity  of  thefe  objects 
may  be,  they  are  clofely  connected  -,  and  it  is  the 
particular  bufinefs  of  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  to 
obferve  a  method  that  will  fhew  this  connexion  in 
the  moft  confpicuous  point  of  view,  and  form  into 
one  regular  whole  a  variety  of  parts  that  feem  he- 
terogeneous and  difcordant.  Different  writers 
have  followed  here  different  methods,  according 
to  the  diverfity  of  their  views  and  their  peculiar 
manner  of  thinking.  The  order  I  have  obferved 
will  be  feen  above  in  that  part  of  this  Introduction, 
which  treats  of  the  fubject-matter  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory  ;  the  mention  of  it  is  therefore  omitted 
here,  to  avoid  unneceflary  repetitions. 
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Containing  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church   from  its  firft  rife  to  the  time  of 

CONSTANTINE  the  GREAT. 


PART     I. 

Comprehending  the  External  History  of  the 

Church. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Concerning  the  civil  and  religious  fate  of  the  world  at  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

I.     A     GREAT  part  of  the  world  was  become  cent. 
XjL   fubject    to    the    Roman    empire,    when        1. 

Jesus     Christ     made     his     appearance     A  R  T    ' 
upon    earth.     The    remoter   nations,    which    had  Thereof 
fubmitted   to   the    yoke    of  this    mighty   empire,  the 
were  ruled,  either  by  Roman  governors  inverted 
with    temporary   commifiions,    or    by    their    own 
princes  and  laws,   in  fubordination  to  the  republic, 
whole  fovereignty    was   to  be  acknowledged,  and 
from  which  the   conquered  kings  that   were  con- 
tinued in  their  dominions,  derived  their  borrowed 
majefty.     At    the  fame  time  the  Roman    people 
and   their  venerable  fenate,  though  they  had  not 
loft   all   fhadow  of  liberty,    were  yet,  in   reality, 

C  2  reduced 
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cent,  reduced  to  a  Mate  of  fervile  fubmifllon  to  Augus- 
Part  i    Tus  Caesar,  who,  by  artifice,  perfidy,  and  blood- 

fhed,  had   proceeded    to    an    enormous  degree  of 

power,  and  united  in  his  own  perfon  the  pompous 
titles  of  Emperor,  Sovereign,  Pontiff,  Cenfor, 
Tribune  of  the  people,  Proconful  -3  in  a  word,  all 
the  great  offices  of  the  ftate  \_a\. 
Th«inc<m,  \\m  The  Roman  government,  confidered  both 
*hich  pro-    with  refpect    to  its  form,  and  its  laws,  was  cer- 


tainly mild    and  equitable  [£~|.     But  the  iniuflice 

the  corrupt  J  .  r      i         t\  v    t%  r  ■%■ 


ceeded  from 
the  corrupt 

•dminiftra-  ana  avarice  of  the  rrastors  and  rroconluls,  and 
non  ot  its  tjie  ambitious  luft  of  conqueft  and  dominion, 
which  was  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  Roman 
people,  together  with  the  rapacious  proceedings 
of  the  Publicans,  by  whom  the  taxes  of  the  empire 
were  levied,  were  the  occafions  of  perpetual  tu- 
mults and  unfupportable  grievances.  And  among 
the  many  evils  that  aroie  from  thence  we  juiily 
reckon  the  formidable  armies,  that  were  necef- 
fary  to  iupport  thefe  extortions  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  civil  wars  which  frequently  broke  out 
between  the  opprefled  nations  and  their  haughty 
conquerors. 
e  ad  van-       III.  It    mud,   at  the   fame  time,   be  acknow- 

'roflfronr  ^gec^  tnat.  tn^s  ^uPren"»e  dominion  of  one 
jts  efteot.  people,  or  rather  of  one  man,  over  fo  many  king- 
doms, was  attended  with  many  confiderable  ad- 
vantages to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  pro- 
pagation and  advancement  of  Chriftianity  in 
particular.  For,  by  the  means  of  this  almoft 
univerfal  empire,  many  nations,  different  in  their 

[a~]  See  for  this  purpofe  the  learned  work  of  August  in 
Cam  pi  anus,  entitled,  Dc  opch  et  pctejiate  Magijiro.tuum  Ro- 
uianoriun  et  ja> ijjhclione,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  3,  4,  &C.  Gene-jat 
4725,  in  Quarto. 

[6]  See  Moyle'j  BJfay  on  the  Confthvtion  of  the  Ro?nan  Go~ 
*v£n:ment,  in  the  pofthumous  works  of  that  author,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 — 48.  as  alfo  Scip.  Maffaei  Vevona  illujinua,  lib.  ii. 
p.  65,  I 

language 
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language    and    in    their    manners,    were    united  cent. 
more    intimately    together    in    focial    intereourfe.  p  A  rlt  u 

Hence  a  paffage  was  opened  to  the  remoter!:  coun 

tries,  by  the  communications  which  the  Romans 
formed  between  the  conquered  provinces  [c]. 
Hence  alfo  the  nations,  whofe  manners  were 
favage  and  barbarous,  were  civilized  by  the  laws 
and  commerce  of  the  Romans.  And  by  this,  in 
ihort,  the  benign  influence  of  letters  and  philo- 
fophy  was  fpread  abroad  in  countries  which  had 
lain,  before,  under  the  darken:  ignorance.  All 
this  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a  fingular  manner, 
to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  Gofpel,  and  to 
crown  the  labours  of  its  firil  minifters  and  he- 
ralds with  fuccefs  \d~\. 

IV.  The  Roman  empire,  at  the  birth  of  The  Roman 
Christ,  was  lefs  agitated  by  wars  and  tumults,  .^J"™"." 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years  before.  For, 
though  I  cannot  affent  to  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who,  following  the  account  of  Orosius,  main- 
tain, that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  then  fhut,  and 
that  wars  and  difcords  abfolutely  ceafed  through- 
out the  world  [<?] ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
period,  in  which  our  Saviour  defcended  upon 
earth,  may  be  juftly  fly  led  the  Pacific  Age>  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  preceding  times.  And  in- 
deed, the  tranquillity,  that  then  reigned,  was 
necefifary  to  enable  the  minifters  of  Christ  to 
execute,  with  fuccefs,  their  fublime  commiffiou 
to  the  human  race. 


[<r]  See,  for  a  further  illuftration  of  this  matter,  Hijloire  de* 
grands  cbemins  de  I' Empire  Romain,  par  NiCOL.  Bergier, 
printed  in  the  year  1728.  See  alfo  the  very  learned  Everard 
Otto,  De  tutela  <viarum  public  arum,  part  II.  p.  314.. 

[d]  Origen,  among  others,  makes  particular  mention  of 
this,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  anfwer  to  Celsus,  p.  79.  of 
the  Cambridge  edition. 

[e]  See  Jo.  Massoni  Templum  Jani,  Cbrifto  nafcente,  refe- 
r.atum,     Roterodami,  1706. 
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V.  The  want  of  ancient  records  renders  it  im- 
poffible  to  fay  any  thing  fatisfactory  or  certain 
concerning  the  date  of  thofe  nations,  who  did  not 

™eoftateof  receive  the  Roman  yoke:  nor  indeed  is  their 
hiftory  eflential  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  It  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  with  refpect  to  them,  that 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  eaftern  regions  were 
ftrangers  to  the  fweets  of  liberty,  and  groaned 
under  the  burthen  of  an  oppreflive  yoke.  This, 
their  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  both  in  point  of 
manners  and  bodily  conflitution,  contributed  to 
make  them  fupport  with  an  unmanly  patience ; 
and  even  the  religion  they  profeffed  rivetted 
their  chains.  On  the  contrary,  the  northern  na- 
tions enjoyed,  in  their  frozen  dwellings,  the  bleff- 
ings  of  facred  freedom,  which  their  government, 
their  religion,  a  robuft  and  vigorous  frame  of 
body  and  fpirit,  derived  from  the  inclemency  and 
feverity  of  their  climate,  all  united  to  preferve 
and  maintain  [/]. 

VI.  All  thefe  nations  lived  in  the  practice  of 
the  moil  abominable  fuperftitions.  For  though 
the  notion  of  one  Supreme  Being  was  not  entirely 
effaced  in  the  human  mind,  but  fhewed  itfelf  fre- 
quently, even  through  the  darknefs  of  the  groffefl 
idolatry ;  yet  all  nations,  except  that  of  the 
Jews,  acknowledged  a  number  of  governing 
powers  whom  they  called  Gods,  and  one  or  more 
of  which  they  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  each  par- 
ticular province  or  people.  They  worfhipped  thefe 
fictitious  deities  with  various  rites ;  they  confi- 
dered  them  as  widely  different  from  each  other 
in    fex,  and  power,  in  their  nature,   and  alfo   in 


AI?  funk  in 
fupcrfiitionj 


[y*  ]  Fere  itaque  imperia  (fays  Seneca)  penes  eos  fucre  populcs, 
qui  mitiore  ca'lo  utuntur  :  in  frigora,  feptentrionertque  <vergenti- 
bus  immanfueta  inger.ia  fitnt,  ut  ait  poelay  fuoque  fimillima 
cce!o.,  Seneca  De  ira,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  torn.  i.  Opp.  Edit, 
{jraicvii. 

c  their 
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their  refpective  offices,  and  they  appeafed  them  c  e  n  t- 
by  a  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  and  offerings,  in  Par't  r# 

order  to  obtain  their  protection  and  favour.     So  — 

that,  however  different  the  degrees  of  enormity 
might  be,  with  which  this  abiurd  and  impious 
theology  appeared  in  different  countries ;  '  yet 
there  was  no  nation,  whofe  facred  rites  and  whole 
religious  worfhip  did  not  difcover  a  manifeit  abufe 
of  reafon,  and  very  linking  marks  of  extravagance 
and  folly. 

VII.  Every  nation  then  had  its  refpective  gods,  but  not  of 
over  which  prefided  one  more  excellent  than  the  J^/*"80 
reit;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  fupreme 
deity  was  himfelf  controlled  by  the  rigid  empire 
of  the  fates,  or  what  the  philofophers  called  Eter- 
nal neceffity.  The  gods  of  the  eaft  were  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the 
other  northern  nations.  The  Grecian  divinities 
differed  widely  from  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
deified  plants,  animals,  and  a  great  variety  of 
the  productions  both  of  nature  and  art  \_g~\.  Each 
people  alfo  had  their  own  particular  manner  of 
worfhipping  and  appeafing  their  refpective  deities, 
entirely  different  from  the  facred  rites  of  other 
countries.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  grew  as  ambitious  in  their 
religious  pretenfions,  as  in  their  political  claims* 
They  maintained  that  their  gods,  though  under 
different  names,  were  the  objects  of  religious 
worfhip  in  all  nations,  and  therefore  they  gave 
the  names  of  their  deities  to  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries [£].      This    pretenfion,    whether    fupported 

by 

[g~\  See  the  difcourfe  of  AthanasiuSj  entitled  Oraiic contra 
Gentes3  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works. 

C3p  [//J  This  fact  renders  a  fatisfactory  account  of  the  vail 
number  of  gods  who  bore  the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  the  mul- 
titudes that  paffed  under  thofe  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Hercules, 
Jno,  £sV.  The  Greeks,  when  they  found,  in  other  coun- 
es,  deities    that   refembled  their  own,  perfuaded  the    wor- 

C  4  ffcipperi 
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c  e  n  t.  by  ignorance  or  other  means,  introduced  inex- 
preflible  darknefs  and  perplexity  into  the  hiftory 
of  the  antient  fuperftitions,  and  has  been  alfo  the 
occafion  of  innumerable  errors  in  the  writings  of 
the  learned. 

No  wars  nor       VIII.  One  thing,  indeed,  which,  at  firft  fight, 

diflentions  111         •  1  •  •  to      r 

occafioned  appears  very  remarkable,  is,  that  this  variety  or 
r7erth0SfVY  re^g^ons  anc*  of  gods  neither  produced  wars  nor 
€ions.  diflentions  among  the  different  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians excepted  [*].  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  neceflary 
to  except  even  them,  fince  their  wars  undertaken 
for  their  gods  cannot  be  looked  upon,  with  pro- 
priety, as  wholly  of  a  religious  nature  [&].     Each 

nation 

fnippers  of  thefe  foreign  gods,  that  their  deities  were  the  fame 
that  were  honoured  in  Greece,  and  were,  indeed,  convinced 
themfclves  that  this  was  the  cafe.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
Greeks  gave  the  names  of  their  gods  to  thofe  of  other  nations, 
and  the  Romans,  in  this,  followed  their  example.  Hence  we 
iind  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  Venus,  l5c.  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  more  recent  monuments  and  infcrip- 
tions  which  have  been  found  among  the  Gauls  and  Germans, 
though  the  antient  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  worfhipped 
no  gods  under  fuch  denominations.  I  cannot  think  that  this 
method  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  has  introduced  fo  much 
confufion  into  mythology  as  Dr.  Mos  h  e  i  m  here  imagines.  If 
indeed  there  was  no  refemblance  between  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man deities,  and  thofe  of  other  nations,  and  if  the  names  of 
the  deities  of  the  former  had  been  given  to  thofe  of  the  latter 
in  an  arbitrary  and  undilKnguifhing  manner,  the  reflexion  of 
our  hiiiorian  would  be  undeniably  true.  But  it  has  been  al- 
leged by  many  learned  men,  and  that  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  principal  deities  of  all  nations  refembled 
each  other  extremely  in  their  eflential  characters;  and,  if  fo, 
their  receiving  the  fame  names  could  not  introduce  much  con- 
fufion into  mythology,  fince  they  were  probably  derived  from* 
one  common  fource.  If  the  Thor  of  the  antient  Celts  was 
the  fame  in  dignity,  charadler,  and  attributes,  with  the  Ju- 
piter of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  where  was  the  impropriety  of 
giving  the  fame  name  ? 

[/]  There  are  ingenious  things  to  be  found  upon  this  head 
ia  the  Expojitio  Menfce  Ifiaae  of  Pignorius,  P  •  4  *  • 

C23  [£]  The  religious  wars  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  un- 
dertaken  to  compel   others    to  adopt   their   worfhip,   but    to 
avenge  the  ilaughter  that  was  made  of  their  gods,  vht*  Cro- 
codiles, 
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nation  fuffered  its  neighbours  to  follow  their  own  cent. 
method  of  worlhip,  to  adore  their  own  gods,  to  Fa'*t  r# 

enjoy  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies,   and  difco-  - 

vered  no  fort  of  difpleafure  at  their  diverfity  of 
fentiments  in  religious  matters.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  wonderful  in  this  fpirit  of  mutual 
toleration,  when  we  confider,  that  they  all  looked 
upon  the  world  as  one  great  empire,  divided  into 
various  provinces,  over  every  one  of  which  a 
certain  order  of  divinities  prefided;  and  that, 
therefore,  none  could  behold  with  contempt  the 
gods  of. other  nations,  or  force  ftrangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs.  The  Romans  exercifed  this 
toleration  in  the  amplefl  manner.  For,  though 
they  would  not  allow  any  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  religions  that  were  publicly  profeffed  in  the 
empire,  nor  any  new  form  of  worfhip  to  be  openly 
introduced;  yet  they  granted  to  their  citizens  a 
full  liberty  of  obferving,  in  private,  the  facred 
rites  of  other  nations,  and  of  honouring  foreign 
deities  (whole  worfhip  contained  nothing  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  interefts  and  laws  of  the  republic) 
with  feafts,  temples,  confecrated  groves,  and  fuch 
like  teftimonies  of  homage  and  refpect  [/]. 

IX.    The    deities   of  almoft   all    nations    were  Moft  of 
either  antient  heroes,  renowned  for  noble  exploits  UTed^aV 
and  worthy  deeds,  or  kings  and  generals  who  had  ed  heroes, 
founded    empires,    or  women    become    ijluftrious 
by  remarkable  actions  or  ufeful,  inventions.     The 
merit  of  thele  diftinguifhed  and  eminent  perfons, 
contemplated   by   their  posterity  with   an   enthu- 

codiles,  &c.  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  were  not 
offended  at  their  neighbours  for  jferving  other  divinities,  but 
could  not  bear  that  they  fhould  put  theirs  to  death. 

[/]  See  concerning  this  intcreftiug  fubjett  a  very  curious 
and  learned  treatife  of  the  famous  Bynckbjlshoece,  en- 
titled, Dijjertatio  de  cidtu  peregrina  religicnis  apnd  Romanes. 
This  diilei  tation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Opu/atla  of  that  excel- 
lent author,  which  were  published  at  Lejdea  in  Quarto,  in  the 
year  1719. 

fiaftic 
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cent,  fiaftic  gratitude,  was  the  reafon  of  their  being  ex- 
_     L     ,    alted  to  celeftial  honours.     The  natural  world  fur- 

__ nilhed  another  kind  of  deities,  that  were  added  to 

thefe  by  fome  nations.  And  as  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars  fhine  forth  with  a  luftre  fuperior  to  that 
of  all  other  material  beings  ;  fo  it  is  certain  that 
they  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, and  received  religious  homage  from  almofl 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  \rn\  From  thefe  be- 
,  ings  of  a  nobler  kind,  idolatry  defended  into  an 
enormous  multiplication  of  inferior  powers  j  fo 
that  in  many  countries,  mountains,  trees,  and 
rivers,  the  earth,  the  lea,  and  the  winds,  nay, 
even  virtues,  vices,  and  difeafes,  had  their  fhrines 
attended  by  devout  and  zealous  worfhippers  \n\ 
Thewor-  X.  Thefe  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and 
ftip  paid  to  facrjf-]ccs  0f  various  kinds,  according  to  their  re- 
ipecxive  nature  and  offices  [o\.     The  rites  ufed  in 

fcj'  [m]  The  ingenious  editor  of  the  Ruins  of  Ba  lb  ec  has 
given  us,  in  the  preface  to  that  noble  work,  a  very  curious 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  worlhip  that  was  offered 
to  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians.  In  thofe 
uncomfortable  defaits,  where  the  Jay  prefents  nothing  to  the 
view,  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  profpeel  of 
barren  fands,  the  night  difclofes  a  moll  delightful  and  magni- 
ficent fpe&acle,  and  appears  arrayed  with  charms  of  the  frioft 
attractive  kind.  For  the  moll  part  unclouded  and  fcrene,  it 
exhibits  to  the  wondering  eye  the  Hoji  of  heaveny  in  all  their 
amazing  variety  and  glory.  In  the  view  of  this  Hupendous 
fcene,  the  transition  from  admiration  to  idolatry  was  too  eafy 
to  uninflructed  minds;  and  a  people,  whole  climate  offered  no 
beauties  to  contemplate  but  thofe  of  the  firmament,  would  na- 
turally look  thither  for  the  objects  of  their  worlhip.  The  form 
of  idolatry,  in  Greece,  was  different  from  that  of  the  Syrians; 
and  Mr.  Wood  ingeniouily  attributes  this  to  that  fmiling  and 
variegated  fcene  of  mountains,  vallies,  rivers,  groves,  woods, 
and  fountains,  which  the  tranfported  imagination,  in  the 
midfl  of  its  pleafmg  aftonifhment,  fuppofed  to  be  the  feats  of 
invifible  deities.  See  a  further  account  of  this  matter  in  the 
elegant  work  above  mentioned. 

[»]   See  the  learned  work  of  J.  G.  Vossius,  De  idololatria. 

\o\   See  J.  Saubertus,  Defacrifciis  veterum.     Lug.  Bat, 

l699'  ,    .' 
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their  worfhip  were  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  and  fre-  cent. 
quently  cruel  and  obfcene.     Moil  nations  offered  „     I# 

animals,   and  fome  proceeded  to  the  enormity  of " 

human  facrifices.  As  to  their  prayers,  they  were 
void  of  piety  and  fenfe,  both  with  refpect  to  their 
matter  and  their  form  [p~\.  Pontiffs,  priefts,  and 
minifters,  distributed  into  feveral  clafles,  pre- 
fided  in  this  ftrange  worfhip,  and  were  appointed 
to  prevent  diforder  in  the  performance  of  the  fa- 
cred  rites.  This  order,  which  was  iuppofed  to  be 
diitinguifhed  by  an  immediate  intercourfe  and 
friendship  with  the  gods,  abufed  their  authority 
in  the  bafeft  manner,  to  deceive  an  ignorant  and 
wretched  people. 

XI.  The  religious  worfhip  we  have  now  been  confined  to 
confidering,    was     confined    to    flared   times    and  ftarjeditlme3 

7  -Tin  J  i  r  •  -nd  Pla«*» 

places.  1  he  itatues  and  other  repreientations  ot 
the  gods  were  placed  in  the  temples  [^],  and  iup- 
pofed to  be  animated  in  an  incomprehenfible 
manner.  For  the  votaries  of  thefe  fictitious  dei- 
ties, however  defcitute  they  might  be  of  reafon  in 
other  refpects,  avoided  carefully  the  imputation 
of  worfhipping  inanimate  beings,  fuch  as  brafo 
wood,  and  (tone,  and  therefore  pretend^  that  the 
divinity,  reprefented  by  the  ftatue,  was  really 
prefent  in  it,  if  the  dedication  was  duly  and  pro-  . 
perly  made  [r]. 

XII.  But,    befide  the  public   worfhip   of  the  Maries. 
gods,  to  which  all  without  exception  were  admit- 
ted,  there  were  certain  religious  inititutions  and 

[p~\  See  M.  Brouerius  «Niedeck,D*  adoration! bus  <ve- 
tervm  popular  umy  printed  at  Utrecht,  m  8vo,  in  the  year  171 1. 

%&  [q]  Some  nations  were  without  temples,  fuch  as  the 
Perfians,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Bretons,  who  performed  their 
religious  worlhip  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  fhady  retreats  of 
confecrated  groves. 

[r]  See  Arnobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  vi.  p.  254.  according 
to  the  edition  of  Heraldus.  See  alfo  August  in  De  avitate 
Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiii;   and  the  Mifopogon  of  the  i  ,  u- 

lian,  p.  361,  according  to  the  edition  of  Spanheim. 

rites 
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cent,  rites  celebrated  in  fecret  by  the  Greeks  and  feve- 
Part  i.  ra*  eaftern  nations,  to  which  a  very  final]  numbef 
.  were    allowed    accefs.      Thefe    were    commonly 

called  myfteries;  and  the  perfons  who  defired  to 
be  initiated  therein,  were  obliged  previoufly  to 
exhibit  fatisfaclory  proofs  of  their  fidelity  and  pa- 
tience, by  palling  through  various  trials  and  cere- 
monies of  the  moft  difaoreeable  kind.  The  fecret 
of  thefe  inftitutions  was  kept  in  the  ftricteft  man- 
ner, as  the  initiated  could  not  reveal  any  thing 
that  paned  in  them  without  expofing  their  lives  to 
the  moft  imminent  danger  [j]j  and  that  is  the 
reafon  why,  at  this  time,  we  are  fo  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  and  the  real  de- 
fign  of  thefe  hidden  rites.  It  is,  however,  well 
known,  that,  in  fome  of  thofe  myfteries,  many 
things  were  tranfacted  that  were  contrary  both  to 
real  modefty  and  outward  decency.  And,  indeed, 
from  the  whole  of  the  Pagan  rites,  the  intelligent 
few  might  eafily  learn,  that  the  divinities  gene- 
rally worfhipped,  were  rather  men  famous  for  their 
vices,  than  diftinguifhed  by  virtuous  and  worthy 
deeds  [/]. 
Ko tendency  XIII. Jt  is,  at  lead,  certain,  that  this  religion 
to  promow"1  nad  not  the  lead  influence  towards  the  exciting  or 
virtue.  nourishing  folid  and  true  virtue  in  the  minds  of 
men.  For  the  gods  and  goddeffes,  to  whom 
public  homage  was  paid,  exhibited  to  their  wor- 
Ihippers  rather  examples  of  egregious  crimes, 
than  of  uieful  and  illuftrious  virtues  [«].     The 

gods, 

[s]  See  Clarkson  on  the  Liturgies,  §  iv.  p.  36.  as  alfo 
Meursius,  De  myjieriis  Eleufiniis, 

[t]   See  Cicero  Difput.TuJculan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii. 
[u]  There  is  a  very  remarkable  paflage  to  this  purpofe  in 
the  Triftia  of  Ovi  d,  book  the  fecond,  beginning  at  line  287. 
"  Quis  locus  eft  templis  auguftior?  haec  quoque  vitet, 

"  In  culpam  fi  quas  eft  ingenioia  fuam. 
ft  Cum  fteterit  Jovis  aede  :   Jovis  fuccurret  in  aede, 
"  Quam  multas  matres  fece-it  ille  Deus. 

<l  Proxima 
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gods,  moreover,   were  efteemed  fuperior  to  men  cent. 
in   power  and   immortality ;   but,   in    every  thing  p    1 
elfe,  they  were   confidered  as  their  equals.     The  „' 

priefts  were  little  folicitous  to  animate  the  people 
to  a  virtuous  conduct,  either  by  their  precepts  or 
their  example  ;  nay,  they  plainly  enough  declared, 
that  all  that  was  eflential  to  the  true  worfhip  of  the 
gods,  was  contained  only  in  the  rites  and  inflitu- 
tions  which  the  people  had  received  by  tradition 
from  their  anceftors  [«;].  And  as  to  what  re- 
garded the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punifhment 
of  vice  after  this  prefent  life,  the  general  notions 
were  partly  uncertain,  partly  licentious,  and  often 
more  proper  to  adminifter  indulgence  to  vice,  than 
encouragement  to  virtue.  Hence,  the  wifer 
part  of  mankind,  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  looked  upon  this  whole  fyftem  of  religion 
as  a  juft  object,  of  ridicule  and  contempt. 

XIV.  The  confequences  of  this  wretched  theo-  Onthecon- 
logy  were    a    univerfal    corruption    of    manners,  trary»«p«>- 
which   difcovered  itfeif  in    the    impunity    of  the  nation  of 
moil  flagitious  crimes    [#].     Juvenal  and  Per-  mannet8« 
sius  among  the  Latins,    and  Lucian  among  the 
Greeks,    bear   teftimony   to    the    juftice    of    this 
heavy  accufation.     It  is  alfo  well  knowriPthat  no 
public  law  prohibited  the  fports  of  the  gladiators, 
the  exercife  of  unnatural  lulls,  the  liceatioufhefi 

"  Proximo  adoranti   Junonia  templa  fubibit, 

"  Pellicibus  multis  hanc  doluiiTe  Deam. 
*'  Pallade  confpecta,  natum  de  crimine  virgo 
"   Suftulerit  quare,  quxrct  EridUionium." 
[ov]   See  B  a  r  b  e  y  r  a  c  's  Preface  to  his  French  tranflation  of 
?uffendorf'5_  Syjltm  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations ,  §  vL 
p.  21.  of  the  laft" edition. 

[x]  The  corrupt  manners  of  thofe  who  lay  in  the  darknef* 
or  idolatry  are  delcribcd,  in  an  ample  and  affecling  manner, 
in  the  firit  of  Cyprian's  epiftles.  See  alfo  on  this  fubjecl 
Co  rnel,  A  n  a  M  1  Exercitatio  de  malts  Rcmanorutn  ante  pra-'di- 
cationem  E-uangelii  moribns.  This  is  the  fifth  diicourfe  or  a  col- 
lection publifhed  by  that  learned  writer  at  Gronipgeny  1712, 
in  Quarto. 
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cent,  of  divorce,    the  cuftom  of  expofmg  infants,  and 
'•     T   of  procuring   abortions,  nor   the  frontlefs  atrocity 
, !  of  confecrating  publicly  flews  and  brothels  to  cer- 
tain divinities  [y~\. 
Theargu-         XV.  Such  as  were  not  funk  in  an  nnaccount- 
"ndisiVde-  a0-e   and  brutifh   ftupidity,   perceived   the   defor- 
f«nce..f  Pa-  mjty  0f  thefe  religious   fyftems.       To    thefe  the 
crafty  prieits  addrefied  two  confederations,  to  pre- 
vent their  incredulity  and  to  difpel  their  doubts. 
The  firft  was  drawn  from  the  miracles  -and  prodi- 
gies  which,    they   pretended,   were  daily  wrought 
in  the  temples,  before  the  {tatties  of  the  gods  and 
heroes    that  were    placed  there;    and    the    fecond 
was    deduced    from    oracles    and   divination,     by 
which  they  maintained  that  the  fecrcts  of  futurity 
were    unfolded   through    the    interpofition    of  the 
gods.     In   both  thefe   points   the  cunning  of  the 
priefts   impofed  miierably  upon  the  ignorance  of 
the  people ;    and    if  the    decerning  few  faw   the 
cheat,   they  were  obliged,  from  a  regard  to  their 
own  fiifety,  to  laugh  with  caution,  fince  the  priefts 
were  even   ready  to  accufe,   before   a  raging  and 
fuperftitious  multitude,  thofe  who  difcovered  their 
religious  frauds,  as  rebels  againlt   the  majefty  of 
the  imrnBrtal  gods. 
ThcrrT-  XVI.  At  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  up- 

fiononi^   on  earta    trie  religion  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 

Oreei-'?  and  .  °  .  ' 

Romans.  their  arms,  had  extended  itfelf  through  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  This  religion  muft  be  known 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  fu- 
perftitions  [z].  In  fome  things,  indeed,  it  differs 
from  them  ;  for  the  Romans,  befides  the  inftitu- 
tions  which  Numa  and  others  had  invented  with 

[_)']  See  Dr.  John  Lel  an  d's  excellent  account  of  the  reli- 
gious fentiments,  morn!  conduct,  and  future  profpe&s  of  the 
Pagans,  in  his  large  work  entitled,  The  Advantage  and  Neceflitj 
cf  the  Chrifiian  Revelation, 

[x]  See  Dionysius  Halicarn.  Jntiq.  Rom.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  lxxii,  p.  460.  torn.  i.  Edit.  Hudfon. 

political 
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political  views,  added  feveral  Italic  and  Hetrurian  cent. 
fictions  to  the  Grecian  fables,  and  gave  alfo  to  the  D     L     T 

,     V  _.  r  A  R    T     I. 

Egyptian  deities  a  place  among  their  own  \_a\.  

XVII.  In   the  provinces  fubjected  to  the  Ro-  The  Ro- 
man government,  there  arofe  a  new  kind  of  reli-  ?a,Vitr^" 

D  3  dui  ed  their 

gion,   formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  antient  rites  of  nWn  rites 
the  conquered  nations  with  thofe  of  the  Romans.  ^'^^ 
Thefe  nations,  who,  before  their    fubje6lion,  had  queredoa. 
their  own  gods,   and  their  own  particular  religious  tluRS* 
institutions,  were  perfuaded,  by  degrees,  to  admit 
into    their  worfhip  a  great  number  of  the   facred 
rites  and  cuftoms  of  their  conquerors.     The  view 
of  the  Romans,  in   this  change,  was  not  only  to 
confirm  their  authority  by  the  powerful  aid  of  re- 
ligion, but  alfo  to  abolifh  the  inhuman  rites  which 
were  performed  by  many  of  the  barbarous  nations 
who    had    received   their  yoke;   and   this   change 
was  effected  partly  by  the  prudence  of  the  victors, 
partly   by  the  levity  of  the   vanquifhed,    and    by 
their  ambition  to  pleafe  their  new  mailers. 

XVIII.  When,  from  the  facred  rites  of  the  an-  Syftem««»f 
tient  Romans,  we  pafs  to  a  review  of  the  other  fer'/ntfrom 
religions  that  prevailed  in  the  world,  we  fhail  find,  *&»«©*  b« 
that  die  mod  remarkable  may  be  properlv  divided 

into  two  claues,  of  which  the  one  will^Dmpre- 
hend  the  religious  fy items  which  owe  their  exift- 
ence  to  political  views ;  and  the  other,  thofe  which 
feem  to  have  been  formed  for  military  purpofes. 
In  the  former  clafs  may  be  ranked  the  religions  of 
molt  of  the  eaftern  nations,  efpecially  of  the  Per- 
fians,  Egyptians,  and  Indians,  which  appear  to 
have  been  folely  calculated  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  Irate,  the  fupporting  of  the  royal  authority 
and  grandeur,  the  maintenance  of  public  peace, 
and  the  advancement  of  civil  virtues.  Under  the 
military  clafs  may  be  comprehended  the  religious 
fyftem  of  the  northern  nations  j   fince  all  the  tra- 

[a]   See  Petit  ad  leges  Jtiicas,  lib.  i.  tit.  i.  p.  71. 
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cent,  ditions  that  we  find  among  the  Germans,  the  Bre- 
p    *•     .    tons,  the  Celts,  and  the  Goths,  concerning  their 

divinities,  have  a  manirelt  tendency  to  excite  and 

nourifh  fortitude  and  ferocity,  an  infenfibility  of 
danger,  and  a  contempt  of  life.  An  attentive  en- 
quiry into  the  religions  of  thefe  refpective  nations, 
will  abundantly  verify  what  is  here  aflerted. 
Thewifer  XIX.  None  of  thefe  nations,  indeed,  ever  ar- 
among  the    rjvecj  at  fuch  an  excefs  of  univerfal  barbarity  and 

heathens  .  i  r  j-r  • 

could  not     ignorance,  as  not  to    have  iome  dilcerning   men 
r*m,edy.,      among  them,   who  were  fenfible   of  the  extrava- 

thcie  tvils  D 

gance  of  all  thefe  religions.     But  of  thefe  faga- 
cious  obfervers,  fome  were  deftitute  of  the  weight 
and  authority  that  were  neceiTary  to  remedy  thefe 
over-grown  evils:   and  others  wanted  the  will  to 
exert  themfelves  in  fuch  a  glorious  caufe.     And 
the  truth  is,   none  of  them  had  wifdom  equal  to 
fuch  a  folemn  and  arduous  enterprize.     This  ap- 
pears   manifeftly   from   the  laborious,    but  ufelefs 
efforts  of  fome  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philofo- 
phers  againft  the  vulgar  fu  perflations.     Thefe  ve- 
nerable fages  delivered,   in  their  writings,    many 
fublime  things  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and 
the  duties   incumbent  upon   men;   they  difputed 
with  fuj^bity  againft  the  popular  religion  -,   but  to 
all  this  they  added  fuch  chimerical  notions,  and 
fuch  abfurd  fubtilties  of  their  own,  as  may  ferve  to 
convince  us,  that  it  belongs  to  God  alone,   and 
not  to  man,  to  reveal  the  truth  without  any  mix- 
ture of  impurity  or  error. 
rw kinds        XX.  About  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance 
%l  p«*aii-  upon  earth,  there   were  two  kinds  of  philofophy 
ecutrhe      which  prevailed  among  the  civilized  nations.    One 
c^fsT'a    was  the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  adopted   alfo 
*ir:h.         by  fa  Romans ;  and  the  other,  that  of  the  Orien- 
tals, which  had  a  great  number  of  votaries  in  Per- 
fi*i  Syria-,  Chaldcea,  Egypt,  and  even  among  the 
{ews.      The    former    was    diftinguifhed    by    the 
limple  title  qc  fhilofofby.      The  latter  was   ho- 
noured 
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nonred    with    the    more   pompous    appellation  of  c  e  n  t, 
Jciencei  or  knowledge  \b\  fince  thofe  who  embraced  P  A  *"T  r. 

this  latter    feci"  pretended  to  be    the   reflorers   of — 

the  knowledge  of  God,  which  was  loft  in  the 
world  \c\  The  followers  of  both  theie  fyftems, 
in  confequence  of  vehement  difputes  and  diiTen- 
fions  about  feveral  points,  itibdivided  themfelves 
into  a  variety  of  feels.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
obferved,  that  all  the  feels  of  the  oriental  phi- 
lofophy  deduced  their  various  tenets  from  one 
fundamental  principle,  which  they  held  in  com- 
mon ;  whereas  the  Greeks  were  much  divided  even 
about  the  firft  principles  of  fcience. 

As  we  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  fpeak  of 
the  oriental  philofophy,  we  fnall  confine  ourfelves 
here  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Grecian  fages, 
and  fhall  give  fome  account  of  the  various  feels 
into  which  they  were  divided. 

XXI.   Among  the  Grecian  feels,    there  were  Someofthi 
fome  which  declared   openlv  apainil  all  religion ;  ?rcc?r" J7 

JT         /        p  o  '    terns  iub- 

and  others,    who,    tnough    they  acknowledged  a  veriiveofaii 
deity,    and   admitted   a  religion,  yet  call  a  cloud  piety* 
over  the  truth,  inftead  of  exhibiting:  it  in  its  ge- 
nuine  beauty  and  luftre. 

Of  the  former  kind  were  the  EpicuMtans  and 
Academics.  The  Epicureans  maintained,  cc  That 
<c  the  world  arofe  from  chance  ;  that  the  gods 
<f  (whofe  exiftence  they  did  not  dare  to  deny) 
cc  neither  did,  nor  could,  extend  their  providen- 
*c  tial  care  to  human  affairs ;  that  the  foul  was 
<c  mortal  5  that  p  leaf ure  \d~\  was  to  be  regarded  as 

<c  the 

tj*  [h~\  YtZa-i;  (gnojts)  in  the  Greek  bgmfes  fcier.ee,  or  know- 
ledge, and  from  hence  came  the  title  of  GnoIHcs,  which  this 
prefumptuous  fe£t  claimed  as  due  to  their  fuperior  light  and 
penetration  in  divine  things. 

[c]  St.  Panl  mentions  and  condemns  both  thefe  kinds  of 
philofophy  ;  the  Greek,  in  the  Epiftk  to  the  Coloffians,  ii.  8.  and 
the  Oriental,  or  Gnofis,  in  the  Firft  Epijlle  to  Timothy,  vi.  20. 

t^y  [V;  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  pleafure  has  produced 
many   difputes   in   the   explication  of  the  Epicurean  fyftem. 

Vol.  I.  *      D  If 
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c  en  t.  "  the  ultimate  end  of  man;  and  that  virtue  was 
fc  neither  worthy  of  efteem  nor  choice,  but  with  a 
cc  view  to  its  attainment/'  The  Academics  af- 
ferted  the  impofiibility  of  arriving  at  truth,  and 
held  it  uncertain,  "  Whether  the  gods  exifted  or 
<c  not ;  whether  the  foul  was  mortal  or  immor- 
<l  tal ;  whether  virtue  were  preferable  to  vice, 
<c  or  vice  to  virtue."  Thefe  two  feels,  though 
they  ftruck  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion, 
were  the  moil  numerous  of  all  others  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  were  particularly  encouraged  by 
the  liberality  of  the  rich,  and  the  protection  of 
thofe  in  power  [*]. 

XXII.  We  obferved  in  the  preceding  fection, 
that  there  was  another  kind  of  philofophy,  in 
which  religion  was  admitted,  but  which  was,  at 
the  fame  time,  deficient  by  the  obfeurity  it  caft 
upon  truth.  Under  the  philofophers  of  this  clafs, 
may  be  reckoned  the  Platonifts,  the  Stoics,  and 
the  followers  of  Aristotle,  whofe  fubtile  difpu- 
tations  concerning  God,  religion,  and  the  focial 
duties,  were  of  little  folid  ufe  to  mankind.  The 
nature  of  God,  as  it  is  explained  by  Aristotle, 
is  fomething  like  the  principle  that  gives  motion 

If  by  pleajure,  be  underftood  only  fenfual  gratifications,  the 
tenet  here  advanced  is  indifputably  monitrous.  But  if  it  be 
taken  in  a  larger  fenfe,  and  extended  to  intellectual  and  moral 
objects ;  in  what  does  the  fcheme  of  Epicurus,  with  refpect  to 
virtue,  differ  from  the  opinions  of  thofe  Chriitian  philofophers, 
who  maintain  that  felf-love  is  the  only  fpring  of  all  human  af- 
fections and  actions  ? 

[t-]  That  of  the  Epicureans  was,  however,  the  moil  nume- 
rous of  the  two,  as  appears  from  the  teilimony  of  Cicero,  De 
finibus,  &c.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.  Difput.  Tufculan. 
lib.  v.  cap.  x.  Hence  the  complaint,  which  Juvenal  makes 
in  his  .xinth  Satire,  of  the  Atheifm  that  prevailed  at  Rome,  m 
thofe  excellent  words : 

f.'  Sunt  in  fortunes  qui  cafibus  omnia  ponunt, 

"  Et  nullo  credunt  mundum  rectore  moveri, 

"  Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni ; 

"  Atque  ideo  intrepid!  quscunquc  altaria  tangunt." 

CO 
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to  a  machine  ;   it  is   a  nature  happy  in  the  con-  c  e  n  t* 
templation    of  itfelf,     and    entirely    regardlefs    of  ParJt  u 
human  affairs  ■>    and  fuch   a  divinity  3  who  differs  ■  . 
but  little  from  the  god  of  Epicurus,  cannot  rea- 
fonably  be  the  objeft  either  of  love  or  fear.    With 
refpect  to    the  doctrine  of  this  philofopher  con- 
cerning the  human  foul,  it  is  uncertain,  to  fay  no 
more,    whether   he    believed    its   immortality   or 
not  [/].      What   then   could   be  expected   from 
fuch  a  philofophy  ?  could   any   thing  folid  and  fa- 
tisfactory,  in  favour  of  piety  and  virtue,  be  hoped 
for  from  a  fyftem  which  excluded   from   the  uni- 
verfe   a    divine   Providence,     and    infinuated    the 
mortality  of  the  human  foul  ? 

XXIII.  The  god  of  the  Stoics  has  fomewhat  TheStoicu 
more  majefty,  than  the  divinity  of  Aristotle  ; 
nor  is  he  reprefented  by  thofe  philofophers  as  fit- 
ting above  the  frarry  heavens  in  a  fupine  indo- 
lence, and  a  perfect  inattention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  univerfe.  Yet  he  is  defcribed  as  a  corporeal 
being,  united  to  matter  by  a  neceffary  connexion 
and  fubject  to  the  determinations  of  an  iminu- 
tab\efate>  fo  that  neither  rewards  nor  punifhments 
can  properly  proceed  from  him  [g].    The  learned 

alfo 

Kt1  [f]  See  the  notes  upon  Cudworth's  InteUsSIual  Syflem 
of  the  U?iiverfe,  which  Dr.  Mosheim  fubjoined  to  his  Latin 
tranllation  of  that  learned  work,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  500.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 17 1 .  See  alfo  upon  the  fame  fubject  Mo  org  ue's  Plan 
vheologique  du  Pythagorifme,  torn.  i.  p.  79. 

®  [<§"]  Thus  is  the  iloical  doctrine  of  fate  generally  repre- 
fented; but  not  more  generally  than  unjuftly.  Their Jatum, 
when  carefully  and  attentively  examined,  feems  to  have  figni- 
fied  no  more,  in  the  intention  of  the  wifeil  of  that  feci,  tnan 
the  plan  of  government  formed  originally  in  the  divine  mind, 
a  plan  all  wife  and  perfect ;  and  from  which,  of  confequence, 
the  Supreme  Being,  morally  fpeaking,  can  never  depart.  So 
that  when  Jupiter  is  laid  by  the  Stoics  to  be  fubject  to  immu- 
table fate,  this  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  iubjecl  to  the 
vvifdom  of  his  own  counfels,  and  acls  ever  in  conformity  with 
his  fupreme  perfections.  The  following  remarkable  paflage  of 
Seneca,  drawn  from  the  Vth  chapter  of  \m  bcolv  De  Provi- 

D  2  dentia$ 
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cent,  alfo  know  that,  in  the  philofophy  of  this  fed:,  the 
d  .  l'~  t   exiftence  of  the  foul  was  confined  to  a  certain  pe- 

* riod  of  time.      Now   it   is    manifeir,    that  thefe 

tenets  remove,  at  once,  the  flrongeft  motives  to 
virtue,  and  the  moft  powerful  reftraints  upon  vice ; 
and,  therefore,  the  floical  fyftem  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  body  of  fpecious  and  pompous  doctrine, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  body  without  nerves, 
or  any  principles  of  confidence  and  vigour. 
THe Plato-  XXIV.  Plato  is  generally  looked  upon  as  fu- 
perior  to  ail  the  other  philofophers  in  wifdorn ; 
and  this  eminent  rank  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
undefervedly  conferred  upon  him.  He  taught 
that  the  univerfe  was  governed  by  a  being,  glo- 
rious in  power  and  wildom,  and  pofTened  of  a 
perfect  liberty  and  independence.  He  extended 
alfo  the  views  of  mortals  beyond  the  grave,  and 
mewed  them,  in  futurity,  profpects  adapted  to 
excite  their  hopes,  and  to  work  upon  their  fears. 
His  doctrine,  however,  befides  the  weaknefs  of 
the  foundations  on  which  it  reds,  and  the  obfeu- 
rity  with  which  it  is  often  exprefied,  has  likewife 
many  other  confiderable  defects.  It  reprefents 
the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world  as  deftitute  of 
many  perfections  [&],  and  confined  to  a  certain 
determinate  portion  of  fpace.     Its  decifions,  with 


dentta,  is  fufheient  to  confirm  the  explication  we  have  here 
given  of  the  Jloical  /ate.  "  Hie  ipfe  omnium  conditor  et  rector 
tf  scr.  i  ps  it  quidem  fata,  fed  fequitur.  Semper  pa  ret, 
"  femel  j ussit.5J 

K33  [/?]  This  accufation  feems  to  be  carried  too  far  by  Dr. 
Mosheim.  It  is  not  ftri&ly  true,  that  the  doclrine  of  Plato 
reprefents  the  Supreme  Being  as  deftitute  of  many  perfections. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  divine  perfections  are  frequently  ac- 
knowledged by  that  philofopher.  What  probably  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  this  ahimadverfion  of  our  learned  author,  was  the  er- 
roneous notion  of  Plato,  concerning  the  invincible  malignity 
and  corruption  of  matter,  which  the  divine  power  had  not  been 
fufficient  to  reduce  entirely  to  order.  Though  this  notion  is, 
indeed,  injurious'to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  yet  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient to  juftify  the  cenfure«now  under  consideration. 

reflect 
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refpect  to  the  foul,  and  demons,  are  too  much  cent. 
adapted  to  beget  and   nourifh  fuperftition.     Nor  p    RLT  u 

will  the  moral  philofophy  of  Plato  appear  worthy  . 

of  fuch  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  if  we  atten  - 
tively  examine  and  compare  together  its  various 
parts,  and  reduce  them  to  their  principles  [*']. 

XXV.  As  then,  in   thefe  different  feels,  there  Eckftic*- 
were  many    things    maintained   that  were    highly 
unreafonable    and   abfurd  -,    and   as   a  contentious 

fpirit  of  oppofition  and  difpute  prevailed  among 
them  all ;  certain  men  of  true  difcernment,  and 
of  moderate  characters,  were  of  opinion,  that  none 
of  thefe  fects  were  to  be  adhered  to  in  all  matters, 
but  that  it  was  rather  wife  to  chufe  and  extract 
out  of  each  of  them  fuch  tenets  and  doctrines  as 
were  good  and  reafonable,  and  to  abandon  and 
reject  the  reft.  This  gave  rife  to  a  new  form  of 
philofophy  in  Egypt,  and  principally  at  Alexan- 
dria, which  was  called  the  Eclectic,  whofe  founder, 
according  to  fome,  was  Potamon,  an  Alexan- 
drian, though  this  opinion  is  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties. It  appears  manifeftly  from  the  teftimony 
of  Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  this 
feet,  that  this  philofophy  was  in  a  flouriihing  ftate 
at  Alexandria,  when  our  Saviour  was  upon  the 
earth.  The  Eclectics  held  Plato  in  the  higheft 
efteem,  though  they  made  no  fcruple  to  join  with 
his  doctrines,  whatever  they  thought  conformable 
to  reafon  in  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  the  other 
philofophers  [£]. 

XXVI.  The  attentive  reader  will   eafily   con-  Theufeof 
elude,    from    the    fhort   view   that   we  have   here  |„e  cf*rapg.er* 
given  of  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  world  at  the 

[/]  There  is  an  ample  account  of  the  defects  of  the  Platonic 
philofophy  in  a  work  entitled,  Defenfes  des  Peres  accufes  de  Pla- 
toni/me,  par  Franc.Baltus:  but  there  is  more  learning  than 
accuracy  in  that  performance. 

[k]  See  Godof.  Olearius,^  Phihfophia  Edefiica,  J  a  c . 
Br.uck.er,  and  others. 
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gent,  birth  of  Christ,  that  mankind,  in  this  period  of 
Part  i  darknefs   and  corruption,   flood  highly  in  need  of 

fome   divine   teacher  to  convey   to  the  mind  true 

and  certain  principles  of  religion  and  wifdom,  and 
to  recal  wandering  mortals  to  the  fublime  paths 
of  piety  and  virtue.  The  confideration  of  this 
wretched  condition  of  mankind  will  be  aifo  fingu- 
larly  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  not  fufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages,  the  comforts,  and 
the  fupport,  which  the  fublime  doctrines  of  Chrift- 
ianity  are  fo  proper  to  adminifter  in  every  ftate, 
relation,  and  circumftance  of  life.  A  fet  of  mi- 
ferabie  and  unthinking  creatures  treat  with  negli- 
gence, nay  fometimes  with  contempt,  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  not  confidering  that  they  are  indebted 
to  it  for  all  the  good  things  which  they  fo  un- 
gratefully enjoy. 


CHAP.     II. 

Concerning  the  civil  and  religious  State  of  the  Jewish 
Nation  at  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  jews    I.  ^HE  ftate  of  the  Jews  was  not  much  better 
He^oT^he7  than  that  of  the  other  nations  at  the  time 

£reat.  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  world.  They  were 
governed  by  Herqd,  who  was  himfelf  a  tributary 
to  the  Romaq  people.  This  prince  was  furnamed 
the  Great  (furely  from  no  other  circumftance 
than  the  greatnefs  of  his  vices),  and  his  govern- 
ment vyas  a  yoke  of  the  moft  vexatious  and 
opprefiive  kind.  By  a  cruel,  fufpicious,  and 
overbearing  temper,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the 
averfion  of  all,  not  excepting  thofe  who  lived 
upon  his  bounty.  By  a  mad  luxury  and  an  af- 
fectation of  magnificence  far  above  his  fortune,, 
together  with  the  moft  profuie  and  immoderate 
largeiTes,  he  exhaufted  the  treafures  of  that  re- 
ferable 
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ferable   nation.      Under  his    adminiftration,    and  cent. 
by  his  means,  the  Roman  luxury  was  received  in  P  A  H  T  , 

Paleftine>    accompanied   with  the  word    vices   of 

that  licentious  people  [/].  In  a  word,  Judaea, 
governed  by  Herod,  groaned  under  all  that  cor- 
ruption, which  might  be  expected  from  the 
authority  and  the  example  of  a  prince,  who, 
though  a  Jew  in  outward  profefTion,  was,  in  point 
of  morals  and  practice,  a  contemner  of  all  laws 
human  and  divine. 

II.  After  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  Romans  Thereof 
divided   the  government. of  Paleftine  between   his  ^Vf^ifof 
fons.     In  this  divifion  the  one  half  of  Judaa  was  Her°d. 
given  to  Archelaus,  with  the   title  of  Exarch  ; 

and  the  other  was  divided  between  his  two  bro- 
thers, Antipas  and  Philip.  Archelaus  was  a 
corrupt  and  wicked  prince,  and  followed  the 
example  of  his  father's  crimes  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  Jews,  grown  weary  of  his  iniquitous  ad- 
miniftration, laid  their  complaints  and  grievances 
before  Augustus,  who  delivered  them  from  their 
opprefTor,  by  banifhing  him  from  his  dominions 
about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great.  The  kingdom  of  this  dethroned  prince 
was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  added 
to  the  jurifdiction  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Jews,  whole  heavier!  cala- 
mities were  owing  to  this  change,  and  whofe 
final  deftruction  was  its  undoubted  effect  in  the 
appointment  of  Providence. 

III.  However  fevere  the  authority  was,  which  Thecals- 
the  Romans  exerciied  over  the  Jews,    yet  it  did  ",'""** 

the  Jewilh 

[/]  See  on  this  fubjeft,  Christ.  Nold  ii  Hijloria  Idumaa,  natlon» 
which  is  annexed  to  Have  rc  amp's  edition  of  'Jo/ephus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  333.  See  alfo  Basnage,  Hifioire  des  Juifs,  torn.  i.  part  I. 
p.  27.  Nor  is,  Cenotaph.  Pi/an.  Prideaux,  Hijiory  of  the 
Jews  ;  Cellarius,  his  Hijioria  Herod  urn,  in  the  fir  it  part  of 
his  Academical  Diflertations,  p.  207;  and  above  all,  Jose- 
ph us  the  Jcwifh  Hiitorian. 

D  4  not 
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cent,  not   extend  to   the  entire  fupprefTion  of  all  their 
p  a  r  t  i.  c*v^    an^    religious   privileges.     The  Jews  were, 

in  fome  meafure,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and 

they  were  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  the  reli- 
gion they  had  received  from  the  glorious  founder 
of  their  church  and  ftate.  The  administration 
of  religious  ceremonies  was  committed,  as  before, 
to  the  high-prieft,  and  to  the  fanhedrim  $  to  the 
former  of  whom  the  order  of  the  priefts  and  le- 
vites  was  in  the  ufual  fubordination ;  and  the 
form  of  outward  worfhip,  except  in  a  very  few 
points,  had  fuffered  no  vifible  change.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the 
inquietude  and  difguft,  the  calamities  and  vex- 
ations, which  this  unhappy  nation  fuffered  from 
the  prefence  of  the  Romans,  whom  their  religion 
obliged  them  to  look  upon  as  a  polluted  and 
idolatrous  people,  and,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  from  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  Prae- 
tors, and  the  frauds  and  extortions  of  the  Pub- 
licans. So  that,  all  things  confidered,  their  con- 
dition, who  lived  under  the  government  of  the 
other  fons  of  PIehod,  was  much  more  fupporcable 
than  the  ftate  of  thofe,  who  were  immediately 
fubject  to  the  Roman  jurifdiction. 
Thefecah-  IV.  It  was  not,  however,  from  the  Romans 
wafeVby  alone,  that  the  calamities  of  this  miferable  people 
the  priefts  proceeded.  Their  own  rulers  multiplied  their 
the  jewiT  vexations,  and  hindered  them  from  enjoying  any 
nation.  little  comforts  that  were  left  to  them  by  the  Ro- 
man magiftrates.  The  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
the  chief  priefts,  were,  according  to  the  account 
of  Josephus,  profligate  wretches,  who  had  pur- 
chafed  their  places  by  bribes,  or  by  acts  of  ini- 
quity, and  who  maintained  their  ill- acquired 
authority  by  the  moft  flagitious  and  abominable 
crimes.  Hie  fubordinate  and  inferior  members 
were  infected  with  the  corruption  of  the  head  ; 
the  priefts,    and   thofe  who  poiTefFed  any  fliadovv 

of 
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of  authority,    were   become   difTolute  and  aban-  cent. 
doned    to  the   higheft  degree;    while  the   multi-  Pa*'t  x 
tude,    fet    on    by   thefe    corrupt    examples,    ran  » 

headlong  into  every  fort  of  iniquity,  and  by  their 
endlefs  feditions,  robberies,  and  extortions,  armed 
againft  them  both  the  juftice  of  God,  and  the 
vengeance  of  men. 

V.  Two  religions  flourifhed  at  this  time  in  Thejevvifii 
Paleftine,  viz.  the  Jewifti  and  the  Samaritan,  mJf^coc- 
whofe  refpeclive  followers  beheld  thofe  of  the  ™pteda- 
oppofite  feci  with  the  utmoft  averfion.  The  multitude. 
Jewifh  religion  flands  expofed  to  our  view  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  but  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  appearance,  it  had  loft  much  of  its 
original  nature,  and  of  its  primitive  afpect. 
Errors  of  a  very  pernicious  kind  had  infected  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  the  more  learned 
part  of  the  nation  were  divided  upon  points  of 
the  higheft  confequence.  All  looked  for  a  deli- 
verer, but  not  for  fuch  a  one  as  God  had  pro- 
mifed.  Inftead  of  a  meek  and  fpiritual  Saviour, 
they  expected  a  formidable  and  warlike  prince,  to 
break  off  their  chains,  and  let  them  at  liberty  from 
the  Roman  yoke.  All  regarded  the  whole  of 
religion,  as  confuting  in  the  rites  appointed  by 
Moses,  and  in  the  performance  of  fome  external 
acts  of  duty  towards  the  Gentiles.  They  were 
all  horribly  unanimous  in  excluding  from  the 
hopes  of  eternal  life  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world ;  and,  as  a  confequence  of  this  odious  fyf- 
tcm,  they  treated  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour 
and  inhumanity,  when  any  occafion  was  offered 
them.  And  befides  thefe  corrupt  and  vicious 
principles,  there  prevailed  among  them  feveral 
abfurd  and  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  invifible  powers,  magic,  &c, 
which  they  had  partly  brought  with  them  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  partly  derived  from 
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the  Egyptians,   Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  lived 
in  their  neighbourhood. 

VI.  Religion  had  not  a  better  fate  among  the 
learned  than  among  the  multitude.  The  fu- 
percilious  doctors,  who  vaunted  their  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  their  deep  fcience  in 
ipiritual  and  divine  things,  were  conftantly  (hew- 
ing their  fallibility  and  their  ignorance  by  their 
religious  differences,  and  were  divided  into  a 
great  variety  of  feels.  Of  thefe  feels  three  have, 
in  a  great  meafure,  eclipfed  the  reft,  both  by  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  and  alfo  by  the  weight 
and  authority  which  they  acquired.  Thefe  were 
the  Pharifees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  EfTenes  [tn\. 
There  is  frequent  mention  made  of  the  two  for- 
mer in  the  facred  writings ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  latter,  is  to  be 
derived  from  Josephus,  Philo,  and  other  hifto- 
rians.  Thefe  three  illuftrious  feels  agreed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewifh  religion, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  involved  in 
endlefs  difputes  upon  points  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, and  about  matters  in  which  the  falvation 
of  mankind  was  directly  concerned ;  and  their 
controverfies  could  not  but  be  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  the  rude  and  illiterate  multitude,  as  every 
one  muft  eafily  perceive. 

VII.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here 
fome  of  the  principal  matters  that  were  debated 
among  thefe  famous  feels.  One  of  the  main 
points  of  controverfy  was:  Whether  the  written 
law  alone,  was  of  divine  authority.     The  Phari- 

[m]  Befides  thefe  more  illuftrious  fe&s,  there  were  feveral 
of  inferior  note,  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  appearance.  The  Herodians  are  mentioned  by 
the  facred  writers,  the  Gaulonites  by  Josefhus,  and  others 
by  Epiph  anius  and  Hegesippus  inEusEBius;  nor  is  it 
rational  to  look  upon  thefe  fe€ts  as  fictitious. 

fees 
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fees  added  to  this  law  another,  which  had  been  cent. 

1. 

Part    I, 


received   by  oral  tradition.     This  the  Sadducees 


and  Effenes   rejected  as   of  no  authority,  and  ad~  ■ 

hered  to  the  written  law  as  the  only  divine  rule 
of  obedience.  They  differed  alfo  in  their  opi- 
nions concerning  the  true  fenfe  of  the  law.  For, 
while  the  Pharifees  attributed  to  the  facred  text  a 
double  fenfe,  one  of  which  was  obvious,  regards 
ing  only  the  words,  and  another  myflerious,  re- 
lating to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  things 
expreiTed ;  and  while  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  nothing  further  was  delivered  by  the  law, 
than  that  which  was  contained  in  the  fignification 
of  the  words ;  the  Efienes,  at  lead  the  greateft 
part  of  that  feci:,  entertained  an  opinion  different 
from  both  of  thefe.  They  aiTerted,  in  their  jar- 
gon, that  the  words  of  the  law  were  abiolutely 
void  of  all  power,  and  that  the  things  expreffed 
by  them,  were  the  images  of  holy  and  celeftial 
objects.  Thefe  litigious  fubtilties  and  unintelli- 
gible wranglings,  about  the  nature  and  fenfe  of 
the  divine  word,  were  fucceeded  by  a  contro- 
verfy  of  the  greater!  moment,  concerning  the 
rewards  and  puniihments  of  the  law,  particularly 
with  refpect  to  their  extent.  The  Pharifees  were 
of  opinion,  that  thefe  rewards  and  puniihments 
extended  both  to  the  foul  and  body,  and  that 
their  duration  was  prolonged  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  tranfitory  flate.  The  Sadducees  afligned 
to  them  the  fame  period  that  concludes  this 
mortal  life.  The  Eifenes  differed  from  both ; 
and  maintained  that  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  extended  to  the  foul  alone,  and  not  to  the 
body,  which  they  confidered  as  a  mafs  of  malig- 
nant matter,  and  as  the  prifon  of  the  immortal 
fpirit. 

VIII.    Thefe    differences,    in    matters   of  fuch  But  w- 
vaft  confequence,  between  the  three  famous  feels  procaHole- 
sbove  mentioned,    produced   none  of  thofe  iniu-  ration  to- 

3     r  .J  wifds  each 
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cent,  rious  and  malignant  effects,  which  are  too  often 
p  a  r't  i.  ^een   t0   ar^e   from  religious  controverfies.      But 

— fuch,  as  have   any  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory 

of  thefe  times,  will  not  be  fo  far  deceived  by  this 
fpecious  appearance  of  moderation,  as  to  attri- 
bute it  to  noble  or  generous  principles.  They 
will  look  through  the  fair  outride,  and  fee  that 
their  mutual  fears  of  each  other  were  the  latent 
reafon  of  this  apparent  charity  and  mutual  for- 
bearance. The  Sadducees  enjoyed  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  great.  The  Pharifees,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  extremely  high  in  the 
efteem  of  the  multitude.  And  hence  they  were 
both  fecured  againft  the  attempts  of  each  other, 
and  lived  in  peace,  notwithstanding  the  diverfity 
of  their  religious  fentiments.  The  government 
of  the  Romans  contributed  a!fo  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  mutual  toleration  and  tranquillity, 
as  they  were  ever  ready  to  iupprefs  and  punifh 
whatever  had  the  appearance  of  tumult  and  fedi- 
tion.  We  may  add  to  all  this,  that  the  Saddu- 
cean  principles  rendered  that  feci;  naturally  averfe 
to  all  forts  of  altercation  and  tumult.  Libertinifm 
has  for  its  objects  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  chuies 
rather  to  (lumber  in  the  arms  of  a  fallacious  fecu- 
rity,  than  to  expoie  itfelf  to  the  painful  activity, 
which  is  required  both  in  the  fearch  and  in  the 
defence  of  truth. 
Eflenes.  IX.  The  EfTenes  had  little  occafion  to  quarrel 

with  the  other  fedts,  as  they  dwelt  generally  in  a 
rural  folitude,  far  removed  from  the  view  and 
commerce  of  men.  This  lingular  feci,  which 
was  fpread  abroad  through  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  maintained,  that  religion 
confided  wholly  in  contemplation  and  filence. 
By  a  rigorous  abftinence  alio,  and  a  variety  of 
penitential  exercifes  and  mortifications,  which 
they  feem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, 
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tians  [«"],  they  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  flill  higher  c  e  n  t, 
degrees  of  perfection  in  virtue.  There  prevailed,  pA*'T  Im 
however,    among   the   members   of  this    fedl,    a  ■ 

confiderable  difference  both  in  point  of  opinion 
and  difcipline.  Some  paffed  their  lives  in  a  flate 
of  celibacy,  and  employed  their  time  in  educating 
and  inftrucling  the  children  of  others.  Others 
embraced  the  flate  of  matrimony,  which  they 
confidered  as  lawful,  when  entered  into  with  the 
fole  defign  of  propagating  the  fpecies,  and  not  to 
fatisfy  the  demands  of  luft.  Thole  of  the  ElTenes 
who  dwelt  in  Syria,  held  the  poflibility  of  ap- 
pealing the  deity  by  facrifices,  though  in  a  man- 
ner quite  different  from  that  of  the  Jews ;  by 
which,  however,  it  appears  that  they  had  not 
utterly  rejected  the  literal  ienfe  of  the  Mofaic 
law.  But  thofe  who  wandered  in  the  defarts  of 
Egypt  were  of  very  different  fentiments :  they 
maintained,  that  no  offering  was  acceptable  to 
God  but  that  of  a  ferene  and  compofed  mind,  ad- 
dicted to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things;  and 
it  is  manifefl  from  hence,  that  they  looked  upon 
the  law  of  Mofes  as  an  allegorical  fyflem  of  fpi- 
ritual  and  mylterious  truths,  and  renounced  in  its 
explication  all  regard  to  the  outward  letter  [0]. 

X.  The  Therapeutas,  of  whom  Philo  the  Jew  TbeThe- 
makes  particular  mention  in  his  treatife  concern- 
ing Contemplative  Life,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  this  feet.  From  this  notion  arofe 
the  divifion  of  the  Effenes  into  theoretical  and 
practical.  The  former  of  thefe  were  wholly  de- 
voted to  contemplation,  and  are  the  fame-  with 
the  Therapeutre ;  while  the  larter  employed  a 
part  of  their  time  in  the  performance  of  the  du- 

[7;]  See  the  annotations  of  Holftenius  to  Porphyry's  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  p.  1 1.  of  the  edition  pubiiihed  by  Kuiter. 

[c]  See  Mosheim's  obfervations  on  a  l'ciall  treatife  of  the 
learned  Cudworth's,  concerning  the  true  notion  of  .the 
Lord's  fupper,  p.  4. 
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cent,  ties  of  active  life.  Whether  this  divifion  be 
Part  i.  accurate  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  I  will  not  take 
».  upon  me  to  determine.     But  I  fee  nothing  in  the 

laws  or  manners  of  the  Therapeutee,  that  fhould 
lead  us  to  confider  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Ef- 
fenes  ;  nor  indeed  has  Philo  afTerted  any  fuch 
thing.  There  may  have  been,  furely,  many  other 
fanatical  tribes  among  the  Jews,  befides  that  of 
the  Effenes ;  nor  fhould  a  refemblance  of  prin- 
ciples always  induce  us  to  make  a  coalition  of 
feels.  It  is  however,  certain,  that  the  The- 
rapeutic were  neither  Chriftians  nor  Egyptians, 
as  fome  have  erroneoufly  imagined.  They  were 
undoubtedly  Jews ;  nay,  they  gloried  in  that 
title,  and  flyled  themfelves,  with  particular  af- 
fectation, the  true  difciples  of  Moses,  though 
their  manner  of  life  was  equally  repugnant  to  the 
inftitutions  of  that  great  lav/giver  and  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reafon,  and  fhewed  them  to  be 
a  tribe  of  melancholy  and  wrong-headed  Enthu- 
fiafts  [pi. 
Themor?i  XL  None  of  thefe  fe£b,  indeed,  feemed  to 
tbefefcas.  haye  the  interefts  of  real  and  true  piety  at  heart ; 
nor  were  their  principles  and  difcipline  at  all 
adapted  to  the  advancement  of  pure  and  fubftan- 
tial  virtue.  The  Pharifees  courted  popular  ap- 
plaufe  by  a  vain  oftentation  of  pretended  fanctity, 
and  an  auftere  method  of  living,  while,  in 
reality,  they  were  ftrangers  to  true  holinefs,  and 
were  inwardly  defiled  with  the  moft  criminal  dif- 
pofitions,  with  which  our  Saviour  frequently  re- 
proaches them.  They  alfo  treated  with  more 
veneration  the  commandments  and  traditions  of 
men,     than    the    facred    precepts    and    laws    of 

[p]  The  principal  writers,  who  have  given  accounts  of  the 
Therapeuu-e,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  in 
the  ivth  chapter  of  his  Lux  Saint  aris  Evangelii  toto  or  be  exo- 
riens,  p.  55. 
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God  \_q\  The  Sadducees,  by  denying  a  future  cent. 
(late  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  removed,  at  P  A  *'T  r< 
once,  the  moft  powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  and  ■ 

the  moft  effectual  reftraints  upon  vice,  and  thus 
gave  new  vigour  to  every  finful  pafTion,  and  a 
full  encouragement  to  the  indulgence  of  every 
irregular  defire.  As  to  the  EfTenes,  they  were  a 
fanatical  and  fuperftitious  tribe,  who  placed  reli- 
gion in  a  certain  fort  of  feraphic  indolence,  and, 
looking  upon  piety  to  God  as  incompatible  with 
any  focial  attachment  to  men,  diflblved,  by  this 
pernicious  doctrine,  all  the  great  bonds  of  hu- 
man fociety. 

XII.  While  then  fuch  darknefs,  fuch  errors  The  moiti- 
and  diffenfions  prevailed  among  thofe,  who  af-  fuperftition, 
fumed  the  character  and  authority  of  perfons  a.ndcorruP- 
diftinguifhed   by   their   fuperior  fanctity  and  wif- 

dom,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine,  how 
totally  corrupt  the  religion  and  morals  of  the 
multitude  muft  have  been.  They  were,  ac- 
cordingly, funk  in  the  moft  deplorable  ignorance 
of  God,  and  of  divine  things  ;  and  had  no  notion 
of  any  other  way  of  rendering  themfelves  accept- 
able to  the  Supreme  Being,  than  by  facrifices, 
warnings,  and  the  other  external  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Molaic  law.  Hence  proceeded 
that  dirTolution  of  manners,  and  that  profligate 
wickednefs,  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
during  Christ's  miniftry  upon  earth.  And 
hence  the  Divine  Saviour  compares  that  people 
to  a  flock  of  Irieep,  which  wandered  without  a 
fhepherd ;  and  their  doctors  to  men,  who,  though 
deprived  themfelves  of  fight,  yet  pretended  to 
Ihew  the  way  to  others  [r]. 

XIII.  To  all  thefe  corruptions,  both  in  point  TheCAB- 
of  doctrine  and  practice,    which  reigned  among  £££*©/ 

maiy  er- 
rors among 

[q]  Matt,  xxiii.    13,    14,  &c.  the  Jews, 

[r]  Matt.  x.  6.  xv.  24,  25.     John,  ix.  39. 
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cent,  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  wc 
Par't  i.  may  add  the  attachment  which  many  of  them 
■■  difcovered  to  the  tenets   of  the   oriental    philo- 

fophy  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabbala,  which-  was  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  thence.  That  confi- 
derable  numbers  of  the  Jews  had  imbibed  the 
errors  of  this  fantaflic  fyftem,  appears  evidently, 
both  from  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament, 
and  from  the  ancient  hiflory  of  the  Chriflian 
Church  \s~\  :  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  many  of 
the  Gnoftic  feels  were  founded  by  Jews.  Thofe 
among  that  degenerate  people,  who  adopted  this 
chimerical  philofophy,  muft  have  differed  vaflly 
from  the  reft  in  their  opinions  concerning  the 
God  of  the  Old  Teflament,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  character  and  doctrine  of  Moses,  and 
the  nature  and  my  fiery  of  the  Messiah  ;  fince 
they  maintained,  that  the  creator  of  this  world 
t  was  a  being  different  from  the  Supreme  God, 
and  that  his  dominion  over  the  human  race  was 
to  be  deflroyed  by  the  Messiah.  Every  one 
mufl  fee  that  this  enormous  fyflem  was  fruitful 
of  errors,  destructive  of  the  very  foundations  of 
Judaifm. 
TIiewex<v"  XIV.  If  any  part  of  the  Jewifh  religion  was 
of  Cod  cor-  lefs  disfigured  and  corrupted  than  the  reft,  it 
ruptedaifo     was      certainly,    the    form  of   external    worfhip, 

by  vam  ntet  .  *  *■ 

and  human  which  was  eftablifiied  by  the  law  of  Moses.  And 
inventions.  yec  many  learned  men  have  obferved,  that  a 
great  variety  of  rites  were  introduced  into  the 
fervice  of  the  temple,  of  which  no  traces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  facred  writings.  The  inftitution 
of  thefe  additional  ceremonies  was  manifeftly 
owing  to  thofe  changes  and  revolutions,  which 
rendered  the  Jews  more  converfant  with  the  na- 

[s~\   See. Jo h.  Chr.  Woi,f.  Blhlloth.  Ehraica,  vol.  ii.  lib. 
I  ii,  cap.  i.   §  ix.  p.  206. 
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tions  round  about  them,  than  they  had  formerly  cent. 
been.     For  when  they  faw  the  facred  rites  of  the  n     T      T 

.  i  -n  i  1  '  t     r  Part    I. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  they  were  taken  with  ieve- 

ral  of  the  ceremonies  that  were  ufed  in  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  did  not  hefitate 
to  adopt  them  in  the  fervice  of  the  true  God, 
and  add  them  as  an  ornament  to  the  rites  which 
they  had  received  by  divine  appointment  [/]. 

XV.  But    whence   fuch   enormous    degrees    of  Thecal 
corruption  in  that  very  nation  which  God  had,  in  ruption^n 
a  peculiar  manner,   feparated  from   an    idolatrous  Joanne  and 
world  to   be   the  depository  of  divine  truth  ?  Va-  ™^ed  a-a 
rious  caufes  may  be  afligned,   in  order  to  give  a  monsthe 
fatisfaclory  account   of  this  matter.     Firfty  It  is 
certain,    that  the   anceftors  of  thofe  Jews,    who 
lived  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  had  brought  from 
Chald<eay    and  the   neighbouring  countries,  many 
extravagant  and    idle  fancies,  which  were  utterly 
unknown    to    the   original    founders   of  the    na- 
tion [«].     The  conquer!  of  Afiay  by  Alexander 
the    Great,  was,  alfo,  an  event  from  which   we 
may  date  a  new  acceflion  of  errors  to  the  jewifh 
fyftem ;  fince,  in  confequence  of  that  revolution, 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks  began  to 
fpread  themfelves  among   the  Perfians,    Syrians, 
Arabians,    and  like  wife  among   the   Jews,    who, 
before    that    period,    were    entirely    unacquainted 
with  letters  and   philofophy.     We  may,   further, 
rank     among    the    caufes     that    contributed    to 
corrupt  the  religion    and    manners    of  the  Jews, 
their  voyages    into  the  adjacent  countries,    efpe- 
cially  Egypt  and   Phoenicia^  in  purfuit  of  wealth. 

[/]  See  the  learned  work  of  Spencer,  De  hgibus  Hebrtec- 
rujtiy  in  the  ivth  book  of  which  he  treats  exprefsly  of  thofe 
Hebrew  rites  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Gentile  worfhip, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1086,  edition  of  Cambridge. 

[u~\  See  Gale's  obfervations  on  Jamblichus,  De  myjler'ris 
"Egyptiorum,  p.  206.  Joseph  us  acknowledges  the  fame  thing 
in  his  Jewifh  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  vii.  §  2. 

Vol.  I.  E  For, 
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cent.  For,  with  the  treafures  of  thefe  corrupt  and  fu- 
L         perftitious  nations,   they  brought  home  alfo  their 
_  pernicious  errors,   and   their    idle   fictions,  which 

were    imperceptibly   blended   wich  their   religious 
fyftem.      Nor  ought  we  to  omit,    in   this  enu- 
meration, the  peftilential  influence  of  the  wicked 
reigns  of  Herod  and  his  fons,  and  the  enormous 
inftances    of  idolatry,    error,    and    licentioufnefs, 
which  this  unhappy  people  had  conftantly  before 
their   eyes   in  the   religion   and   manners   of  the 
Roman  governors  and  foldiers,  which,  no  doubt, 
contributed  much  to  the  progrefs  of  their  national 
fuperflition    and     corruption    of   manners.      We 
might  add  here    many   more   facts  and   circum- 
flances,    to    illuftrate    further    the    matter   under 
confideration  ;  but  thefe  will  be  readily  fuggefted 
to  fuch  as   have  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  the 
Jewifh  hiftory  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
Amidft  this       XVI.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  obfervation,  that, 
rupUon,00 "  corrupted  as   the  Jews  were  with  the  errors  and 
fome  re-      fuperftitions    of   the    neighbouring   nations,    they 
piety  were    ftill  preferved  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  law  of 
to  be  found.  ]y[0SES3  and  were  extremely  careful  that  it  fhould 
not    fuffer    any  diminution    of  its  credit,  or  lofe 
any  the  leaft  degree  of  that  veneration,  that  was 
due  to   its  divine   authority.      Hence  Jynagogues 
were  erected   throughout  the  province  of  Jud<eay 
in  which   the  people  affembled  for   the  purpofes 
of  divine  worfhip,  and  to  hear  their  doctors  in-  . 
terpret   and  explain   the  holy  fcriptures.      There 
v/ere,    befides,    in     the    more    populous    towns, 
public    fchools,     in     which     learned    men    were 
appointed    to    inftruct   the   youth    in    the   know- 
ledge    of    divine     things,     and     alfo     in    other 
branches  of  fcience  [w].      And   it  is  beyond  all 
doubt,     that     thefe     inftitutions     contributed    to 

[w]   See  Camp.  Vitringa,  Dt  fynagoga  wtere,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  v.  p.  667.  awUib.i,  cap.  v.  p.  133.  vii.  p.  156.  _ 
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maintain  the  law  in  its  primitive  authority,  and  cent. 
to  ftem  the  torrent  of  abounding  iniquity.  Part  i. 

XVII.  The  Samaritans,  who  celebrated  divine 
worfhip  in  the  temple  that  was  built  on  mount 
Gerizim,  lay  under  the  burthen  of  the  fame  evils 
that  opprefTed  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  lived 
in  the  bittereft  enmity,  and  were  alfo,  like  them, 
highly  inftrumental  in  increafing  their  own  cala- 
mities. We  learn  from  the  moft  authentic  his- 
tories of  thefe  times,  that  the  Samaritans  fuffered 
as  much  as  the  Jews,  from  troubles  and  divifions 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  factious  fpirits, 
though  their  religious  feels  were  yet  lefs  nu- 
merous than  thofe  of  the  latter.  Their  religion, 
alfo,  was  much  more  corrupted  than  that  of  the 
Jews,  as  Christ  himfelf  declares  in  his  conver- 
sation with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  though  it 
appears,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  notions 
concerning  the  offices  and  miniftry  of  the  Mes- 
siah, were  much  more  juft  and  conformable  to 
truth,  than  thofe  which  were  entertained  at  Je- 
rnjalem  [#].  Upon  the  whole  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Samaritans  mixed  the  profane  errors  of  the 
Gentiles,  with   the  facred  doctrines  of  the  Jews, 

t^3  [x]  Christ  infinuates  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Jewifh  worihip  to  that  of  the 
Samaritans,  John  iv.  22.  See  alfo,  on  this  head,  2  Kings 
xvii.  29.  The  paffage  to  which  Dr.  Mosheim  refers,  as  a 
proof  that  the  Samaritans  had  jufter  notions  of  the  Messiah 
than  the  Jews,  is  the  25th  verfe  of  the  chapter  of  St.  John, 
already  cited,  where  the  woman  of  Samaria  fays  to  Jesus,  1 
know  that  Messiah  cometh  which  is  called  Christ  :  <vjhen 
he  is  come,  he  'will  tell  us  all  thi?igs.  But  this  paffage  feems 
much  too  vague  to  j unify  the  conclufion  of  our  learned  hifto- 
rian.  Befides,  the  confeffion  of  one  perfon,  who  may  pof- 
fibly  have  had  fome  fingular  and  extraordinary  advantages, 
is  not  a  proof,  that  the  nation  in  general  entertained  the  fame 
fentiments,  efpecially  fmce  we  know  that  the  Samaritans  had 
corrupted  the  fervice  of  God  by  a  profane  mixture  of  the 
grofleft  idolatries. 
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cent,  and  were  exceflively  corrupted  by   the  idolatrous 

Par't  i.  cuft°ms  °f  tne  Paga"  nations  [y~\. 
— — — '       XVIII.  The  Jews  multiplied   fo  prodigioufly, 
The  date  of  t]-iat  fae  narr0w  bounds  of  Pale/tine  were  no  longer 
IfPakfti™?  fufficient  to  contain  them.     They  poured,  there- 
fore,   their  increafing  numbers    into    the    neigh- 
bouring countries,   and   that    with  fuch   rapidity, 
that,  at  the   time  of  Christ's   birth,   there   was 
fcarcely    a  province   in   the    empire,   where    they 
were  not  found  carrying  on  commerce,   and  exer- 
cifing    other   lucrative    arts.     They    were    main- 
tained,   in    foreign    countries,    againft    injurious 
treatment  and  violence,   by  the  fpecial  edicts  and 
protection   of  the  magiftrate  [2] ;    and  this,    in- 
deed,   was    abfolutely    neceflary,    fince,    in    moft 
places,  the  remarkable  difference  of  their  religion 
and   manners,  from    thofe   of  the    other    nations, 
expofed    them  to   the   hatred   and   indignation    of 
the   ignorant   and    bigoted    multitude.      All    this 
appears  to  have   been  mod   fingularly  and  wifely 
directed    by   the  adorable  hand  of  an  interpofing 
providence,    to   the  end   that  this    people,    which 
was  the  fole  depofitary  of  the  true   religion,  and 
of  the    knowledge  of  one   Supreme  God,    being 
ipread  abroad  through  the  whole  earth,  might  be 
every    where,    by    their   example,  a   reproach    to 
fuperfiition,  contribute  in  fome  meafure  to  check 
it,  and   thus  prepare    the  way  for  that  yet   fuller 
difcovery    of   divine   truth,    which   was    to   fhine 
upon  the  world  from  the  miniftry  and   gofpel  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

[y]  Thofe  who  defire  an  exaft  account  of  the  principal 
authors  that  have  written  concerning  the  Samaritans,  will 
find  it  in  the  learned  work  of  Jo.Gottlob  Carpzovius, 
entitled,  Critied  S.  Vet.  Teftam,  part  II.   cap.  iv.  p.  595. 

[«•]  See  the  account,  published  at  Leyden  17 12,  by  James 
Gronovius,  of  the  Roman  and  Afiatic  edi&s  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  allowing  them  the  free  and  fecure  exercife  of  their 
religion,  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  bejfer  Afia. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Concerning  the  life  and  aclions  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Part   I. 


I.  THE  errors  and  diforders  that  we  have  now  cent. 

been  confidering,  required  fomething  far 
above  human  wifdom  and  power  to  difpel  and 
remove  them,  and  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  The  birth  of 

Chris? 

miferable  flare  to  which  they  were  reduced  by 
them.  Therefore,  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  Son  of  God 
defcended  upon  earth,  and,  taking  upon  him  the 
human  nature,  appeared  to  men  under  the  fub- 
lime  characters  of  an  infallible  teacher,  an  all- 
fufficient  mediator,  and  a  fpiritual  and  immortal 
king.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem^  in 
the  land  of  Paleftine.  The  year,  in  which  it 
happened,  has  not  hitherto  been  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty, notwithstanding  the  deep  and  laborious 
refearches  of  the  learned  on  that  matter.  There 
is  nothing  furprifing  in  this,  when  we  confider 
that  the  firft  Chriftians  laboured  under  the  fame 
difficulties,  and  were  divided  in  their  opinions, 
concerning  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  [#].  That 
which  appears  moil  probable,  is,  that  it  hap- 
pened about  a  year  and  fix  months  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  in  the  year  of  Rome  748  or 
749  [^]«  The  uncertainty,  however,  of  this 
point  is  of  no  fort  of  confequence.  We  know 
that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  ihone  upon 
the  world..  And,  though  we  cannot  fix  the  pre- 
cife  period  in  which  he   arofe,   this  will  not  hin- 

\_a]  The  learned  John  Albert  Fabric ius  has  collected 
all  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  concerning  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth,  in  his  Bibliograpb.  Antiquar.  cap.  vii.  §  ix. 
p.  187. 

[t]  Matt.  iii.  2,  &c.     Johni.  22,  &c. 
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cent,  der  us  from  enjoying  the  direction  and  influence 

Part  i.  °f  n*s  Ylt^  anc^  falutarv  beams. 

►       II.    Four    infpired    writers,     who    have    tranf- 

The  ac       rnitted  to  us  an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of 

counts  gi-  .  . 

ven  of         Jesus    Christ,    mention    particularly    his    birth, 
J""Jis     his  lineage,  his  family,  and  his  parents;  but  they 
infancy  and  fay    very    little    concerning    his    infancy    and   his 
J0Uth*         earlier    youth.       Not   long   after    his    birth,    he 
was  conducted  by  his    parents    into  Egypt,   that 
he  might  be  there  out  of  the  reach  of  Herod's 
cruelty  [*•].     When  he  was  but  twelve  years  old, 
he  difputed,  in  the  temple,  with  the  mod  learned 
of  the    Jewifh    doctors,    concerning   the  fublime 
truths  of  religion.     And  the  reft  of  his  life,  until 
the  thirtieth   year   of  his  age,  was    fpent   in   the 
obfcurity  of  a  private  condition,  and  confecrated 
to  the  duties  of  filial  obedience  [d~\.     This  is  all 
that    the   wifdom   of  God    has   permitted   us    to 
know,    with    certainty,    of  Christ,     before    he 
entered    upon    his    public    miniftry;    nor  is    the 
itory   of    his    having    followed    the    trade  of  his 
adopted  father  Joseph  built  upon  any  fure  founda- 
tion.    There  have  been,  indeed,   feveral  writers, 
who,  either  through  the  levity  of  a  wanton  ima- 
gination, or  with  a  defign  to  attract  the  admiration 
of  the  multitude,    have  invented  a  feries  of  the 
mod  extravagant  and   ridiculous   fables,  in  order 
to  give  an    account  of  this    obfcure  part  of  the 
Saviour's  life  [<?]. 
John,  the         III.  Jesus   began  his   public   miniftry    in    the 
of^MeY-  thirtieth  year  of  his  age;   and  to  render   it  more 
fijh.  folemn  and  affecting  to  the  Jews,  a  man,  whofe 

name   was  John,   the   fon  of  a  Jewifh  pried,   a 

[c]   Matt.  ii.   13. 

\d~\   Luke  ii.   51,  52. 

[e]  See  the  account,  which  the  abovementioned  Albert 
Fabric  1  us  has  given  of  thele  romantic  triflers,  in  his  Codex 
Apocryphns  N.  T.  torn.  i. 

perfon 
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perfon  of  great  gravity  alfo,   and  much  reflected  cent. 
on  account  of  the  auftere  dignity  of  his  life  and  „    J*     T 
manners,   was   commanded  by  God  to   proclaim  _.* 

to  the  people  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that 
had  been  promifed  to  their  fathers.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  called  himfelf  the  fore-runner  of 
the  Messiah.  Filled  with  a  holy  zeal  and  a  di- 
vine fervour,  he  cried  aloud  to  the  Jewifh  nation 
to  depart  from  their  tranfgreflions,  and  to  purify 
their  hearts,  that  they  might  thus  partake  of  the 
bleflings-,  which  the  Son  of  God  was  now  come  to 
offer  to  the  world.  The  exhortations  of  this 
refpectable  mefTenger  were  not  without  effect; 
and  thofe  who,  moved  by  his  folemn  admoni- 
tions, had  formed  the  refolution  of  correcting 
their  evil  difpofirions  and  amending  their  lives, 
were  initiated  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer 
by  the  ceremony  of  immerfion,  or  baptifm  [/]. 
Christ  himfelf,  before  he  began  his  miniitry, 
defired  to  be  folemnly  baptized  by  John  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  that  he  might  not,  in  any 
point,  neglect  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the 
Jewifh  law. 

IV.  It  is  not  necefTary  to  enter  here  into  a  The  Hfe  °* 
particular  detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus 
Christ.  All  Chriftians  muit  be  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  them.  They  muft  know,  that, 
during  the  fpace  of  three  years,  and  amidft  the 
deeper!:  trials  of  affliction  and  diftrefs,  he  in- 
ftructed  the  Jewifh  nation  in  the  will  and  counfels 
of  the  Mofl  High,  and  omitted  nothing,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  miniftry,  that  could  contribute  either 
to  gain  the'  multitude,  or  to  charm  the  wife. 
Every  one  knows,  that  his  life  was  a  continued 
fcene  of  the  mod  perfect  fanctity,  and  the  pureft 
and  moil  active  virtue  -,  not  only  without  fpot, 
but  alfo  beyond  the  reach  of  fufpicion.  And  it 
is  alfo  well  known,  that  by  miracles  of  the  molt 

[/]  Matt.  ili.  6.     John  i.  22. 

E  4  ftupen- 
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cent,  ftupendous  kind,   and  not  more  ftupendous  than 
Part  i.  falutary  and  beneficent,  he  difplayed  to  the  uni- 

< verfe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  he  brought 

with  him  from  above,  and  demonftrated  the  rea- 
lity of  his  divine   commiflion   in    the  moil  illuf- 
trious  manner. 
The  dec-         V.  As  this  divine  religion  was  to  be  propagated 

Mftlesland  t0  tne  utm°ft  enc^s  °f  tne  earth,  it  was  neceftary 
of  the  lxx  that  Christ  fhould  chufe  a  certain  number  of 
dicipies  perfons,  to  accompany  him  conflantly  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  miniftryj  that  thus  they 
might  be  faithful  and  refpectable  witnefTes  of  the 
fanctity  of  his  life  and  the  grandeur  of  his  mira- 
cles, to  the  remoteft  nations ;  and  alfo  tranfmit 
to  the  lateft  pofterity  a  genuine  account  of  his 
fublime  doctrines,  and  of  the  nature  and  end  of 
the  gofpel-difpenfation.  Therefore  Jesus  chofe, 
out  of  the  multitude  that  attended  his  difcourfes, 
twelve  perfons,  whom  he  feparated  from  the  reft 
by  the  name  of  Apojlles.  Thefe  men  were  illi- 
terate, poor,  and  of  mean  extraction,  and  fuch 
alone  were  truly  proper  to  anfvver  the  views  of 
the  divine  Saviour.  He  avoided  making  ufe  of 
the  miniftry  of  perfons  endowed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  fortune  or  birth,  or  enriched  with  the 
treafures  of  eloquence  and  learning,  left  the  fruits 
of  this  embafly,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel, 
fhould  be  attributed  to  human  and  natural 
caufes  [g],  Thefe  apoftles  were  fent  but  once  to 
preach  to  the  Jews  during  the  life  of  Christ  [&]. 
He  chofe  to  keep  them  about  his  own  perfon, 
that  they  might  be  thoroughly  inftructed  in  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  That  the  multitude, 
however,  might  not  be  deftitute  of  teachers  to 
enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
Christ  appointed  lxx  difciples  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings  of  life  eternal  throughout  the  whole 
province  of  Judxa  [i]. 

[g\   1  Cor.  i.  21.  [b]  Matt.  x.  7.  [/]  Luke  x.  1. 

VI. 
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VI.  The  refearches  of  the  learned  have  been  cent. 
employed  to    find    out    the    reafon    of   Christ's  „     l     t 

-     •  i  i  r      i  n  P  a  r  t    I. 

fixing  the  number  or  the  apoitles  to  twelve,  and  — — 

that  of  the  difciples  to  Jeventy  ;  and  various  con--  Wh? ,the 

jectures  have  been  applied  to  the  folution  of  this  theapofties 

queition.     But  fince  it  is  manifeit,  from  the  words  was  fixed . 

r  r>  i   •       r  if  r  n  i  •  to  xu,and 

of  our  Saviour  himieir  [_^J_,  that  he  intended  the  that  of  the 
number  of  the  xn  apoitles  as  an  allufion  to  that  of  d,fciPlest0 

r  •  r  lxx. 

the  tribes  or  Israel;  it  can  icarcely  be  doubted, 
that  he  was  willing  to  infinuate  by  this  appoint- 
ment, that  he  was  the  fupreme  lord  and  high-prieit 
of  thefe  twelve  tribes,  into  which  the  Jewiih  nation 
was  divided.  And  as  the  number  of  difciples  an- 
fwers  evidently  to  that  of  the  fenators,  of  whom 
the  council  of  the  people,  or  the  fanhedrim,  was 
compofed,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conjecture  of  thofe,  who  think,  that  Christ, 
by  the  choice  of  the  Jeventy ,  defigned  to  admonifh 
the  Jews,  that  the  authority  of  their  fanhedrim  was 
now  at  an  end,  and  that  all  power,  with  refpect  to 
religious  matters,  was  veiled  in  him  alone. 

VII.  The   miniftry  of  the  divine  Saviour  was  Chri 


ST  S 


confined  to  the    Tews;   nor,    while    he   remained  hmy*m 

■'  tends    be 


c&a, 


upon  earth,  did  he  permit  his  apoitles  or  difcU  ^m  ju- 
pies  to  extend  their  labours  beyond  this  diitin- 
guifhed  nation  [/].  At  the  fame  time,  if  we 
confider  the  iiluitrious  acts  of  mercy  and  omni- 
potence, that  were  performed  by  Christ,  it  will 
be  natural  to  conclude  that  his  fame  muft  have 
been  very  foon  fpread  abroad  in  other  countries. 
We  learn  from  writers  of  no  fmall  note,  that 
Abgarus,  king  of  Edejfa,  being  feized  with  a 
fevere  and  dangerous  illnefs,  wrote  to  our  bleifed 
Lord  to  implore  his  affiftance;  and  that  Jesus 
not  only  fent  him  a  gracious  anfwer,  but  alfo 
accompanied   it   with  his  picture,    as  a    mark  of 

[i]  Matt.  xix.  2S.     Luke  xxii.  30. 
[/]  Matt.  x.  5,6.  xv.  24. 

his 
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cent,  his  efteem  for  that  pious  prince  [m\.     Thefe  let- 
Pau't  i.  tcrs   are   ftJW  extant.     Bnt  they  are  juftly  looked 

upon  as  fictitious  by  moft  writers,  who  alio  go  yet 

farther,  and  treat  the  whole  ftory  of  Aegarus 
as  entirely  fabulous,  and  unworthy  of  credit  [»]. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  alTert  the  genuinenefs  of 
thefe  letters ;  but  I  fee  no  reafon  of  fufficient 
weight  to  deftroy  the  credibility  of  the  whole 
ftory,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  given  occafion 
to  them  [0]. 


[m]  Euseb.  Hifi.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  p.  21.  Jo.  Al- 
bert Fabric.  Codex  Apocryphus  N.  T.  torn.  i.  p.  317. 

[n]  See  Bask  age,  Hijloire  des  Jtiifs,  vol.  i.  cap.  xviii. 
p.  500.  As  alfo  Theoph.  Sigf.  Eayerus,  Hifioria  Edefjena 
et  Ojro'e'na,  lib.  iii.  p.  104.  jos.  Simon  Asshmanus,  Bi- 
blioth.   Oriental.  Clement.   Vatic  ana,  torn  i.  p.  554. 

K33  [0]  There  is  no  author  who  has  diicuflcd  this  queftion 
(concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  of  Christ  and 
Aegarus,  and  the  truth  of  the  whole  ftory)  with  luch  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  as  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  his  excellent  work,  entitled,  A  new  and  full  method 
of  fettling  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Ne<w  Tejlament.  Not- 
with Handing  the  opinions  of  fuch  celebrated  names  as  Par- 
ker, Cave,  and  Grabe,  in  favour  of  thefe  letters,  and  the' 
hiftory  to  which  they  relate,  Mr.  Jones  has  offered  reafons  to 
prove  the  whole  fictitious,  which  feem  unanswerable,  inde- 
pendent of  the  authorities  of  Rivet,  Chemnitius,  Wal- 
ther,  Simon,  Du  Pin,  Wake,  Spanheim,  Faericius, 
and  Le  Clerc,  which  he  oppofes  to  the  three  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  remarkable  that  this  ftory  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  writer  before  Eusebius;  that  it  is  but  little  taken  notice 
of  by  fucceeding  writers;  that  the  whole  affair  was  unknown 
to  Christ's  Apoftles,  and  to  the  Chriftians,  their  contem- 
poraries, as  is  manifeft  from  the  early  difputes  about  the 
method  of  receiving  Gentile  converts  into  the  church,  which 
this  ftory,  had  it  been  true,  muft  have  entirely  decided.  As 
to  the  letters,  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  their  fpurioufnefs ; 
fmce,  if  Christ  had  written  a  letter  to  Aegarus,  it  would 
have  been  a  part  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  would  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teilament. 
See  Lardner's  Collection  of  Ancient  jfe<vuijh  and  Heathen  Tefti- 
nvonies,  vol.  i.  p.  297,  &c.  It  muft  be  obferved  in  behalf  of 
Euseb  1  us,  that  he  relates  this  ftory,  as  drawn  from  the  ar- 
chives of  Ed  ess  a. 

VIII. 
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VIII.  A  great  number  of  the  Jews,  ftruck  with  cent. 

thofe  illuftrious  marks  of  a  divine  authority  and  Par't  I( 
power,  that  fhone  forth  in  the  miniftry  and  actions 


of  Christ,  regarded  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  ™se0fUC" 
the  true  Messiah.  The  rulers  of  the  people,  Christ's 
and  more  efpecially  the  chief  priefts  and  Phari-  mml  ry" 
fees,  whofe  licentioufneis  and  hypocrify  he  ctn- 
fured  with  a  noble  and  generous  freedom,  la- 
boured with  fuccefs,  by  the  help  of  their  paffions, 
to  extino-uifh  in  their  breads  the  conviction  of  his 
celeftial  million ;  or,  at  lead,  to  fupprefs  the 
effects  it  was  adapted  to  produce  upon  their  con- 
duct. Fearing  alfo  left  the  miniftry  of  Christ 
fhould  tend  to  diminifh  their  credit,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
the  impious  abufe  of  their  authority  in  religious 
matters ;  they  laid  fnares  for  his  life,  which,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  were  without  effect.  They 
fucceeded,  at  length,  by  the  infernal  treafon  of 
an  apoftate  difciple,  by  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
who  difcovered  the  retreat  which  his  divine  mafter 
had  cholen  for  the  purpofes  of  meditation  and 
repofe,  and  thus  delivered  him  into  the  mercilefs 
hands  of  a  brutal  foldiery. 

IX.  In    confequence   of  this,    Jesus   was    firft  ?eath  of 
brought  before  the  Jewifh  high-prieft  and  fanhe- 
drim,    before  whom    he    was    accufed    of  having 
violated  the  law,   and   blafphemed  the  majefty  of 
God.     Dragged   from   thence   to   the  tribunal   of 
Pilate  the  Roman  praetor,  he  was  there  charged 
with  feditious  enterprifes,  and  with  treafbn  agairift 
CiSSAR.     Both  thefe  accufations  were  fo  evidently 
falfe,   and  deftitute   even   of  every   appearance  of 
truth,  that  they  muft  have  been  rejected  by  any 
judge,   who  acted  upon  the  principles  of  common 
equity.     But  the   clamours   of  an  enraged  popu- 
lace, {et  on  by  the   impious  inftigations  of  their 
priefts   and  rulers,   intimidated    Pilate,   and    en- 
gaged him,    though  with  the  utmoft  reluctance, 

l  and 
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cent,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conference, 
Part  I.  t0   pronounce  a  capital  fentence  againft  Christ. 
..  >  The    divine   Saviour    behaved    with    inexpreffible 
dignity  under  this  heavy  trial.     As  the  end  of  his 
million   was   to    make    expiation  for   the    fins    of 
men,   fo  when   all  things    were  ready,   and  when 
he  had  rimmed  the  work  of  his  glorious  miniftry, 
he  placidly  fubmitted   to  the  death   of  the  crols, 
and,  with  a  ferene  and  voluntary  refignation,  com- 
mitted his  fpirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father. 
hj5  refur»         X.  After  Jesus   had    remained    three   days  in 
irctbon.        t|ie  fepU]cnrej  ne  relumed  that  life  which  he  had 

voluntarily  laid  down;  and,  riling  from  the  dead, 
declared  to  the  univerfe,  by  that  triumphant  act, 
that  the  divine  justice  was  fatisried,  and  the  paths 
of  falvation  and  immortality  rendered  acceftible 
to  the  human  race.  He  converfed-with  his  dif- 
ciples  during  forty  days  after  his  refurre£r,ion, 
and  employed  that  time  in  inftructing  them  more 
fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom.  Many 
wife  and  important  reafons  prevented  his  (hewing 
himfelf  publicly  at  Jerufalem,  to  confound  the 
.  malignity  and  unbelief  of  his  enemies.  He  con- 
tented himfelf  with  manifefting  the  certainty  of 
his  glorious  refurrection,  to  a  fufficient  number 
of  faithful  and  credible  witnefTes;  forefeeing, 
perhaps,  that  if  he  appeared  in  public,  thofe  ma- 
licious unbelievers,  who  had  formerly  attributed 
his  miracles  to  the  power  of  magic,  would  now 
reprefent  his  refurreclion,  as  a  phantom,  or 
vifion,  produced  by  the  influence  of  infernal 
powers.  After  having  remained  upon  earth 
during  the  fpace  of  time  above  mentioned,  and 
given  to  his  difciples  a  divine  commifiion  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  falvation  and  immor- 
tality to  the  human  race,  he  attended  into  heaven, 
in  their  prefence,  and  refumed  the  enjoyment  of 
that  glory  which  he  was  poneiTed  of  before  the 
worlds  were  created. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Concerning  the  profpercus  events  that  happened  to  the 
church  during  this  century. 


I.    TESUS,  being  afcended    into   heaven,  foon  cent. 
J    fhewed  his  afflicted  difciples,  that,   though  D    I#    _ 

"art    I. 


I. 

J    A 

invifible  to  mortal  eyes,  he  was  ftill  their  omni-  . 


potent  protector  and  their  benevolent  guide.  TheaPoftie« 
About  fifty  days  after  his  departure  from  them,  the  Holy 
he  gave  them  the  firft  proof  of  that  majefty  and  Ghoft* 
power  to  which  he  was  exalted,  by  the  effufion  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  them  according  to  his  pro- 
mife  [p~\.  The  confequences  of  this  grand  event 
were  iurprifing  and  glorious,  infinitely  honour- 
able to  the  Chriftian  religion  and  the  divine  mif- 
iion  of  its  triumphant  author.  For  no  fooner  had 
the  apoftles  received  this  precious  gift,  this  ce- 
leftiai  guide,  than  their  ignorance  was  turned  in- 
to light,  their  doubts  into  certainty,  their-  fears 
into  a  firm  and  invincible  fortitude,  and  their 
former  backwardnefs  into  an  ardent  and  inex- 
tinguifhable  zeal,  which  led  them  to  undertake 
their  facred  office  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity  and 
alacrity  of  mind.  This  marvellous  event  was  at- 
tended with  a  variety  of  gifts;  particularly  the 
gift  of  tongues,  fo  indifpeniably  necefTary  to  qua- 
lify the  apoftles  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  dif- 
ferent nations.  Thefe  holy  apoftles  were  alfo  filled 
with  a  perfect  perfuafion,  founded  on  Christ's 
exprefs  promife,  that  the  divine  prefence  would 
perpetually  accompany  them,  and  fhew  itfelf  by 
miraculous  interpofitions,  as  often  as  the  fuccefs 
of  their  miniftry  ftiould  render  this  necefTary. 

II.  Relying  upon   thefe  celeftial   fuccours,  the  f  reach  the 
apoftles  began  their  glorious  miniftry,   by  preach-  lotbifewi 
ing  the  gofpel,   according    to    Christ's  pofitive  an<^sa- 

rr:ariuns, 
[p]    A&S  li.    I,  &C. 

p-  command, 
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cent,  command,   firft  to  the  Jews,   and  by  endeavour- 
Par't  i.  *ng  t0  bring  that  deluded  people  to  the    know- 

ledge  of  the  truth   [g\.     Nor  were  their  labours 

unfuccefsful,  fince,    in  a  very  fhort  time,   many 
thoufands    were    converted,   by    the    influence   of 
their  rniniftry,   to  the  Chriftian  faith  [r].     From 
the  Jews  they  paffed  ro  the  Samaritans,  to  whom 
they  preached  with  fuch  efficacy,  that  great  num- 
bers   of    that    nation    acknowledged     the    Mes- 
siah \i\.     And,  after  that  they  had  exercifed  their 
miniflry,  during  feveral  years,  at  Jerufalem,  and 
brought  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  confidence  and 
maturity     the     Chriftian     churches     which    were 
founded   in  Paleftine  and   the  adjacent  countries, 
they  extended  their  views  further,   carried  the  di- 
vine lamp  of  the  gofpel  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,    and    law    their  labours    crowned,    almoft 
every  where,  with  the  moft  abundant  fruits. 
Thesiec-         \\\m  No  fooner  was  Christ  exalted  on   high, 
jB«wapoftie.  tnan  tne  apoftles  determined  to  render  their  num- 
ber complete,  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  their  divine 
mafter,   and  accordingly  to  chufe,  in  the  place  of 
Judas,  who  had  defperately  perifhed  by  his  own 
hands,    a    man    endowed   with   fuch    degrees    of 
fancYity  and  wifdom,  as  were  neceflary  in  a  ftation 
of  fuch  vaft  importance.     Having  therefore   ga- 
thered together  the  fmall  afiembly  of  Chriflians 
which  had  then  been   formed   at  Jerusalem,   two 
men,  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  faith,  were 
propofed   as  the  moft  worthy  to  ftand  candidates 
for  this  facred  office.     Thefe  men  were  Matthias 
and  Barnabas,  the  former  of  whom  was,  either 
by  lot  (which  is  the  moft  general  opinion),  or  by 
a  plurality  of  voices  of  the  affembiy  there  prefent, 
choien  to  the  dignity  of  an  apoftle  [/]. 

[ql   Luke  xxiv,  47.      A&s  i.  8.  xiii.  46.  [r]   A&s 

ii.  41.  iv.  4.  [i]   Ails  i.  8.  viii.  14.  [t\  A&s 

x.  26. 
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IV.  All  thefe  apoftles  were  men  without  edu-  cent. 
cation,   and  abfbiutely  ignorant  of  letters  and  phi-  p  A  R'T  jt 

lofophy ;   and  yet  in  the  infancy  of  the  Chriftian  ■ 

church,  it  was  necelTary  that  there  fhould  be,  at  roaubeCa^led 
lead,  fome  one  defender  of  the  gofpel,  who,  verfed  apoftie. 
in  the  learned  arts,  might  be  able  to  combat  the 
Jewifti  doctors  and  the  Pagan  philofophers  with 
their  own  arms.  For  this  purpofe,  Jesus  himfelf^ 
by  an  extraordinary  voice  from  heaven,  called  to 
his  fervice  a  thirteenth  apoftie,  whofe  name  was 
Saul  (afterwards  Paul),  and  whofe  acquaintance 
both  with  Jewifh  and  Grecian  learning  was  very 
considerable  [«].  This  extraordinary  man,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  mod  virulent  enemies  of  the 
Chriftians,  became  their  moft  glorious  and  trium- 
phant defender.  Independent  of  the  miraculous 
gifts  with  which  he  was  enriched,  he  was  natu- 
rally pofTefTed  of  an  invincible  courage,  an  amaz- 
ing force  of  genius,  and  a  fpirit  of  patience, 
which  no  fatigue  could  overcome,  and  which  no 
fufFerings  or  trials  could  exhauft.  To  thefe  the 
caufe  of  the  gofpel,  under  the  divine  appointment, 
owed  a  confiderable  part  of  its  rapid  progrefs  and 
furprifing  fuccefs,  as  the  Atls  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  abundantly  teilify. 

V.  The  rirft  Chriftian  church,  founded  by  the  Thechurc,-. 
apoftles,   was   that  of  Jerufalem,    which   was   the  °^eruJA' 
model  of  all   thofe  that   were   afterwards  erected 
during  this  firft  century.     This  church  was,  how-  how  confH- 
ever,    governed    by    the    apoftles    themfelves,    to  tut5d'     * 
whom  both   the  elders,  and   thofe  who  were  en- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  even  the  deacons > 
were  Subject.     The  people,  though  they  had  not 
abandoned  the  Jewifti  worihip,  held,  however,  fe- 
parate  aftemblies,  in   which   they  were  instructed 
by  the  apoftles  and  elders,  prayed  together,  cele- 
brated the  holy  fupper  in  remembrance  of  Christ, 

[# J  Adls  ix.  i. 
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cent,  of  his  death  and  fufferings,  and  the  falvation  of- 
Par't  i.  ^ere<^  t0  mankind  through  him;  and,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  thefe  meetings,  they  teftified  their  mu- 
tual love,  partly  by  their  liberality  to  the  poor, 
and  partly  by  fober  and  friendly  repafts  \w\> 
which  from  thence  were  called  feafts  of  charity. 
Among  the  virtues  which  diftinguiihed  the»rifing 
church  in  this  its  infancy,  that  of  charity  to  the 
poor  and  needy  llione  in  the  firft  rank,  and  with 
the  brighter!  luftre.  The  rich  fuppiied  the  wants 
of  their  indigent  brethren  with  fuch  liberality  and 
readinefs,  that,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  among  the 
primitive  difciples  of  Christ,  all  things  were  in 
common  [x~\.  This  expreffion  has,  however,  been 
greatly  abufed,  and  has  been  made  to  fignify  a 
community  of  rights,  goods,  or  poffejfions,  than  which 
interpretation  nothing  is  more  groundlefs,  no- 
thing more  falfe.  For  from  a  multitude  of  rea- 
fons,  as  well  as  from  the  exprefs  words  of  St. 
Peter  [jy],  it  is  abundantly  manifeft  that  the 
community,  which  is  implied  in  mutual  ufe  and 
mutual  liberality,  is  the  only  thing  intended  in 
this  palTage  [z], 
Many  VI.  The  apoftles,  having  finifhed  their  work 
founded  by  at  Jerifalem,  went  from  thence  to  employ  their 
theapofties    labours    in    other    nations,     travelled,    with    this 

in  different         .  r     ,        .  i  i  i 

pUce».  view,  over  a  great  part  or  the  known  world,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  planted  a  vaft  number  of  churches 
among  the  Gentiles.  Several  of  thefe  are  men- 
tioned in  the  facred  writings,  particularly  in  the 

[w]   Acts  ii.  42.  [x]   Ac~ls  ii.  44..  iv.  32. 

[  y]   Acts  v.  iv. 

{£?*  [z]  This  is  proved  with  the  utmofl  evidence  by  Dr. 
Mosheim,  in  a  dilTertation  concerning  the  true  nature  of  that 
community  of  goods,  which  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
church  of  Jeriifalem>  This  learned  difcourfe  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fecond.  volume  of  our  author's  incomparable  work,  entitled, 
DiJJertationcs  ad  hi/tori  am  Ecclcjiajlicam i  pertinent  es* 

Atls 
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A6fs  of  the  Apoftles  \a\  ;  though  thefe  are,  un-  cent, 
doubtedly,  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  churches,  P  A  R'T  I% 
which  were  founded  either  by  the  apoftles  them-  ■■ 

felves,  or  by  their  difciples  under  their  immediate 
direction.  The  diftance  of  time,  and  the  want  of 
records,  leave  us  at  a  lofs  with  refpedt  to  many 
interefting  circumftances  of  the  peregrinations  of 
the  apoftles  ;  nor  have  we  any  certain  or  precife 
accounts  of  the  limits  of  their  voyages,  of  the  par- 
ticular countries  where  they  fojourned,  nor  of  the 
times  and  places  in  which  they  finifhed  their  glo- 
rious courfe.  The  ftories  that  are  told  concern- 
ing their  arrival  and  exploits  among  the  Gauls, 
the  Englifh,  the  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  the 
Americans,  the  Chineie,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Ruffians,  are  too  romantic  in  their  nature,  and  of 
too  recent  a  date,  to  be  received  by  an  impartial* 
enquirer  after  truth.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe 
fables  were  forced  after  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne,  when  moft  of  the  Chriftian  churches 
contended  about  the  antiquity  of  their  origin, 
with  as  much  vehemence  as  the  Arcadians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Greeks,  difputed  formerly  about  their 
feniority  and  precedence. 

VII.  At  the  fame  time,  the  beauty  and  excel-  Christ  re* 
lence  of  the  Chriftian  religion  excited  the  admira-  mongthJ 
tion   of  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  wherever  Genlile3« 
the   apoftles   directed   their   courfe.      Many,  who 
were   not  willing  to  adopt  the  whole  of  its  doc- 
trines,   were,    neverthelefs,    as   appears  from  un- 
doubted   records,    fo  (truck  with   the  account   of 
Christ's   life  and  actions,  and   fo  charmed  with 
the    fublime    purity    of    his    precepts,    that   they 
ranked  him  in  the  number  of  the  greateft  heroes, 

[a]  The  names  of  the  churches,  planted  by  the  apoftles  in 
the  different  nations,  are  fpecified  in  a  work  of  Phil.  James 
Hartman,  De  rebus  gejlis  Ckrijlianorum  fub  apcftolis,  cap.  vii. 
p.  107;  and  alfo  in  that  of  F.  Ale ert  Fabric ius,  entitled, 
Lux  E-va?igelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  v.  p.  83,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  F  nay, 
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cent,  nay,  even  of  the  gods  themfelves.  Great  num- 
bers kept,  with  the  utmoft  care,  in  their  houfes, 
pictures  or  images  of  the  divine  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles,  which  they  treated  with  the  higher! 
marks  of  veneration  and  refpect  [£].  And  fo  il- 
luflrious  was  the  fame  of  Christ's  power  grown, 
after  his  refurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  mi- 
raculous gifts  fhed  from  on  high  upon  his  apoftles, 
that  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  faid  to  have  propofed 
his  being  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome,  which 
the  oppofition  of  the  fenate  hindered  from  taking 
effect.  Many  have  doubted  of  the  truth  of  this 
ftory  :  there  are,  however,  feveral  authors  of  the 
iirfb  note  who  have  declared,  that  the  reafons 
alleged  for  the  truth  of  this  fadl  are  fuch  as  have 
removed  their  doubts,  and  appeared  to  them  fa- 
tisfaclory  and  conclufive  [c]. 

VIII. 

[b]  This  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Eusebius  Hift.EccL 
lib.  vii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  265.  and  by  Iren^us,  lib.  i.  c.  xxv. 

[c]  See  Theod.  Has^eus,  De  dtcreto  Tiberii,  quo  Gbriftum 
rrfcrrc  <voluit  in  numerum  Deomm;  as  alfo  a  very  learned  letter 
written,  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  this  fadfc,  by  the  celebrated 
Christopher  Iselius,  and  publilhed  in  the  Blbliotbcque 
Germ  ,  n.  xxxii.  p.  147.  and  torn,  xxxiii.  p.  12.  [We 
may  add  to  this  note  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  that  the  late  learned 
profeffor  Altmann  publilhed  at  Bern,  in  the  year  1755,  an  *n~ 
genious  pamphlet  upon  this  fubject,  entitled  DifqutftH*  Ilijlo- 
rico-criilca  de  Epifida  Pontii  Pilati  ad  Tiberium,  qua  Christi 
mir acuta,  mors,  et  refurretlk  recenfebantur .  This  author  makes 
it  appearj  that  though  the  letter,  which  fome  have  attributed 
to  Pilate,  arid  which  is  extant  in  feveral  authors,  be  mani- 

lyfpurious,  yet  it  is  no  Iefs  certain,  that  Pilate  fent  to 
Ti  b  e  R 1  u  s  an  account  of  the  death  and  refurredion  of  C  h  r  i  s  t  . 
See   the  Bibliotb.  des  telenets  et  des  beaux  arts,  publilhed  at  the 

rue,  tern.  vi.  p.  360.    This  matter  has  been  examined  a: 
wkh   his   ufual  diligence  and  accuracy    by   the  learned   Dr. 
Lard  ft  er,  in  the  third  volume  of  iris  Col 

10  the  truth   of  the   Lb,  \on,  &c. 

p.  310,  &c.     He  thinks  that  the  tefftmo  justik  Mar- 

tyr and  Tertullian,  who,  in  apologies  for  Chriftianity, 
that  were  prefented,  or  at  leail  addrerTed  to  the  e  and 

,    Lateof.£c  Irates  of  high  authority  in  the  e 

pire,  affirm,  that  P 1  l  a  te  fent  to  Ti  B  E  R 1  u  s  an  account  of 

death 
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VIII.  When  we  confider  the  rapid  progrefs  of  c  e  n  t. 
Chriftianity  among  the  Gentile  nations^  and  the  Par*  T  I# 

poor   and   feeble  ihftruments  by  which  this  great  . 

and   amazing  event  was  immediately  effected,  we  lhe ""•« 

o  J  ,  o*  the  rac-id 

muft  naturally  have  recourfe  to  an  omnipotent  prnp3gatioa 
and  invifible  hand,  as  its  true  and  proper  caufe.  ^j#es°* 
For  unlefs  we  fuppofe  here  a  divine  interpolation, 
how  was  it  poflible  that  men,  deftitute  of  all  hu- 
man aid,  without  credit  or  riches,  learning  or 
eloquence,  could,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  perfuade  a 
confiderable  part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  reli- 
gion of  their  anceftors  ?  How  was  it  poffible, 
that  an  handful  of  apoftles,  who,  as  fifhermen  and 
publicans,  muft  have  been  contemned  by  their 
own  nation,  and  as  Jews,  muft  have  been  odious 
to  all  others,  could  engage  the  learned  and  the 
mighty,  as  well  as  the  fimple  and  thdfe  of  low 
degree,  to  forfake  their  favourite  prejudices,  and 
to  embrace  a  new  religion  which  was  an  enemy 
to  their  corrupt  paffions  ?  And,  indeed,  there 
were  undoubtedly  marks  of  a  celeftial  power  per- 
petually attending  their  miniftry.  There  was,  in 
their  very  language,  an  incredible ,  energy,  an 
amazing  power  of  fending  light  into  the  under- 
ftanding:,  and  conviction  into  the  heart.  To  this 
were  added,  the  commanding  influence  of  ftu- 
pendous  miracles,  the  foretelling  of  future  events, 
the  power  of  difcerning  the  fecret  thoughts  and 
intentions  of  the  heart,  a  magnanimity  fuperior 
to  all  difficulties,  a  contempt  of  riches  and  ho- 
nours, a  ferene  tranquillity  in  the  face  of  death, 
and  an  invincible  patience  under  torments  (till  , 
more  dreadful  than  death  itfelfj  and  all  this  ac- 
companied  with    lives   free    from    all  ftain,    and 

death  and  refurrecYion  of  Christ,  deferve  fome  regard; 
though  iome  writers,  and  particularly  Orosius,  have  made 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  original  narration  of  .Tert-ul- 
lian,  that  are  too  much  adapted  to  dimi]  -credibility 

cf  the  whole.] 
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gent,  adorned  with  the  conftant  practice  of  fublime  vir- 
Par't  r.  tue-     Thus    were   the   MefTengers  of  the  divine 

— — Saviour,  the  heralds  of  his  fpiritual  and  immortal 

kingdom,  furniflied  for  their  glorious  work,  as 
the  unanimous  voice  of  ancient  hiftory  fo  loudly 
teftifies.  The  event  fufficiently  declares  this ;  for 
without  thefe  remarkable  and  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances,  no  rational  account  can  be  given  of 
the  rapid  propagation  of  the  gofpel  throughout 
the  world. 
Miraculous  jx.  What  indeed  contributed  flill  further  to 
Sonicated  this  glorious  event,  was,  the  power  vefted  in  the 
by  the  a-  apoftles  of  tranfmitting  to  their  difciples  thefe  mi- 
raculous gifts.  For  many  of  the  nrft  Chriftians 
were  no  fooner  baptized  according  to  Christ's 
appointment,  and  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  God 
by  iblemn  prayer,  and  the  impofition  of  hands, 
than  they  fpoke  languages  they  had  never  known 
cr  learned  before ;  foretold  future  events,  healed 
the  fick  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jesus,  re- 
ftored  the  dead  to  life,  and  performed  many 
things  above  the  reach  of  human  power  [</ ].  And 
it  is  no  wonder  if  men,  who  had  the  power  -of  com- 
municating to  others  thefe  marvellous  gifts,  ap- 
peared great  and  refpectable,  wherever  they  ex- 
ercifed  their  glorious  miniftry. 
The  pro.  x.    Such    then  were   the    true   caufes  of  that 

|ofP«i  attri-  amazing  rapidity  with  which  the  Chriftian  reli- 
tutedtoab-  sjon  fp-ead  itielf  upon  earth;  and  thole  who  pre- 
tend  to  affign  other  realons  or  this  iurprifing 
event,  indulge  themfelves  in  idle  fictions,  which 
mult  difguft  every  attentive  obferver  of  men  and 
things.  In  vain,  therefore,  have  fome  imagined, 
that  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  the  Chriftians 
to  their  poor,  was  a  temptation  to  the  more 
indolent  and  corrupt  part  of  the  multitude  to  em- 

[V]  See  Pfanner's  learned  treatife,  De  charifmaiibus  Ji<vs 
donis  miracuhju  antique?  ecclefiee,  publifhed  a:  Francfort,  1683. 
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brace  the  gofpel.     Such  malignant  and  fuperfkial  cent. 
reafoners  do  not  confider,   that  thofe   who   em-  P  A  R'T  1t 

braced  this  divine  religion  expofed  their  lives  to — 

the  mod  imminent  danger;  nor  have  they  atten- 
tion enough  to  recollect,  that  neither  lazy  nor 
vicious  members  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  the 
fociety  of  Chriftians.  Equally  vain  is  the  inven- 
tion of  thofe,  who  imagine  that  the  profligate 
lives  of  the  Heathen  priefts  was  an  occafion  of 
the  converfion  of  many  to  Chriftianity.  For, 
though  this  might  indeed  give  them  a  difguft  at 
the  religion  of  thefe  unworthy  minifters,  yet  it 
could  not,  alone,  attach  them  to  that  of  Jesus, 
which  offered  them  from  the  world  no  other  pro- 
fpects,  than  thofe  of  poverty,  infamy,  and  death. 
The  perfon,  who  could  embrace  the  gofpel,  folely, 
from  the  motive  now  mentioned,  muft  have  rea- 
foned  in  this  fenfelefs  and  extravagant  manner : 
<c  The  minifters  of  that  religion  which  I  have 
<c  profeiTed  from  my  infancy,  lead  profligate 
""  lives  :  therefore,  I  will  become  a  Chriftian, 
<c  join  myfelf  to  that  body  of  men  who  are  con- 
fC  demned  by  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  and  thus  ex 
"  pofe  my  life  and  fortune  to  the  mofl  imminent 
<c  danger/' 


CHAP.     V. 

Concerning  the  calamitous  events  that  happened  to  the 

church. 

I.  HpHE  innocence  and  virtue  that  diftinguifhed  Th5  J?*8 
fo  eminently  the  lives  of  Christ's  fervants,  ihechri- 
and  the  fpotlefs  purity  of  the  doctrine  they  taught,  ^siaPsm 
were  not  lurncient  to  defend  them  againft  the  vi- 
rulence and  malignity  of  the  Jews.     The  priefts 
and   rulers    of  that  abandoned   people,    not  only 
loaded  with  injuries  and  reproach  the  apoftles  of 

F  3  Jesus, 
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cent.  Jesus,    and    their    difciples,    but    condemned   as 
Part  i.   many  of  them,  as  they  could,  to  death,  and  exe- 

cuted  in  the  mod  irregular  and  barbarous  manner 

their  fanguinary  decrees.  The  murder  of  Ste- 
phen, of  James  the  fon  of  Zebedee,  and  of 
James,  furnamed  the '5^,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem, 
furnifh  dreadful  examples  of  the  truth  of  what  we 
here  advance  jVj.  This  odious  malignity  of  the 
Jewifh  doctors,  againft  the  heralds  of  the  gofpel, 
was  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  fecret  apprehenfion, 
that  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  would  deftroy  the 
credit  of  Judaifm,  and  bring  on  the  ruin  of  their 
pompous  ceremonies. 
Andaifoby  H.  The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Pale/? hie,  in  the 
reign  coun"  Ronian  provinces,  did  not  yield  to  thofe  of  Jeru- 
jalem  in  point  of  cruelty  to  the  innocent  difciples 
of  Christ.  We  learn  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
Afts  of  the  Apoflles,  and  other  records  of  un- 
queftionable  authority,  that  they  fpared  no  la- 
bour, but  zealoufly  feized  every  occadon  of  ani- 
rnatin  magiftrates  againft  the  Chriftians,  and 

fetting  on  the  multitude  to  demand  their  deftruc- 
tion.  The  high-pried  of  the  nation,  and  the 
Jews,  wh6,  dwelt  in  Paleftine,  were  inftrumental  in 
exciting  the  r^gc  of  thefe  foreign  Jews  againft  the 
infant  church,  by  fending  meffengers  to  exhort 
them  hot  only  to  avoid  all  intercourfe  with  the 
Chriftiao£,  but  alfo  to  perfecute  them  in  the  moil 
it  manner  [/].  '  For  this  inhuman  order, 
they  /oured   to   find   out  the  mofl  plaufible 

.ts :  and,  therefore,   they  gave  out,  that  the 
Chriftians  were  enemies  to  the  Roman  emperor, 

■  martyrdom  of  Stephen  is  recorded  in  the  Ails  of 
the  5^.;  a  pf  jam  es  the  Ton  of  Zebedee, 

Ads  xii.  i.  2j    that  of  James  th-  hdj£>  of  Jerufalem> 

is  mentioned   by  Josephus,    in  his  Jevuijb  A  if,  book 

xx.  eh.  viii.  and  by  Evsebivs,  in  hi  :ry,  book  li, 

chap,  xxiii. 

[/]  See  the  Di  '  [artyr  with  TryphO 

[,  cyz,  53.    109.    158.  318. 
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fince  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  cer-  cent. 
tain   perfon   whofe   name   was  Jesus,    whom  Pi-  P  A  R'T  h 

late   had  punifhed  capitally  as  a  malefactor  by  a  — — 

mod  righteous  fentence,  and  on  whom,  never- 
theless, they  conferred  the  royal  dignity.  Thcfe 
perfidious  infinuations  had  the  intended  effect, 
and  the  rage  of  the  Jews  againft  the  Chriftians 
was  conveyed  from  father  to  fon,  from  age  to 
age;  fo  that  the  church  of  Christ  had,  in  no  pe- 
riod of  time,  more  bitter  and  defperate  enemies 
than  that  very  people,  to  whom  the  immortal  Sa- 
viour was  more  efpecially  fent. 

III.  The  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  did  not  ThejeW9 
let  the  barbarous  conduct  of  this  perfidious  nation  „i(hcd  for"" 
go  unpunished.     The  moll  fignal  marks  of  divine-  th«rt«at. 
juftice  purfued  them,  and  the  cruelties  they  had  ch«mt 
exercifed   upon  Christ,    and  his  difciples,   were  a.nd,  ^1S  dif" 
dreadfully  avenged.     The  God,  who  had  for  fo 

many  ages  protected  the  Jews  with  an  out- 
ftretched  arm,  withdrew  his  aid.  He  permitted 
Jerufalemj  with  its  famous  temple,  to  be  deftroyed 
by  Vespasian  and  his  fon  Titus,  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  this  devoted  people  to  perifh  by  the 
fword,  and  the  greater!  part  of  thofe  that  re- 
mained to  g^oan  under  the  yoke  of  a  fevcre  bond- 
age. Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  the 
account  of  this  terrible  event,  and  the  circum- 
ftantial  defcription  of  the  tremendous  calamities 
which  attended  it,  as  they  are  given  by  Josephus, 
himfelf  a  Jew,  and  alfo  a  fpectator  of  this  horrid 
fcene.  From  this  period  the  Jews  experienced, 
in  every  place,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Gentile  nations,  ftill  more  than  they  had  formerly 
done.  And  in  thefe  their  calamities  the  predic- 
tions of  Chrift  were  amply  fulfilled,  and  his  divine 
million  further  illuftrated. 

IV.  flowever   virulent   the   Tews  were  againft  The:™ 
the  Lnnitians,    yet,    upon    many   occahons,    tney  feCuuons. 
wanted   power   to    execute    their   cruel  purpofes. 

F  4  This 
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cent.  This  was   not  the  cafe  with  the  Heathen  nations ; 

p  a  *  t  i.  and  therefore  from   them    the  Chriftians    fuffered 

— the  fevereft  calamities.     The  Romans  are  laid  to 

have  purfued  the  Chriftians  with  the  utmoft  vio- 
lence in  ten  perfecutions  [g],  but  this  number  is 
not  verified  by  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  church. 
For  if,  by  thefe  perfecutions,  fuch  only  are  meant 
as  were  fingularly  fevere  and  univerfai  through- 
out the  empire,  then  it  is  certain,  that  thefe 
amount  not  to  the  number  above  mentioned. 
And,  if  we  take  the  provincial  and  lefs  remark- 
able perfecutions  into  the  account,  they  far  exceed 
it.  In  the  fifth  century,  certain  Chriftians  were 
led  by  fome  paffages  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  by 
one  efpecially  in  the  Revelations  [£],  to  imagine 
that  the  church  was  to  naffer  ten  calamities  of  a 
moft  grievous  nature.  To  this  notion,  therefore, 
they  endeavoured,  though  not  all  in  the  fame  way, 
to  accommodate  the  language  of  hiftory,  even 
againft  the  teftimony  of  thofe  ancient  records, 
from  whence  alone  hiftory  can  fpeak  with  autho- 
rity [/]. 
«r>  made       v.  Nero  was  the  firft  emperor  who  enacted  laws 

CfcriftiaM.  againft  the  Chriftians.  In  this  he  was  followed  by 
Domitian,  Marcus  Antoninus  the  philofopher, 
Sever  us,  and  the  other  emperors,  who  indulged 
the  prejudices  they  had  imbibed  againft  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Jesus.  All  the  edicts  of  thefe  different 
princes  were  not,  however,  equally  unjuft,  nor 
made  with  the  fame  views,  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons.  Were  they  now  extant,  as  they  were  col- 
lected by  the  celebrated  lawyer  Domitius,  in  his 
book   concerning   the  duty  of  a  Proconful,    they 

[g]  The  learned  J.  Albert  Faericius  has  given  us  a  lift 
of  tne  authors  that  have  written  concerning  thefe  perfecutions^ 
in  his  Lux  Evangel ii  ovbi  unicverfo  exoriens,   cap.  vii.  p.  133. 

[/>]   Revel,  xvii.    14. 

[z]  See  SuLpitius  Sever  us,  book  ii.  ch.  xxxiii.  As  alfo 
Austin.,  De  civitate  Dei^  book  xviii.  ch.  lii. 
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would  undoubtedly  call  a  great  light  upon    the  cent. 
hiftory  of  the  church,  under  the  perfecuting  em-  Pa'*t  f 

perors  [£].     At  prefent  we  mud,  in   many  cafes, 

be  fatisfied  with  probable  conjectures  for  want  of 
more  certain  evidence. 

VI.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  this  part  of  The  caufe* 
our  hiftory,  a  very  natural  curiofity  calls  us  to  \lV1\0lZ~f 
enquire,  how  it  happened,  that  the  Romans,  who  the  Chnfti- 

n  ,   ,    r  rr  •  i     ,      .       ans  by  the 

were  troubieiome  to  no  nation  on  account  or  their  Romans, 
religion,  and  who  fuffered  even  the  Jews  to  live 
under  their  own  laws,  and  follow  their  own  me- 
thod of  worfhip,  treated  the  Chriftians  alone  with 
fuch  feverity  ?  This  important  queftion  feems  ftill 
more  difficult  to  be  folved,  when  we  confider  that 
the  excellent  nature  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
its  admirable  tendency  to  promote  both  the  public 
welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  the  private  felicity  of  the 
individual,  entitled  it,  in  a  lingular  manner,  to 
the  favour  and  protection  of  the  reigning  powers. 
One  of  the  principal  reafons  of  the  feverity,  with 
which  the  Romans  perfecuted  the  Chriftians,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  coniiderations,  feems  to  have 
been  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  with  which 
the  latter  regarded  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
which  was  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  form, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  very  eiTence  of  its  political 
constitution.  For,  though  the  Romans  gave  an 
unlimited  toleration  to  all  religions,  which  had 
nothing  in  their  tenets  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth, yet  they  w?ould  not  permit  that  of  their 
anceftors,  which  was  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of 
the   ftate,    to    be    turned   into   derifion,    nor    the 

[i]  The  Collection  of  the  imperial  edi&s  againft  the  Chri- 
ftians* made  by  Dom it  1  us,  and  now  loft,  is  mentioned  by 
Lactantius,  in  his  Divine  Infiitntcs ,  book  v.  chap.  xi. 
Such  of  thefe  edicls,  as  have  efcaped  the  ruins  of  time,  are 
learnedly  ill  unrated  by  Franc.  Balduinus,  in  a  fm  all  trea- 
tile,  entitled,  Comment arium  ad  cdida  -vetsrum  principum  Rcma-r 
novum  de  CbriJIiau's.  Of  which  a  fecond  edition  was  published 
by  M r .  Gu n d H n g,  at  Hall,  1727. 

people 
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cent,  people  to  be  drawn  away  from   their  attachment 
Part  i.  t0    it.      Thefe,    however,    were    the    two   things 

— which  the  Chriftians  were  charged  with,  and  that 

juflly,  though  to  their  honour.  They  dared  to 
ridicule  the  abfurdities  of  the  Pagan  fuperftition, 
and  they  were  ardent  and  afliduous  in  gaining  pro- 
felytes  to  the  truth.  Nor  did  they  only  attack  the 
religion  of  Rome,  but  alfo  all  the  different  fhapes 
and  forms  under  whieh  fuperflition  appeared  in 
the  various  countries  where  they  exerciled  their 
miniffay.  From  hence  the.  Romans  concluded, 
that  the  Chriftian  fedl  was  not  only  unfupportably 
daring  and  arrogant,  but,  moreover,  an  enemy  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  every  way  proper  to 
excite  civil  wars  and  commotions  in  the  empire. 
It  as,  probably,  on  this  account,  that  Tacitus 
reproaches  them  with  the  odious  character  of 
haters  of  mankind  [/],  and  flyles  the  religion  of 
Jesus  a  deftruclive  juperfiition -,  and  that  Sueto- 
r.ks  of  the  Chriftians,  and  their  doctrine, 
in  terms  of  the  fame  kind  \tn\ 
Otfcereaufes  VII.  Another  circumftance  that  irritated  the 
feVu'ikns.er"  ^°  againft  the  Chriftians,  was  the  fimplicity 

of  their  worfhip,  which  refembled  in  nothing  the 
red  rites  of  any  other  people.  The  Chriftians 
had  neither  faenfices,  nor  temples,  nor  images, 
nor  oracles,  nor  facerdotal  orders ;  and  this  was 
fufficient  to  bring  upon  them  the  reproaches  of  an 
ignorant    multitude,    who    imagined    that    there 

[I]   Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  xliv. 

[?/*]  In  Nerone,  cap.  xvi.  Thefe  odious  epithets,  which 
Tacitus  gives  to  the  Chriftians  and  their  religion,  as  like- 
\v.:>  the  language  of  Suetonius,  who  calis  Chriitianity  a 
poijbnous  or  malignant  fuperJHtion  ('malefic a  fuperjlitio ) , 
founded  upon  the  fame  reafons.  A  feci:,  which  not  only  could 
not  endure,  but  even  laboured  to  aboliih,  the  religious  fy  items 
of  the  Romans,  and  alfo  thofe  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
univerfe,  appeared  to  the  ihort-fighted  and  fuperficial  ob- 
fervers  of  religious  matters,  as  enemies  of  mankind,  and  per- 
sons poiTeiTed  with  a  mortal  hatred  of  all  the  human  race. 
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could    be  no  religion   without  thefe.     Thus  they  cent. 
were  looked  upon  as  a  for  t,  of  A  the  ills ;  and,  by  Pa(!"t  l 

the  Roman  laws,  thofe  who  were  chargeable  with  — « 

Atheifm  were  declared  the  pefts  of  human  fociety. 
But  this  was  not  all :  the  fordid  interefts  of  a  mul- 
titude, of  lazy  and  felfifh  priefts  were  immediately 
con  I    with   the   ruin    and    q  Hon   of   the 

Chriftian  caufe.  The  public  worfhip  of  fuch  an, 
immenfe  number  of  deities  was  a  fource  of  fub- 
fiftence,  and  even  of  riches,  to  the  whole  . 
of  priefts  and  augurs,  and  alio  to  a  multitude  of 
merchants  and  artnls.  And  as  the  progrefs  of  the 
gofpel  threatened  the  ruin  of  this  religious  traffic, 
and  the  profits  it  produced,  this  railed  up  new 
enemies  to  the  Chriftians,  and  armed  the  rage  of 
mercenary  fuperftition  againft  their  lives  and  their 
caufe  [»].  /-  ■ 

VIII.  To  accomplifh  more  fpeedily  the  ruin  of  Themoft 
the  Chriftians,  thofe,  whole  interefts  were  incom-  lamnics  * 
patible    with    the   progrefs   of  the   gcfpel,  loaded  jPr"d  a~ 
them  with  the  moft  opprobrious  calumnies,  which  g,inn  the 
were  too  eafily  received  as  truth,  by  the  credulous  c*Wuansr« 
and    unthinking    multitude,    among    whom   they 
were    difperfed    with    the   utmofl    induftry.     We 
find  a  large  account  of  thefe  perfidious  and  ill- 
grounded  reproaches  in  the  writings  of  the  firft 
defenders  of  the  Chriftian  caufe  [<?].     And  thefe, 

[«]  This  obfervatipn  is  verified  by  the  ftory  of  Df,  m  et  r  i  us 
the  filver-fmith,  Adis  xix.  25.  and  by  the  following  paflage  in 
the  97^  letter  of  the  x^  book  of  Pliny  s:  "   The 

*c  temples,  widen  were  ahnr.j}  defer  ted,  begin  to  be  frequented 
<e  again;  and  the  facred  rites,  which  have  been  long  ne- 
fC  glecled,  are  again  perfomed. — The  victims,  wliich  have 
*£  had  hitherto  few  pur  chafers,  begin  to  come  again  to  to*: 
s(  market,"   (Je. 

[0]   See  the  laborious  work  of  Cv  rist.  For t holt,  en* 

titled,  Paganus  oh;  red  at  or,  Jcu  de  cfi  n  Chrl- 

Jiianos',   to  which  may  be  added,  Jo.  Jao,  HolDRicus,  De 

Milium  in  Qhrijiiams,  pubiiifred  at  Zurich,  in  8vo. 

in  the  y jar  1744. 
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cent,  indeed,   were  the  only  arms  they  had  to  oppofc 
Part  i.  the  truth ;  fince  the  excellence  of  the  gofpel,  and 

the  virtue  of  its  minifters  and  followers,  left  its 

enemies  no  refources  but  calumny  and  perfec- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  imagined,  in  point  of  vi- 
rulence and  fury,  that  they  did  not  employ  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Chriftians.  They  even  went  fo  far 
as  to  perfuade  the  multitude,  that  all  the  calami- 
ties, wars,  tempefts,  and  difeafes,  that  afflicted 
mankind,  were  judgments  fent  down  by  the 
angry  gods,  becaufe  the  Chriftians,  who  con-< 
temned  their  authority,  were  fuffered  in  the  em- 
pire [/>]. 
Thepunifli-       jx.  The  various  kinds  of  punifhments,  both 

merits  and  •      i  i  r\  •  i  •    i  i  i 

judicial  capital  and  corrective,  which  were  employed 
fon»t»fed  againft  the  Chriftians,  are  particularly  described 
Chrfaians.  by  learned  men  who  have  written  profeffedly  up- 
on that  fubject  \_q\  The  forms  of  proceeding, 
ufed  in  their  condemnation,  may  be  feen  in  the 
Affis  of  the  Martyrs,  in  the  letters  of  Pliny  and 
Trajan,  and  other  ancient  monuments  [r],  Thefe 
judicial  forms  were  very  different,  at  different 
times,  and  changed  naturally  according  to  the 
mildnefs  or  feverity  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
different  emperors  againft  the  Chriftians.  Thus, 
at  one  time,  we  fee  the  moft  diligent  fearch  made 
after  the  followers  of  Christ;  at  another,  all 
perquifition  fufpended,  and  pofitive  accufation 
and  information  only  allowed.  Under  one  reign 
we  fee  them,  upon  their  being  proved  Chriftians, 
or  their  conferring  themfelves  fuch,  immediately 
dragged  away  to  execution,  unlefs  they  prevent 
their  punifhment  by  apoftafy  $  under  another,  we 

[/]   See  Armobius  Contra, gcnies . 

[^]  See  for  this  purpofe  Ant.  Gallonius  and  Gasp.  Sa- 
ciTTARius,  D?  cruciatibm  martyrum. 

[r]  SeeBoHMER,  Juris  Ecckj\  Protejlafit,  torn.  iv.  lib.  V* 
Decretal*  tit.  I.  §  32.  p,  617. 

fee 
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fee  inhuman  magiftrates  endeavouring  to  compel  cent, 
them,  by  ail  forts  of  tortures,  to  renounce  their  p    L 
profeflion.  \ 

X.  They  who,    in  the   perilous  times    of  the  Martyrs  and 
church,    fell  by  the.  hand  of  bloody  perfecution,  con<effors« 
and  expired  in  the  caufe  of  the  divine  Saviour, 

were  called  martyrs;  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
facred  writings,  which  fignifies  witnejfes,  and  thus 
expreffes  the  glorious  teftimony  which  thefe  mag- 
nanimous believers  bore  to  the  truth.  The  title 
of  confejfors  was  given  to  fuch,  as,  in  the  face  of 
death,  and  at  the  expence  of  honours,  fortune, 
and  all  the  other  advantages  of  the  world,  had 
confefled  with  fortitude,  before  the  Roman  tri- 
bunals, their  firm  attachment  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  The  veneration  that  was  paid  to  both  mar- 
tyrs and  confejfors  is  hardly  credible.  The  diflin- 
guifhing  honours  and  privileges  they  enjoyed,  the 
authority  with  which  their  counfels  and  decifions 
were  attended,  would  furnifh  ample  matter  for  a 
hiftory  apart ;  and  fuch  an  undertaking  might  be 
highly  ufeful  in  many  refpecls.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  as  much  wifdom  as  juftice  in  treating  with 
fuch  refpect,  and  inverting  with  fuch  privileges, 
thefe  Chriftian  heroes  -,  fince  nothing  was  more 
adapted  to  encourage  others  to  fuffer  with  cheer- 
fulnefs  in  the  caufe  of  Christ.  But,  as  the  bed 
and  wifeft  inflitutions  are  generally  perverted,  by 
the  weaknefs  or  corruption  of  men,  from  their 
original  purpofe;  fo  the  authority  and  privileges 
granted,  in  the  beginning,  to  martyrs  and  con- 
ferTors,  became,  in  procefs  of  time,  a  fuppcrt  to 
fuperftition,  an  incentive  to  enthufiafm,  and  a 
fource  of  innumerable  evils  and  abufes. 

XI.  The  firft  three  or  four  ages  of  the  church  Their  num* 
were  flained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  fuf-  ber* 
fered  for  the  name  of  Jesus.     The  greatnefs   of 

their  number  is  acknowledged  by  all,  who  have  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  ancient  hiilory,  and 

who 
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cent,  who  have  examined  that  matter  with  any  degree 
of  impartiality.  It  is  true,  the  learned  Dodwell 
has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  unanimous  de- 
cifion  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  [j],  and  to  dimi- 
nish confiderably  the  number  of  thofe  that  flittered 
death  for  the  gofpel.  And  after  him,  feveral 
writers  have  maintained  his  opinion,  and  afierted, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  calamities  that 
the  Chriftians,  in  general,  frittered  for  their  at- 
tachment to  the  gofpel,  very  few  were  put  to 
death  on  that  account.  This  hypothefis  has  been 
warmly  oppofed,  as  derogating  from  that  divine 
power  which  enabled  Chriftians  to  be  faithful 
even  unto  death,  and  a  contrary  one  embraced, 
which  augments  prodigioufly  the  number  of  thefe 
heroic  fufferers.  Here,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  wife 
to  avoid  both  thefe  extremes,  and  to  hold  the 
middle  path,  which  certainly  leads  nearer!  to  the 
truth.  The  martyrs  were  lefs  in  number  than 
feveral  of  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  have 
fuppofed  them  to  be;  but  much  more  numerous 
than  Dodwell  and  his  followers  are  willing  to 
believe. '  And  this  medium  will  be  ealily  admitted 
by  fuch,  as  have  learned  from  the  ancient  writers, 
that,  in  the  darkefl  and  moft  calamitous  times  of 
the  church,  all  Chriftians  were  not  equally  nor 
promifcuoufly  difturbed,  nor  called  before  the 
public  tribunals.  Thofe  who  were  of  the  lowed 
rank  cf  the  people,  efcaped  the  belt ;  their  obfeu- 
rity,  in  fome  meafure,  fkreened  them  from  the 
fury  of  perfecution.  The  learned  and  eloquent, 
the  doctors  and  minifters,  and  chiefly  the  rich, 
after  the  confutation  of  whofe  fortunes  a  rapa- 
cious magiftracy  were  perpetually  gaping,  thefe 
were  the  perfons  the  mod  expofed  to  the  dangers 
of  the  times. 

[j]   See  Do  dwell 's  duTertation,  De  pauritatc  martjrutn,  in 
his  \J:£hriationei  Cyprianica. 
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XII.   The   actions   and  fayings  of  thefe   holy  cent. 

A  R  T    r. 


martyrs,  from  the  moment  of  their  imprifonment  P 
to  their  laft  gafp,  were  carefully  recorded,  in  or- 


der to  be  read  on  certain  days,  and  thus  propofed  T^e,rHvf-? 

*  i        i  and  acuoi:?. 

as  models  to  future  ages.     Eut  few,  however,  of 
thefe  ancient  acts  are  come  down  to  our  times  [/] ; 
the  greatefl  part  of  them  having  been  deftroyed 
during   that  dreadful  perfecution  which  Diocle- 
tian carried  on  ten  years,  with  fuch  fury,  againft 
the  Chriftians.      For  a  mod  diligent   fearch   was 
then  made  after  all  their  books  and  papers ;  and 
all   of  them  that  were  found  were  committed  to 
the  flames.     From  the  eighth  century  downwards, 
feveral  Greek  and  Latin   writers  endeavoured  to 
make  up  this    lofs,    by   compiling,  with  vafl  la- 
bour, accounts  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  an- 
cient martyrs.     But  the  molt  of  them  have  given 
us  little  elfe  than  a  feries  of  fables,  adorned  with 
profufion  of  rhetorical  flowers,  and  finking  images, 
as   the  wifer,    even   among  the   Romifh  doctors, 
frankly    acknowledge.     Nor    are    thofe    records, 
that  pafs  under  the  name  of  martyrology^  worthy 
of  fuperior  credit,  f.nce  they  bear   the   moft  evi- 
dent marks  both  of  ignorance  and  falfehood.     So 
that,  upon   the  whole,    this   part  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory,  for  want  of  ancient  and  authentic  monu- 
ments, is  extremely  imperfect,  and  neceiTariiy  at- 
tended with  much  obfcurity. 

XIII.  It  would  have  been  f         :,">gj  *S  under  Theperfc* 
fuch  a  monfter  of  cruelty  as  Nero,  the  Chriftians  ^JT 
had  enjoyed  the    fweets  of  tranquillity  and  free- 
dom.    But  this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  \  for 
this  perfidious  tyrant  accufed   them  of  having  fct 
fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  that  horrid  crime,  which 

[/]  Such  of  thofe  acls  as  are  worthy  ofcrc 
leffced  by  the  learned  Ru  i  n  a  r  t us,  i  ,  of 

a  moderate    1:7c,    <: 

AmiMod.  1 7  1 3 .     Tne                            Dodwell  is  amply  re- 
futed in  a J  to 

this  work. 

he 
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cent,  he  himfelf  had  committed  with  a  barbarous  plea- 
Pa/'t  i.  ^Lire*  *n  avenging  this  crime  upon  the  innocent 
■  Chriftians,  he  ordered  matters  fo,  that  the  punifh- 

ment  fhould  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  offence. 
He,  therefore,  wrapped  up  fome  of  them  in  com- 
buftible  garments,  and  ordered  fire  to  be  fet  to 
,them  when  the  darknefs  came  on,  that  thus,  like 
torches,  they  might  difpel  the  obfcurity  of  the 
night;  while  others  were  fattened  to  croffes,  or 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beads,  or  put  to  death  in 
fome  fuch  dreadful  manner.  This  horrid  perfe- 
ction was  fet  on  foot  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber [#],  in  the  64th  year  of  Christ,  and  in  it, 
according  to  fome  ancient  accounts,  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  fuffered  martyrdom;  though  this 
latter  fact  is  contefted  by  many,  as  being  abfo- 
lutely  irreconcileable  with  chronology  [w].  The 
death  of  Nero,  who  perifhed  miferably  in  the 
year  68,  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  this  firft 
perfecution,  under  which,  during  the  fpace  of 
four  years,  the  Chriitians  fuffered  every  fort  of 
torment  and  affliction,  which  the  ingenious  cruelty 
of  their  enemies  could  invent. 
The  extent  XIV.  Learned  men  are  not  entirely  agreed  con- 
Skcmion.""  cerning  the  extent  of  this  perfecution  under  Nero. 
Some  confine  it  to  the  city  of  Rome>  while  others 
reprefent  it  as  having  raged  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  The  latter  opinion,  which  is  alfo  the 
mod  ancient  [#],  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  5 

as 

-  [«]  See,  for  a  further  illuftration  of  this  point  of  chronolo- 
gy, two  French  diiTertations  of  the  very  learned  Alphonse 
de  Vignoles,  concerning  the  caufe  and  the  commencement 
of  the  perfecution  under  Nero,  which  are  printed  in  Masson's 
Hijioire  critique  del  a  republique  des  lettres,  torn.  viii.  p.  74 — 1 17. 
torn.  ix.  p.  172 — 186.  See  alfo  Toinard,  Ad J^aclantium  de 
moriibus  perfequut.  p.  398. 

[w]  SeeTiLLEMONT,  Hiftoire des  empereurs,  tom.i.  p.  564. 
Baratier,  De  fuccejjione  Romanor.  Pont  if.  cap.  v.  p.  60. 

[#]  This  opinion  was  firft  defended  by  Franc.  Balduik, 
in  his   Comm.  ad  e ditto,  imperator.  in  Cbrijlianos,  p.  27,   28. 

After 
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as  it  is  certain,  that  the  laws  enacted  againft  the  c  E  N  T- 
Chriftians,  were  enacted  againft  the    whole  body,  p  a  r\  i. 

and  not  againft  particular  churches,  and  were  con- 

fequentlv  in  force  in  the  remoteft  provinces. 
The  authority  of  Tertulli an  confirms  this,  who 
tells  us,  that  Nero  and  Domitian  had  enacted 
laws  againft  the  Chriftians,  of  which  Trajan  had, 
in  part,  taken  away  the  force,  and  rendered  them, 
in  fome  meafure,  without  effect  \_y  ].  We  lhall  not 
have  recourfe  for  a  further  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  to  that  famous  Portuguefe  or  Spanifh  in- 
fcription,  in  which  Nero  is  praifed  for  having 
purged  that  province  f  rem  the  new/wperftition ;  fi  nee 
that  infeription  is  juftly  fufpected  to  be  a  mere 
forgery,  and  the  beft  Spanifh  authors  confider  it 
as  fuch  [2].  But  we  may,  however,  make  one 
obfervation,  which  will  tend  to  illuftrate  the  point 
in  queftion,  and  that  is,  that,  fince  the  Chriftians 
were  condemned  by  Nero,   not  fo  much  on   ac- 

After   him    Lavnoius   maintained  the  fame  opinion  in  his 
DiJJert.  qua  Sulpitii  Se-veri  locus  de  prima  martyr urn  Gallics  epc 
ntindicatur,  %  \.  p.  139,  140.   torn.   ii.  part  I.  opp.      This  opi- 
nion, however,  is   ftill  more   acutely  and  learnedly  defended 
by  Dodwell,  in  the  xith  of  his  DiJJert  at  iones  Cypriahiae. 

[y  ]  dpohget.  cap.  iv.  p.  46.  according  to  the  edition  of 
Haver  cam  p. 

[z]  This  celebrated  infeription  is  publifhrd  by  the  learned 
Grut  erus,  in  the  firit  volume  of  his  inferiptions,  p.  cexxxviii. 
n.  9.  It  mull,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  belt  Spaniih 
writers  dare  not  venture  to  defend  the  g;enumencfs  and  autho- 
nty  of  this  infeription,  as  it  has  not  been  feen  by  any  of  them, 
and  was  nrft  produced  by  Cyriac  of  An  cox  a,  a  perfon  uni- 
\rerfally  known  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  leaf!  credit.  We 
mail  add  here  the  judgment  which  the  excellent  hiftorian  of 
Spain,  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  has  given  of  this  infeription,  in  his 
Hiftoire  generals  d^Efpagne,  torn.  i.  p.  192.  "  Je  ne  puis 
"  m'empecher  (fays  he)  d'obferver  que  Cyriac  d'Ancone 
€C  fut  le  premier  qui  publia  cette  infeription,  et  que  e'eft  de  lu/ 
"  que  les  autfes  l'ont  tiree  :  mais  comme  la  foi  de  cet  Ecri- 
"  vain  eft  fufpecl  au  jugement  de  tous  les  favans,  que  d'aiU 
C(  leurs  il  n'y^  a  ni  veftige,  ni  fouvenir,  de  cette  infeription  dans 
"  les  places  ou  Ton  dit  qu'elle  s'eft  trouvee,  et  qu'on  ne  fcait 
cr  ou  la  prendre  a  prefent,  chacun  peut  en  porter  le  jugement 
"  qu'il  voudra." 
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cent,  count  of  their  religion,  as  for  the  falfely-imputed 
Part  i.  crime  of  burning  the  city  [a],  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
m  imagined,   that  he  would  leave  unmolefted,   even 

beyond  the  bounds  of  Rome,  a  feci:  whofe  members 
were  accufed  of  fuch  an  abominable  deed. 
TheP?rfe-        XV.  Though,   immediately   after  the  death  of 
d"f  Doml"    Nero,  the  rage  of  this  firft  perfecution  againft  the 
tian.  Chriftians  ceafed,  yet  the  flame  broke  out  a-new 

in  the  year  ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  under  Do- 
mitian,  a  prince  little  inferior  to  Nero  in  all 
forts  of  wickednefs  [£].•-  This  perfecution  wasoc- 
cafioned,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Hegesippus, 
by  the  fears  that  Domitian  was  under  of  lofing 
the  empire  [c~]  ;  for  he  had  been  informed,  that, 
among  the  relations  of  Christ,  a  man  fhould 
arife,  who,  pofFeffed  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious 
fpirit,  was  to  excite  commotions  in  the  flate,  and 
aim  at  fupreme  dominion.  However  that  may 
have  been,  the  perfecution  renewed  by  this  un- 
worthy prince  was  extremely  violent,  though  his 
untimely  death  put  a  Hop  to  it  not  long  after  it 
commenced.  Flavius  Clemens,  amanofcon- 
fular  dignity,  and  Flavia  Domitilla  his  niece, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  his  wife,  were  the  principal  mar- 
tyrs trrt  fuftered  in  this  perfecution,  in  which 
alfo  the  apoftle  John  was  banilhed  to  the  ifle  of 
Patmos.  Tertullian  and  other  writers  inform 
us,  that,  before  his  banifhment,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  caMron  of  boiling  oil,  from  whence  he 
came  forth  not  only  living,  but  even  unhurt. 
This  ftory,  however,  is  not  attefted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  no  remaining  doubt  about 
its  certainty  \d\. 

[a"]  SeeTHEOD.  Ruin  art.  Praf.  ad  afta  martyrum  ftnccra 
<t  /electa  y  f.  31,  &c. 

[6]  Idem,  Prof,  ad acla  martyru?nt  Sec.  f.  33.  Thom,  Ittt- 
givs,  Sclefiis  Hijlor.  Eccl.  Capit.  Sasc.  i.  cap.  vi.  §  11.  p.  331. 

[<•]  Euseb.  Rift.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.xix,  xx. 

[d]  See  Mos heim'j  Syntagma  dijfert.  ad hijhriam  ecclef.  pcr- 
tinzntium,  p.  497 — 5^6. 
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CHAPTER      I. 

Containing  an  account  of  the  flat  e  of  Learning  #tf^ 
Philosophy. 

I.TFwe  had   any  certain  or  fatisfactory  account  c  e  n  t, 
1   of  the  doctrines,  which  were  received  among  P  A  l'r  ut 
the  wifer  of  the  eaftern  nations,   when  the  light  of 


the  gofpel  firft  rofe  upon   the   world,  this  would  SlSSi 
contribute  to  illuftrate  many  important  points  in  intheeait 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  church.     But  the  cafe  SLSf" 
is  quite  otherwife  :   the  fragments  of  the   ancient  k«°*n. 
oriental  philofophy  that   are    come  down    to   us, 
are,  as  every   one  knows,  few   in  number ;    and 
fuch  as  they  are,  they  yet  require  the  diligence, 
erudition,  and  fagacity  of  fome  learned,  man,   to 
collect  them  into  a  body,   to  arrange   them  with 
method,   and    to    explain   them   with    pcrfoicui- 
ty  [>]. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  the  magi,  who  believed  the  Thephiio 
univerfe  to  be  governed  by  two  j.-lrxiplh,  the  one  %t!Vl<^ 
good,  and  the  other  evil,  flourilhed  in  Perfia.  Their  ^'Msean 
followers,  however,  were  not  all  agreed  concern- 


the 


a&s. 


[e]  The  hiftory  of  the  oriental  philofophy  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
though  it  is  not  void  of  all  kind  of  merit,  is  yet  extremely  de- 
fective. That  learned  author  is  fo  far  from  having  exhauiled 
his  fubjcct,  that  he  has  left  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  many 
places  wholly  untouched.  The  hiftory  of  philofophy,  pub- 
limed  in  Germany,  by  the  very  learned  Mr.  Brucker,  is 
vaflly  preferable  to  Mr.  Stanley's  work;  and  the  German 
author,  indeed,  much  fuperior  to  the  Engliih  one,  both  in 
point  of  genius  and  of  erudition. 
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cent,   ing  the  nature  of  thefe  principles  [/] ;   but  this 
Part  ii.  did    not    prevent    the   propagation    of  the   main 

■ '  doctrine,   which  was  received  throughout  a  con- 

fiderable  part  of  Afia  and  Africa,  efpecially  among 
the  Chaldaeans,  AfTyrians,  Syrians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, though  with  different  modifications,  and 
had  even  infected  rhe  Jews  thcmfelves  [g].  The 
Arabians  at  that  time,  and  even  afterwards,  were 
more  remarkable  for  ftrength  and  courage  than 
for  genius  and  fagacity  5  nor  do  they  feem,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confeffion  \h\  to  have 
acquired  any  great  reputation  for  wifdom  and 
philolbphy  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
fhcwttiem*  HI.  From  the  earlieft  times  the  Indians  were 
M?an*-  diftinguiflied  By  their  tafte  for  fublime  know- 
Egyptians,  ledge  and  wifdom.  We  might,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  form  a  judgment  oT  their  philofophical  tenets, 
if  that  moft  ancient  book,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  particularly  facred, 'and  which  they  call 
veday  or  the  law,  were  brought  to  light  and 
tranflated  into  fome  known  language.  But  the 
accounts  which  are  given  of  this  remarkable 
book,  bythofcwho  have  been  in  the  Indies,  are 
fo  various  and  irreconcileable  with  each  other, 
that  we  muft  yet  wait  for  further  fatisfaction  on 
this  head  [i].      As  to  the  Egyptians,  they  were 

divided, 

[y]  See  Hyde's  H/fory  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fans,  a  work  full  of  erudition  and  diforder,  and  interfperfed 
with  conjectures  of  the  moil  improbable  kind. 

[g]  See*a  treatife  of  Jo.  Christoph.  Wolf,  publifhed  at 
Hamburg,  in  1707,  under  the  title  of  Manicharifmus  ante  Ma- 
n'ubceos.  See  alfq  Mos  hf,i  m  '/  Obfer-vations  upon  Cu  dwort  h  '/ 
bitelltSiua,  Syjtem  of  the  Univeye,  p.  328.  423. 

[7-j  See  Abulpharaius,  De  Moribus  Arab  urn,  publifherd 
by  Pocock.  I 

[/]  \  have  lately  heard  that  this  moft  important,  and  long- 
expected  book  has  been  acquired  by  fome  French  Jefuits,  who 
are  mirlionaries  in  the  Indies,  and  who  have  fent  it  over  to 
the  King  of  France's  library.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  it  is  al- 
ready tranflated,  or  will  be  fo  immediately.     See  Lettre  duP. 
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divided,  as  every  one  knows,  into  a  multitude  of  c  E  N  T 
feels  and  opinions  [k]  -,  fo  that   their  labour  feems  p  A  R'T  n, 

exceeding  fruitlefs,   who  endeavour  to  reduce  the . 

philofophy  of  this  people  tp  one  fyftem. 

IV.  But  of  all  the  different  fyftems  of  philofo-  The  orien- 
phy  that  were  received  in  Afia  and  Africa  about  ph^'Jo-0" 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  none  was  fo  detrimental  Peir1,yIr° 
to  the  Chriflian  religion,  as  that  which  was  fly  led 
gnofis,  or  fcience,  i.  e.  the  way  to  the  true  know- 
ledge of  the  deity >  and  which  we  have  above  called 
the  oriental  dotlrine,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  Grecian  philofophy.  It  was  from  the  bofom 
of  this  pretended  oriental  wifdom,  that  the  chiefs 
of  thofe  feels,  which  in  the  three  firft  centuries 
perplexed  and  affiicled  the  Chrillian  church,  ori- 
ginally ifTued  forth.  Thefe  fupercilious  doclors, 
endeavouring  to  accommodate  to  the  tenets  of 
their  fantaftic  philofophy,  the  pure,  the  fimple, 
and  fublime  doclrines  of  the  Son  of  God,  brought 
forth,  as  the  refult  of  this  jarring  compofition, 
a  multitude  of  idle  dreams  and  ficlions,  and  im- 
pofed  upon  their  followers  a  fyftem  of  opinions, 
which  were  partly  ludicrous,  and  partly  perplexed 
with  intricate  fubtilties,  and  covered  over  with 
impenetrable  obfeurity.  The  ancient  doclors, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  oppofed  thefe  feels, 
confidered  them  as  fo  many  branches  that  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  Platonic  philofophy. 
But  this  was  pure  illufion :  an  apparent  refem- 
blance  between  certain  opinions  of  Plato,  and 
fome  of  the  tenets  of  the  eaftern  fchools,  deceived 
thefe  good  men,  who  had  no  knowledge  but  of 
the  Grecian  philofophy,  and  were  abfolutely  ig- 
norant of  the  oriental  doclrines.      Whoever  com- 

Calmette  a  M.  de  Cartignyy  dans  hs  Lettres  edifixntes  ct  curleufes 
des  Mijjions  Etrangeresy  xxi.  Recueil,  p.  455.  as  alfo  Recueil 
xxiii.  p.  161. 

[/tl    See  Mosheim*/  Obfewations  on  the  Intelledual  S}fte;n3 
&cin  his  Latin  tranflation  of  that  work,  torn.  i.  p.  415. 

G  j  pares 
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c  e  n  t.  pares  the  platonic   and  gnoftic  philofophy  toge- 
Pa  r  t  ii.  ther,  will  eafily  perceive  the  wide  difference  that 

there  is  between  them. 

The  firft  V.  The  firft  principles  of  the  oriental  philofo<- 

KisPphi-  Pty  *~eem  perfectly  confident  with  the  dictates  of 
kfpphy.  reafon  -}  for  its  firft  founder  mud  undoubtedly 
have  argued  in  the  following  manner  :  <c  There 
<c  are  many  evils  in  this  worlds  and  men  feem 
cc  impelled  by  a  natural  inftinct  to  the  practice  of 
cc  thofe  things  which  reafon  condemns ;  but  that 
<c  eternal  mind,  from  which  all  fpirits  derive 
"  their  exiftence,  muft  be  inacceffible  to  all  kinds 
<c  of  evil,  and  alio  of  a  moft  perfect  and  benefi- 
<c  cent  nature;  therefore  {he  origin  of  thofe  evils, 
<f  with  which  the  univerfe  abounds,  muft  be 
fought  fomewhere  elfe  than  in  the  Deity.  It' 
cannot  refide  in  him  who  is  all  perfection  -,  and 
<c  therefore  it  muft  be  without  him.  Now,  there 
€e  is  nothing  without  or  beyond  the  Deity,  but 
cc  matter  -,  therefore  matter  is  the  centre  and 
"  fource  of  all  evil,  of  all  vice."  Having  taken 
for  granted  thefe  principles,  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther, and  affirmed,  that  matter  was  eternal,  and 
derived  its  prefent  form,  not  from  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  God,  but  from  the  creating  power  of 
fome  inferior  intelligence,  to  whom  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  owed  their  exiftence.  As  a 
proof  of  this  affertion,  they  alleged  that  it  was 
incredible,  that  the  Supreme  Deity,  perfectly 
good,  and  infinitely  removed  from  all  evil, 
fhould  either  create  or  modify  matter,  which  is 
efTentially  malignant  and  corrupt,  or  beftow 
upon  it,  in  any  degree,  the  riches  of  his  wifdom 
and  liberality.  They  were,  however,  aware  of 
the  iniuperable  difficulties  that  lay  againft  their 
fyftem;  for  when  they  were  called  to  explain,  in 
an  accurate  and  fatisfactory  manner,  how  this 
rude  and  corrupt  matter  came  to  be  arranged 
into  fuch  a  regular  and  harmonious  frame  as  that 

of 
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of  the   univerfe,   and,   particularly,   how  celeftial  c  E  N  T* 
fpirits   were  joined  to   bodies   formed   out  of  its  pAR'T!i. 
malignant    mafs,    they    were    fadly    embarraffed,    ■ 
and  found  that  the  plained  dictates   of  reafon  de- 
clared   their    fyftem    incapable    of  defence.       In 
this  perplexity,  they  had  recourfe  to  wild  fictions 
and  romantic  fables,  in   order  to  give  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of 
mankind. 

VI.  Thofe  who,  by  mere  dint  of  fancy  and  TJieor.Jen/ 
invention,  endeavour  to  call  a  light  upon  obfcure  phefs  ap- 
points, or  to  folve  great  and  intricate  difficulties,  Jedin.r^efir 
are  feldom  agreed  about  the  methods  of  proceed- 
ing; and,  by  a  neceffary  confequence,  fcparate 
into  different  feels.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the 
oriental  philofophers,  when  they  fet  themfelves 
to  explain  the  difficulties  mentioned  above. 
Some  imagined  two  eternal princi:  les  from  whence 
all  things  proceeded,  the  one  prefiding  over  light, 
and  the  other  over  matter^  and  by  their  perpetual 
conflict,  explained  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 
that  appears  in  the  univerfe.  Others  maintained, 
that  the  being,  which  prefided  over  matter,  was 
not  an  eternal  principle,  but  a  fubordinate  intel- 
ligence, one  of  thofe  whom  the  Supreme  God 
produced  from  himfelf.  They  fuppofed  that  this 
being  was  moved,  by  a  fudden  impulfe,  to  re- 
duce to  order  the  rude  mafs  of  matter,  which  lay 
excluded  from  the  manfions  of  the  Deity,  and 
alfo  to  create  the  human  race.  A  third  fort  fell 
upon  a  fyftem  different  from  the  two  preceding, 
and  formed  to  themfelves  the  notion  of  a  trium- 
virate of  beings,  in  which  the  Supreme  Deity  was 
diftingu ifhed  both  from  the  material,  evil  prin- 
ciple, and  from  the  creator  of  this  fublunary 
world.  Thefe,  then,  were  the  three  leading  fects 
of  the  oriental  philofophy,  which  were  fubdivided 
into  various  factions,  by  the  difputes  that  arofc, 
when  they  came  to  explain  more  fully  their  re- 

G  4  fpectivc 
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cent,  fpeftive  opinions,   and   to   purfue   them  into  all 
Part  ii.  their  monftrous  confequences.      Thefe  multiplied 
-   ■    divifions    were   the  natural    and  neceffary    confe- 
quences  of  a  fyftem  which   had   no  folid  founda- 
tion,   and   was   no    more,    indeed,    than   an    airy 
phantom,  blown  up    by   the    wanton    fancies    of 
felf-fufficient   men.      And  that  thefe  divifions  did 
really  fubfift,  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriflian  fe£ts,  that 
embraced  this  philofophy,  abundantly  teftifies. 
Their  oPi-        yjr    Tt    \%    however,  to  be  obferved,  that,  as 

nions  con-  ■  J  c  a"  a 

ceming  ihe  all  thefe  lefts  were   founded  upon  one  common 
deity'  principle,    their    divifions    did    not   prevent   their 

holding,  in  common,  certain  opinions  concern- 
ing the  deity,  the  univerfe,  the  human  race,  and 
ieveral  other  fubjects.  They  were  all,  therefore, 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  the  exiftence  of 
an  eternal  nature,  in  whom  dwelt  the  fulnefs  of 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  all  other  perfections,  and 
of  whom  no  mortal  was  able  to  form  a  complete 
idea.  This  great  being  was  confidered  by  them 
as  a  mod  pure  and  radiant  light,  diffufed  through 
the  immenfiry  of  fpace,  which  they  called  pleromay 
a  Greek  word,  which  fignifies  fulnefs  5  and  they 
taught  concerning  him,  and  his  operations,  the 
following  things :  "  The  eternal  nature >  infinitely 
perfect  and  infinitely  happy,  having  dwelt 
from  everlafting  in  a  profound  folitude,  and  in 
a  blefled  tranquillity,  produced,  at  length, 
<c  from  it/elf  two  minds  of  a  different  fex,  which 
fC  refembled  their  fupreme  parent  in  the  mod 
"  per  fed  manner.  From  the  prolific  union  of 
thefe  two  beings  others  arofe,  which  were  alfo 
followed  by  fucceeding  generations ;  fo  that, 
in  procefs  of  time,  a  celeftial  family  was  formed 
mthzpleroma[l].  This  divine  progeny,  being 

"  immu- 


<( 


cc 


{&•  [/]  It  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  apofUe  Paul 
had  an  eye  to  this  fantaitic  mythology,  when,  in  the  firil 
chapter  of  his  Firji  EpijHe  to  Timothy,  ver.  4.  he  exhorts  him 

not 
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«  immutable  in  its  nature,  and  above  the  power  cent. 
"  of  mortality,  was  called,   by   the  philofophers,  P  A  RJ'T  u 

<c  a  on  [w]>"  a  term  which  fignifies,  in  the  Greek  

language,  an  eternal  nature.  How  manv  in 
number  thefe  tons  were,  was  a  point  much  con- 
troverted among  the  oriental  iages. 

not  to  give  heed  to  fables  and  endlefs  genealogies  ;  nxhich  mi- 
nijier  que/iions,  Sec. 

(C^,  [//;]  The  word  **»»,  or  aon,  is  commonly  ufed  by  the 
Greek  writers,  but  in  different  fenies.  Its  Signification  in  the 
GnofUc  fyilem  is  not  extremely  evident,  and  feveral  learned 
men  have  defpaired  of  finding  out  its  true  meaning,  AWt*  or 
aont  among  the  ancients,  was  ufed  to  fignify  the  age  cf  man, 
or  the  duration  of  human  life.  In  after-times  it  was  employed 
by  philofophers  to  exprefs  the  duration  of  fpiritual  and  invi- 
fible  beings.  Thefe  philofophers  ufed  the  word  tfcov®;  as  the 
meafure  of  corporeal  and  changing  objects;  and  aiV;,  as  the 
meafure  of  fuch  as  were  immutable  and  eternal.  .And  as 
God  is  the  chief  of  thofe  immutable  beings  which  are  fpiri- 
tual, and  confequently  not  to  be  perceived  by  our  outward 
fenfes,  his  infinite  and  eternal  duration  was  exprefTed  by  the 
term  a'ia-,  or  aon3  and  that  is  the  fenfe  in  which  that  word  is 
now  commonly  underllood.  It  was,  however,  aftej  wards 
attributed  to  other  fpiritual  and  invilible  beings ;  and  the  ori- 
ental philofophers,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
appearance  upon  earth,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Greek  language, 
underftood  by  it  the  duration  of  eternal  and  immutable  things, 
the/pace  or  period  of  time,  in  which  they  exift.  Nor  did  the 
variations,  through  which  this  word  parted,  end  here;  from 
expreffing  only  the  duration  of  beings,  it  was  by  a  metonomy 
employed  to  fignify  the  beings  themfelves.  Thus  the  Supreme 
Being  was  called  atW,  or  a-cn;  and  the  angels  diitinguifned 
alfo  by  the  title  of  a?ons.  All  this  will  lead  us  to  the  true 
meaning  of  that  word  among  the  GnolUcs.  They  had  formed 
to  themfelves  the  notion  of  an  invilible  and  fpiritual  world, 
compofed  of  entities  or  virtues,  proceeding  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  fucceeding  each  other  at  certain  intervals  of  time, 
fo  as  to  form  an  eternal  chain,  of  which  our  world  was  the 
terminating  link;  a  notion  of  eternity  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Platoniits,  who  reprefented  it  as  liable,  permanent, 
and  void  of  fucceifion.  To  the  beings  that  formed  this  eter- 
nal chain,  the  Gnoilics  afligned  a  certain  term  of  duration 
and  a  certain  fphere  of  action.  Their  terms  of  duration  were, 
at  firll,  called,  a.'^^c,  and  they  themfelves  were  afterwards 
metonymically  diflinguifhed  by  that  title. 

VIII. 
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cent.       VIII.  cc  Beyond  the  manfions  of  light,  where 
Part  ii.  "  dwells  the    deity    with   his    celeftial   offspring, 

7-   cc  there  lies  a  rude  and  unwieldy  mafs  of  matter* 

S.cnorigninSf  "  agitated    by    innate,    turbulent,    and    irregular 
this  world.    "  motions.     One  of  the  celeftial  natures  defcend- 
"  ing  from  the  pleroma,  either    by    a    fortuitous 
<c  impulfe,  or  in  confequence   of  a  divine  com- 
<c  million,  reduced  to  order  this  unfeemly  mafs, 
cc  adorned  it  with  a  rich  variety  of  gifts,  created 
€e  men,  and  inferior  animals  of  different  kinds,  to 
<c  ftore  it  with  inhabitants,   arid  corrected  its  ma- 
"  lignity  by  mixing  with  it  a  certain  portion  of 
cc  light,    and    alfo  of  a  matter    celeftial   and  di- 
<c  vine.     This  creator  of  the  world  is  diftinguiflied 
iC  from  the   Supreme  Deity  by   the  name  of  de- 
cc  miurge.      His    character    is    a    compound    of 
c<  fhining  qualities,  and  infupportable  arrogance ; 
<c  and    his    exceftive   luft   of  empire   effaces   his 
<c  talents  and   his  virtues.     He  claims  dominion 
<c  over  the  new    world    he  has   formed,    as    his 
cc  fovereign    right;     and,    excluding    totally    the 
ic  fupreme    deity  from  all  concernment  in  it,  he 
<e  demands  from   mankind,    for    himfelf  and    his 
"  alfociates,  divine  honours." 
Concerning        IX.  "  Man   is    a    compound  of   a    terreftrial 
theftateand  €c  an(]    corrupt    body,    and    a    foul   which   is   of 
of  human     <c  celeftial    origin,    and,     in    fome    meafure,    an 
fouls.  <c  emanation    from    the  divinity.      This    nobler 

"  part  is  miferably  weighed  down  and  encum- 
<c  bered  by  the  body,  which  is  the  feat  of  all 
"  irregular  lufts  and  impure  defires.  It  is  this 
<c  body  that  feduces  the  foul  from  the  purfuit  of 
<c  truth,  and  not  only  turns  it  from  the  contem- 
<f  plation  and  worfhip  of  the  Supreme  Being,  fo 
"  as  to  confine  its  homage  and  veneration  to  the 
lc  creator  of  this  world,  but  alfo  attaches  it  to 
"  terreftrial  objects,  and  to  the  immoderate  pur- 
<(  fuit  of  fenfual  pleafures,  by  which  its  nature 
€t  is  totally  polluted.     The  fovereign  mind  em- 

cc  ploys 
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<c  ploys    various   means  to   deliver  his  offspring  cent. 

Past  II. 


ff  from    this  deplorable  fervitude,    eipecially  the 


<c  miniftry  of  divine  mefTengers,  whom  he  fends 
<c  to  enlighten,  to  admonifh,  and  to  reform  the 
cc  human  race.  In  the  mean  time,  the  impe- 
"  rious  demiurge  exerts  his  power  in  oppofition  to 
<c  the  merciful  purpofe  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
<c  refills  the  influence  of  thofe  folemn  invitations 
<c  by  which  he  exhorts  mankind  to  return  to  him, 
<c  and  labours  to  efface  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
<(  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings.  In  this  con- 
<f  flicl,  fuch  fouls,  as,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
"  the  creators  and  rulers  of  this  world,  rife  to 
c^  their  Supreme  Parent,  and  fubdue  the  turbu- 
<f  lent  and  finful  motions,  which  corrupt  matter 
"  excites  within  them,  (hall,  at  the  diffolution 
"  of  their  mortal  bodies,  afcend  directly  to  the 
c<  pleroma.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  remain 
,  fC  in  the  bondage  of  fervile  fuperflition,  and  cor- 
<c  rupt  matter,  fhall,  at  the  end  of  this  life,  pafs 
"  into  new  bodies,  until  they  awake  from  their 
u  finful  lethargy.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
"  Supreme  God  fhall  come  forth  victorious,  tri- 
i*  umph  over  all  oppofition,  and,  having  deli- 
Cf  vered  from  their  fervitude  the  greater!  part  of 
Cf  thofe  fouls  that  are  imprifoned  in  mortal 
"  bodies,  fhall  diffolve  the  frame  of  this  vifible 
"  world,  and  involve  it  in  a  general  ruin.  After 
cc  this  folemn  period,  primitive  tranquillity  ihall 
"  be  reftored  in  the  univerfe,  and  God  fhall  rei2:n 
"  with  happy  fpirits,  in  undifturbed  felicity, 
"  dirouo-h  the  everlafiing  ages." 

X.  Such  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  orien-  ofthejew- 
tal  philofophy.     The  flate  of  letters  and  philofo-  '*  fMkfoi 
phy  among  the    Jews  comes    next    under   confi-  p  y* 
deration  j  and    of  this    we  may  form    fome  idea 
from  what  has  been  faid  already  concerning  that 
nation.     It   is    chiefly   to   be  obferved,    that   the 

dark 
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cent,  dark  and  hidden   fcience,  which  they    called  the 
Pab't  ii.  kabbala,   was  at  this   time  taught  and  inculcated 

by   many    among  that   fuperftitious  people    \n\ 

This  fcience,  in  many  things,  bears  a  ftrong  re- 
femblance  to  the  oriental  philofophy ;  or,  to 
fpeak  more  accurately,  it  is  indeed  that  fame 
philofophy  accommodated  to  the  Jewifh  religion, 
and  tempered  with  a  certain  mixture  of  truth. 
Nor  were  the  dodtrines  of  the  Grecian  fages  un- 
known to  the  Jews  at  the  period  now  before  us ; 
fince,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
fome  of  them  had  been  admitted,  even  into  the 
Mofaic  religion.  We  fhall  fay  nothing  concern- 
ing the  opinions  which  they  adopted  from  the 
philofophical  and  theological  fyftems  of  the  Chal- 
deans, Egyptians,  and  Syrians  \_o\ 
Theftateof  XL  The  Greeks,  in  the  opinion  of  mod: 
Greece^ xn  writers,  were  yet  in  porTefTion  of  the  firft  rank 
among  the  nations  that  cultivated  letters  and 
philofophy.  In  many  places,  and  efpecially  at 
Athens,  there  were  a  confiderable  number  of  men 
diftinguifhed  by  their  learning,  acutenefs,  and 
eloquence ;  philofophers  of  all  feels,  who  taught 
the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and 
Epicurus;  rhetoricians  alfo  and  men  of  genius, 
who  inftrucr.ed  the  youth  in  the  rules  of  eloquence, 
and  formed  their  tafte  for  the  liberal  arts.  So  that 
thofe  who  had  a  paflion  for  the  ftudy  of  ora- 
tory, reforted  in  multitudes  to  the  Grecian 
fchools,  in  order  to  perfect  themfelves  in  that 
noble  fcience.      Alexandria,    in  Egypt,  was    alio 

[n~]  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Introduclio  in  Hijloriam 
Philof.  Hebreeorum  ;  and  alio  the  authors  which  $.  Wolf 
mentions,  with  encomiums,  in  his  Bibliotkeca  Hebraica, 
torn.  iii. 

[o]  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Introdudio  in  Hijioriam 
Philof.  Hebraorum ;  as  alfo  the  authors  recommended  by 
Wolf  in  his  Bibliotkeca  Hebraic  a,  torn.  iii. 

much 
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much  frequented  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  a  great  cent, 
number  of  the  Grecian  philofophers  and  rheto-  p  A  r  t  ii. 
ricians  dwelt  in  that  city.  

XII.  The  Romans  alfo,  at  this  time,  made  a  At  Rome. 
mining  figure  among  the  polifhed  and  learned 
nations.  All  the  fciences  flourifhed  at  Rome. 
The  youth  of  a  higher  rank  were  early  inftrucled 
in  the  Greek  language  and  eloquence.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  to  the  ftudy  of  philolbphy, 
and  the  laws  of  their  country ;  and  they  finifhed 
their  education  by  a  voyage  into  Greece ',  where 
they  not  only  gave  the  lad  degree  of  perfection  to 
their  philofophical  ftudies,  but  alfo  acquired  that 
refined  wit  and  elegance  of  tafle,  that  ferved  to 
fet  off  their  more  lolid  attainments  in  the  mofl 
advantageous  manner  [/>].  None  of  the  philo- 
fophical feels  were  more  in  vogue  among  the 
Romans  than  the  Epicureans  and  the  Academics, 
which  were  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  great,  who, 
foothed  by  their  doctrines  into  a  falfe  fecurity, 
indulged  their  paffions  without  remorfe,  and  con- 
tinued in  their  vicious  purfuits  without  terror. 
During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  culture  of 
polite  learning  and  of  the  fine  arts  was  held  in 
great  honour,  and  thofe  that  contributed  with 
zeal  and  fuccefs  to  this,  were  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  that  prince.  But  after  his  death,  learn- 
ing languished  without  encouragement,  and  was 
neglected,  becaufe  the  fucceeding  emperors  were 
more  intent  upon  the  arts  of  war  and  rapine,  than 
thofe  more  amiable  arts  and  inventions  that  are 
the  fruits  of  leiiure  and  peace. 

X'HI.  With   refpecl:  to  the  other  nations,  fuch  in  the  other 
as  the  Germans,  Celts,  and  Bretons,  it  is  certain, 
that  they  were  not  deftkute  of  learned  and  inge- 

[p~\  See  Paganani  Gaudentii  Liber  de  Philofoph'ne 
cpud Romanos  initio  et progrejj'u,  /«Tfrtio  Fasciculo  No~d*e 
Colhdionis  Variorum  Scriptorum,     Halac,    17  17. 

7  nious 
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cent,  nious  men.  Among  the  Gauls,  the  people  of 
p  a  *t  ii  Marseilles ■  had  long  acquired  a  fhining  reputation 
—  for  their  progrefs  in    the  Sciences  \_q]  -,  and  there 

is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  neighbouring  countries 
received  the  benefit  of  their  inftruclions.  Among 
the  Celts,  their  druids,  prieits,  philofophers,  and 
legiflators  were  highly  remarkable  for  their  wif- 
dom ;  but  their  writings,  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  yet 
extant,  are  not  iufficient  to  inform  us  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  philofophy  [r].  The  Romans,  in- 
deed, introduced  letters  and  philofophy  ip.to  all 
the  provinces  which  fubmitted  to  their  victorious 
arms,  in  order  to  foften  the  rough  manners  of  the 
favage  nations,  and  form  in  them,  imperceptibly, 
the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  humanity  [j]. 


CHAP.     II. 

Concerning  the  Doclors  and  Mimfters  of  the  Churchy 
and  its  form  of  government* 

Thenecef.   I.HPHE    great  end  of  Christ's  million  was 

futeLhert  A  t0  f°rm  an  u™verfal  church,  gathered 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  vvorld,  and  to  extend 
the  limits  of  this  great  fociely  frcm  age  to  age. 
But  in  order  to  this,  it  was .  neceffary,  firft,  to 
appoint  extraordinary  teachers^  who,  converting 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  truth,  inould  erect, 
every  where,  Chrifnan  affemblies  -,  and  then,  to 
eftablifh  ordinary  minijlers^  and  interpreters  of  the 

[^]    See  the  Hiftcire  Liter  aire  de  la  France  par  des  Reli^ieux 
Menedi&ins.     Diilert.  Prelim,  p.  42,  &c. 

[r]    J  ac.  Martin,  Religion  des  Gau/ois,  livr.  i.  cap.  xxi. 
p.    175. 

[s]   Juvenal,  Satir.  xv.  ver.  no. 

fC  Nunc  totus  Graias  nortrafque  habet  orbis  Ath'enaSj 
**  Gailia  Cauffidicos  docuit  facunda  Briiannos, 
ts  De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  Rhetore  Thale." 

diving 
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divine  will,  who  fhould   enforce   and   repeat  the  cen  t. 

Part  If. 


doclrines  delivered  by   the  former,  and  maintain 


the  people  in  their  holy  profeflion,  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  Chriftian  virtues.  For  the  bed 
lyftem  of  religion  mull  necefTarily  either  dwindle 
to  nothing,  or  be  egregioufly  corrupted,  if  it  is 
not  perpetually  inculcated  and  explained  by  a 
regular  and  (landing  miniftry. 

II.  The  extraordinary  teachers,  whom  Christ  Extraordi- 
employed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  everlafting  "r"y  teach" 
kingdom,  were   the  xn    apoftles,    and   the    lxx 
difciples,    of    whom     mention    has    been    made 
above.     To  thefe  the  Evangelifls  are  to  be  added, 

by  which  title  thole  were  diftinguifhed  whom  the 
apoftles  fent  to  inftruct  the  nations,  or  who,  of 
their  own  accord,  abandoned  every  worldly  at- 
tachment, and  confecrated  themfelves  to  the 
facred  office  of  propagating  the  gofpel  [/].  In 
this  rank,  alfo,  we  mud  place  thofe,  to  whom, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  the  marvellous 
power  of  fpeaking  in  foreign  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned,  was  communicated  from 
above.  For  the  perfon  to  whom  the  divine  om- 
nipotence and  liberality  had  imparted  the  gift  of 
tongues,  might  conclude,  with  the  utmoft  aflu- 
rance,  from  the  gift  itfelf,  (which  a  wife  being 
would  not  beftow  in  vain,)  that  he  was  appointed 
by  God  to  mimfter  unto  the  truth,  and  to  employ 
his  talents  in  the  fervice  of  Chriltianity  [«]. 

III.  Many  have  undertaken  to  write  the  hiftory  The  autho- 
of  the  apoftles  \w\  a    hiftory,    which    we    find  alt^8the 
loaded  with  fables^  doubts,  and  difficulties,  when 

[/]  See  St.  Paul's  Epijile  to  the  Epbefians,  i\\  11.  A:  alfo 
Eused.  Hifi.  Ecclef.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxvii. 

[u]    I   Cor.  xiv.  22. 

[w]  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  apofrle-, 
are  enumerated  by  Sagittarius  in  his  Introduction  to  Eccle- 
fiafiical  Hijloryt  ch.  i.  p.  2.  and  alio  by  Budd/eus,  in  his 
treatife*  f)$  Ecclef; a  Apo/iolica,  p.  674- 
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cent,  we  purfue  it  further  than  the  books  of  the  New 
Part  ii.  Teftament,  and  the  moil  ancient  writers  in  the 
-    '  Chriftian  church.     In   order  to   have  a  juft  idea 

of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the 
apoftolic  function,  we  muft  confider  an  apoftle  as 
a  perfon  who  was  honoured  with  a  divine  com- 
mifllon,  inverted  with  the  power  of  making  laws, 
of  controlling  and  refraining  the  wicked,  when  that 
was  expedient,  and  of  working  miracles,  when 
neceflary  ;  and  fent  to  mankind,  to  unfold  to  them 
the,  divine  will,  to  open  to  them  the  paths  of  f aha t ion 
and  immortality,  and  to  feparate  from  the  multitude  y 
and  unite  in  the  bonds  of  onejacredfociety,  thofe  who 
were  attentive  and  obedient  to  the  voice  of  God  ad* 
dreffed  to  men  by  their  miniftry  [#]. 
The  i.xx  IV^  The  accounts  we  have  of  the  lxx  difciples 
difcipics.  are  {\])i  more  obicuie  than  thofe  of  the  aporlles; 
fince  the  former  are  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
New  Teftament  (Luke  x.  1).  The  illuftrations 
that  we  have  yet  remaining,  relative  to  their  cha- 
racter and  ciiice,  are  certainly  compofed  by  the 
more  modern  Greeks,  and,  therefore,  can  have  but 
little  authority  or  credit  [y~\.  Their  commifTion 
extended  no  further  than  the  Jewifh  nations  as  ap- 
pears from  the  exprefs  words  of  St.  Luke  ;  though 
it  is  highly  probable,  that,  after  Christ's  afcen- 
fion,  they  performed  the  function  of  Evangelifts, 
and   declared    the  glad  tidings  of  falvation,    and 

[x]  See  F r e n .  Spatcheim,  De  apojlolis  et  apojiolauiy  torn . 
ii.  opp.  p.  289.  It  is  not  without  weighty  reafons,  and  without 
having  considered  the  matter  attentively,  that  I  have  fuppofed 
the  apoftles  invefted  with  the  power  of  enafting  Iaivs.  I  am 
feniible  that  fome  very  learned  men  among  the  moderns  have 
denied  this  power,  but  I  apprehend  they  differ  from  me  rather 
in  words  than  in  any  thing  elfe. 

[)]  Thefe  accounts  are  to  be  feen  at  the  end  of  three  books, 
concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Moses,  which  were  difco- 
vercd  and  illuftrated  by  Gilb.  Gaulmikus  and  repub- 
lished by  Jo.  Albert   Fabriciu:,  in  his  Biblioth.  Grac  p. 
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the  means  of  obtaining  it,  through  different  na-  cent. 
tions  and  provinces. 

V.    Neither    Christ    himfelf,    nor    his    holy 
apoftles,  have    commanded   any   thing  clearly  or 
exprefsly    concerning    the    external    form    of   the  the  church 
church,    and    the   precife    method,    according    to  JXiedTy 
which  it  fhould  be  governed  [2].     From  this  we  uk.it. 

—  may 

{£*?»  [z]  Thofe  who  imagine  that  Christ  himfelf,  or  the 
apoftles  by  his  direction  and  authority,  appointed  a  certain 
fixed  form  of  church-government,  are  not  agreed  what  that 
form  was.  The  principal  opinions  that  have  been  adopted 
upon  this  head  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following  :  The 
Jirji  is,  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  maintain,  "  That 
"  Christ's  intention  and  appointment  was,  that  his  folio  w- 
"  ers  mould  be  collected  into  one  facred  empire,  fubjedted  to 
*'  the  government  of  St.  Peter  and  his  fucceiTors,  and  divid- 
(e  ed,  like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  into  feveral  provinces  i 
f<  that,  in  confequence  thereof,  Peter  fixed  the  feat  of 
*c  ecclefiaftical  dominion  at  Rome,  but  afterwards>  to  alleviate 
tc  the  burthen  of  his  office,  divided  the  church  into  three 
*'  greater  provinces,  according  to  the  divifion  of  the  world  a: 
te  that  time,  and  appointed  a  perfon  to  prelide  in  each,  who 
te  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  patriarch ;  that  the  European 
**  patriarch  refided  at  Rome,  the  Afiatic  at  Anticcb,  and  the 
f<  African  at  Alexandria ;  that  the  bilhops  of  each  province* 
**  among  whom  alio  there  were  various  ranks,  were  to  re- 
le  verence  the  authority  of  their  refpeclive  patriarchs,  and 
*'  that  both  bilhops  and  patriarchs  were  to  be  paflively  fub- 
"  je£t  to  the  fupreme  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff  *.'* 
This  romantic  account  fcarcely  deferves  a  ferious  refutation. 
The  fecond  opinion,  concerning  the  government  of  the 
church,  makes  no  mention  of  a  fupreme  heady  or  of  patri- 
archsy  conftituted  by  divine  authority,  but  fuppofes  that  the 
apoftles  divided  the  Roman  empire  into  as  many  ecclefiaf- 
tical province:  as  there  were  iecular>  or  civil  ones ;  that 
the  metropolitan  biftiODj  z.  e.  the  prelate,  who  refided  in  the 
capital  city  of  each  province*  prefided  over  the  clergy  of 
that  province,  and  that  the  other  bilhops  were  fubjecl  to 
his  authority.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  fome  of 
the  moil  learned  of  the  Roinifo  church  f,  and  has  alfo  been, 

*  See  Leon  At  latins,  De  psrpetua  concenf.  Ecdtf.  O-itrti.  et  Occident. 
Sib.  i.  cap.  ii.      Morinus,  Exctciiat.  Ecclrfiafl.  lib.  i.  Etcer.  i. 

f  PetruS  de  Ma  rca,  De  concord,  facer  dot.  tt  imperii,  lib.  v],  op.  l. 
Morinus,  Exerc.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  Ex.  xviii.  PaQI  Criiica  in  annal.  Earo-,ii 
ad  ^.xxxvii.  torn,  i.  p.  29. 
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cent,  may   infer,    that  the  regulation    of  this    was,    in 
Pa/'t  ii.  f°me  meafure,  to  be  accommodated  to  the  time, 

« i  and 

favoured  by  Tome  of  the  molt  eminent  Britifh  divines  J.  Some 
Protectant  writers  of  note  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  fupported  by  fufficient  evidence  §.  The  third  opinion  is, 
that  of  thofe  who  acknowledge,  that,  when  the  Chriftians 
began  to  multiply  exceedingly,  metropolitans,  patriarchs,  and 
archbijhops  were,  indeed,  created,  but  only  by  human  ap- 
pointment and  authority ;  though  they  confefs,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  is  confonant  to  the  orders  and  intention  of 
Christ  and  his  apoflles,  that,  in  every  Chriitian  church, 
there  mould  be  one  perfon  inverted  with  the  higheft  authority, 
and  clothed  with  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the  other 
doctors  of  that  aflembly.  This  opinion  has  been  embraced 
by  many  Englifh  divines  of  the  tirft  rank  in  the  learned  world, 
and  alfo  by  many  in  other  countries  and  communions.  The 
fourth  and  laft  opinion  is,  that  of  the  Prefbyterians,  who  affirm 
that  Ch  r  i  st's  intention  was,  that  the  Chriftian  doctors  and 
minifters  mould  all  enjoy  the  fame  rank  and  authority,  with- 
out any  fort  of  pre-eminence  or  fubordination,  any  distinction 
of  rights  and  privileges.  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  ac- 
count of  thefe  four  different  opinions  with  refpect  to  church- 
government  in  Dr.  Mosh  eim's  Larger  bijhry  of  the  firji  cen- 
tury. This  learned  and  impartial  writer,  who  condemns  with 
reafon  the  fourth  opinion,  as  it  is  explained  by  thofe  bigoted 
Puritans,  who  look  upon  all  fubordination,  and  variety  of 
rank  among  the  doctors  of  the  church,  as  condemnable  and 
anti-chriflian,  obferves,  however,  with  equal  reafon,  that 
this  opinion  may  be  explained  and  modified  fo,  as  to  reconciler 
the  moderate  abettors  of  the  epifcopal  difcipline  with  the 
lefs  rigid  Prefbyterians.  The  opinion  modified  by  Dr.  Mo- 
sh eim  amounts  to  this:  ft  That  the  Chriitian  doctors  are 
"  equal  in  this  fenfe  ;  that  Christ  has  left  no  pofitive  and 
i(  fpecial  decree  which  conftitutcs  a  distinction  among  them, 
'*  nor  any  dl-vlne  commandment  by  which  thofe  who,  in  con- 
tf .  fequence  of  the  appointments  of  human  wifdom,  are  in  the 
ff  higher  ranks,  can  demand,  by  a  divine  right,  the  obedience . 
"  and  fubmifhon  of  the  inferior  doctors,  fcsTr.  their  abstaining 
"  from  the  exercife  of  certain  functions,"  C5V. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Christ,  by  leaving  this 
matter  undetermined,  has,  of  confequence,  left  Chriitian  fo- 
cieties  a  difcretionary  power  of  modelling  the  government  of 

\  Hammond,  Di/Jl  de  E/>ifcof>.^  Beverfge,  Cod.  Canon.  Vet.  Ecclef. 
Vlnd'ic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  torn.  ii.  Patr.  Afrojl.  Usser,  De  Origint  E^ifcop» 
et  Metropol.   p.  ?.o. 

§  Basnage,  H-ji.   de  PEgHfe,    torn.   i.   livr.  <i.  cap.  viii.    Boehmer. 
Jinr.ct,  ad  Varum  de  Marca  de  concordfafacerd*  et  imperii,  p,  J43» 

the 
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and  left  to  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  the  chief  cent, 
rulers,  both  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  church.     If.  D     \   ri 

however,    it  is   true,    that   the   apoftles   acted    by   -' 

divine    infpiration,    and    in    conformity   with    the 
commands   of  their   blefTed   Mailer  (and   this  no 
Chriftian  can  call  in  queftion),  then  it  follows,  that 
that   form    of  government    which    the    primitive  The  form 
churches   borrowed   from   that  of  Jerufalem*    the  °.['hefirft 

•J         J  '  .  church  at 

firft  Chriftian  aflembly  efbablil"hed  by  the  apoftles  jerujakm. 
themfelves,  muft  be  efteemed  as  of  divine  infti- 
tution.  But  from  this  it  would  be  wrong  to 
conclude  that  fuch  a  form  is  immutable,  and 
ought  to  be  invariably  obferved ;  for  this  a 
great  variety  of  events  may  render  impoffible. 
In  thofe  early  times,  every  Chriftian  church  con- 
fided of  the  people,  their  leaders ,  and  the  minifters, 
or  deacons,  and  thefe,  indeed,  belong  efTentially 
to  every  religious  fociety.  The  people  were, 
undoubtedly,  the  firft  in  authority  j  for  the 
apoftles  mewed,  by  their  own  example,  that  no- 
thing; of  moment  was  to  be  carried  on  or  deter- 
mined  without  the  content  of  the  aiTembly  [<?], 
and  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding  was  both  prudent 
and  neceffary  in  thofe  critical  times. 

VI.  It  was,  therefore,  the  aflembly  of  the  The  rights 
people,  which  chofe  their  own  rulers  and  teach-  pi-1  e  pec 
ers,  or  received  them,  by  a  free  and  authoritative 
confent,  when  recommended  by  others.  The 
fame  people  rejected  or  confirmed,  by  their 
fuftrages,  the  laws,  that  were  propofed  by  their 
rulers  to  the  aflembly ;  excommunicated  profli- 
gate and  unworthy  members  of  the  church,  re- 
ftored  the  penitent  to  their    forfeited  privileges, 

the  church  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  the  circumllantial  reafons  of 
times,  places,  C5c.  may  require ;  and  therefore  the  wifeft  go- 
vernment of  the  church,  is  the  bed  and  the  moil  divine  ;  and 
every  Chriftian  fociety  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  itfelf, 
provided  that  thefe  laws  are  confident  with  charity  and 
peace,  and  with  the  fundamental  doctrines,  and  principles  of 
Christianity. 

[a]    Acts  i,  15.  vi.  3.  xv.  4.  xxi.  22. 
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cent,  patted  judgment  upon   the  different   fubjects   of* 
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controverfy  and  dhTenflon,  that  arofe  in  their 
community,  examined  and  decided  the  difputes 
which  happened  between  the  elders  and  deacons ; 
and,  in  a  word,  exercifed  all  that  authority  which 
belongs  to  fuch  as  are  inverted  with  the  fovereign 
power. 

The  people,  indeed,  had,  in  fome  meafure, 
purchafed  thefe  privileges  by  adminiftering  to  the 
fupport  of  their  rulers,  minifters,  and  poor,  and 
by  offering  large  and  generous  contributions, 
when  the  fafety  or  interefts  of  the  community 
rendered  them  neceflary.  In  thefe  fupplies  each 
one  bore  a  part  proportioned  to  his  circum- 
flances ;  and  the  various  gifts  which  were  thus 
brought  into  the  public  affemblies,  were  called 
oblations* 

VII.  There  reigned  among  the  members  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  however  diftinguifried  they 
were  by  worldly  rank  and  titles,  not  only  an 
amiable  harmony,  but  ailb  a  perfect  equality. 
This  appeared  by  the  feafts  of  charity ,  in  which 
all  were  indifcriminately  affembled ;  by  the 
names  of  brethren  and  jiflers,  with  which  they 
mutually  faluted  each  other ;  and  by  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  like  nature.  Nor,  in  this  firft 
century,  was  the  diilindtion  made  between  Chrif- 
tians  of  a  mere  or  iefs  perfect  order,  which  took 
place  afterwards.  Whoever  acknowledged  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  made  a  folemn 
profefTion  of  hi:  confidence  in  him,  was  imme- 
diately baptized  and  received  into  the  church. 
But,  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  church  began 
to  nourifh,  and  its  members  to  increafe,  it  was 
thought  prudent  and  neceflary  to  divide  Chrif- 
tians  into  two  orders,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names 
of  believers  and  catechumens.  The  former  were 
thofe,  who  had  been  folemnly  admitted  into'  the 
church  by  baptifm,  and  in  coniequence  thereof^ 
were  inftrufted  in  all  the  myfteries  .of  religion, 
3  had 
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had  acccfs  to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worfhip,  and  cent. 
were  authorized  to  vote  in  the  ecclefiaflical  afTem-  P  A  R  'r  IIt 

blies.      The  latter  were  fuch,  as  had  not  yet  been  1 

dedicated  to  God  and  Christ  by  bapti.fm,  and 
were,  therefore,  admitted  neither  to  the  public 
prayers,  nor  to  the  holy  communion,  nor  to  the 
ecclefiaflical  afTemblies. 

VIII.    The  rulers   of  the  church  were  called  Thewka 
either  frejbyters  \b\  or  bijkops,  which   two   titles  church, 
are,  in  the  New  Teftament,  undoubtedly  applied 
to  the  fame  order  of  men  [r].     Thefe  were  per- 
fons  of  eminent  gravity,  and  fuch  as  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  fuperior  fanclity  and 
merit  [i].      Their    particular   functions   were  not  Prefers 
always   the   fame;    for  while  fome  of  them  con-  or  h{h**i' 
fined    their    labours    to    the    inftruclion    of   the 
people,    others    contributed    in  different    ways    to 
the   edification  of  the    church.     Hence    the   dif- 
tincliion  between  teaching  and  ruling  p'ejbyters  has 
been   adopted    by    certain    learned    men.     But,    if 
ever-'  this    diftin&ion    exifted,    which    I    neither 
affirm    nor    deny,  it    certainly   did    not    continue 
long;  fmce  it  is  manifeft,  that  St.  Paul  requires 
that    all    bifhops  or    prefbyters    be    qualified    and 
readv  to  teach  and  inftruct  [el. 

IX.   Among  the  firft  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianitv,  The  pro- 
there  were   but  few  men  of  learning;  few,  who  p'e"* 

BTj*  [b~\  The  word  prefbyter,  or  elder,  is  taken  from  the 
Jewiih  inilitution,  and  fignifies  rather  the  venerable  prudence 
and  wiiliom  of  old  age,  than  age  itfelf. 

[c]   Afts  xx.  17.  28.  Phil.  i.  1.  Tit.  1.-5.7.  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

\d]    1  r\  im.  iii.  1 .   Tit.  i.  5. 

[c~\  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  &c.  See,  concerning  the  word  prefbyter. 
the  iiluftrations  given  by  the  learned  Vitringa,  Defynagcga 
wetere,  lib.  iii.  part  I.  cap.  i.  p.  609;  and  by  the  venerable 
Jo.  Bened.  Ca  R.P7.0VIUS,  in  his  Exerc.  in  Epijl.  ad  Hebrews 
ex  Philone,  p.  499.  As  to  the  prc/byters  themfelves,  and  the 
nature  of  their  office,  the  reader  will  receive  much  fatis taction 
from  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  that  order  by  Budaus, 
De  RccL  hliea,  cap.  vi.  p.  719.  and  by  the  moil  learned 

?faffiuSj  De  originibus  juris  cede/,  p.  49. 

H  3  had 
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cent,  had  capacity  enough  to  infinuate  into  the  minds 
Part  it.  °f  a   grofs    and    ignorant   multitude,    the  know- 
—  ledge    of  divine    things.     God  therefore,   in    his 
infinite  'Vifdom,    judged  it  necelTary  to   raife  up, 
i     in    many   churches,    extraordinary    teachers,   who 
were  to  difcourfe,  in  the  public  afTemblies,  upon 
the  various  points  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine,  and 
to  treat  with  the  people,  in   the   name  of  God, 
as  guided   by  his  direction,  and  clothed  with  his 
authority.     Such  were  the  Prophets  of  the  New 
T eft  amen  t  [/],  an  order  of  men,  whofe  commif- 
fion   is   too    much   limited    by   the    writers,    who 
confine  it   to  the  interpretation   of  the  books  of 
the   Old  Teftament,    and   efpecially  the  Prophe- 
cies [g.]        For    it    is    certain,     that    they,    who 
claimed  the  rank  of  Prophets,  were  inverted  with- 
the  power  of  cenfuring  publicly  fuch  as  had  been 
guilty  of  any  irregularity.      But,    to  prevent  the 
abufes,    that  defigning  men  might  make  of  this 
inftitution,    by   pretending    to    this    extraordinary 
character   in    order    to    execute    unworthy    ends, 
there  were  always   prefent,  in  the  public  audito- 
ries, judges,  divinely  appointed,  who,  by  certain 
and  infallible  marks,  were  able  to  diftinguifh  the 
falfe  prophets  from  the  true.     This  order  of  pro- 
phets ceafed,    when  the  want  of  teachers,   which 
gave  rife  to  it,  was  abundantly  fupplied. 
Deacon  of        X.    The    church   was,   undoubtedly,   provided 
\*jJJjl-    from    the    beginning    with    inferior    miniflers    or 
liill>  deacons.     No  fociety  can  be  without  its  fervants, 

and  ftill  lels  fuch  focieties  as  thofe  of  the  fir  ft 
Chriftians  were.  And  it  appears  not  only  pro- 
bable, but  evident,  that  the  young  men,  who  ear- 
ly] Rom.  xiii.  6.  i  Cor.  xii.  28.  xiv.  3.  29.  Eph.  iv. 
11. 

f^]  See  Mosheim'j  difTertation  De  Hits  qui  Prophets 
'Vocantur  in  Novo  Fccdere,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Syntagma  Differtationutn  ad  Hijloriam  Ecclef.  per- 
tinentium. 

ried 
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ried    away    the    dead    bodies    of    Ananias    and  cent. 
Sapphira,    were    the    fubordinate    minifters,    or  parLttt. 

deacons,  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  who  attended 

the  apoftles  to  execute   their  orders  [£].     Thefe 

firft 

[h]  Acls  v.  6.  10. 

Thofe  who  may  be  furprifed  at  my  affirming,  that  the 
young  men,  mentioned  in  the  paffages  here  referred  to,  were 
the  deacons,  or  minifters  of  the  church  of  Jerufatem3  are  de- 
fired  to  confider,  that  the  words  vian^i,  veano-Koi,  i.  e.  young 
men,  are  not  always  ufed  to  determine  the  age  of  the  perfons 
to  whom  they  are  applied,  but  are  frequently  employed  to 
point  out  their  ojjices,  or  functions,  both  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  The  fame  rule  of  interpretation,  that  diver- 
sifies the  fenfe  of  the  word  prejbyter  (which,  as  all  know, 
fignifies  fometimes  the  age  of  a  perfon,  and,  at  other  times, 
his  fundion) ,  is  manifestly  applicable  to  the  word  before  us. 
As,  therefore,  by  the  title  of  prejbyters,  the  heads  or  rulers  of 
a  fociety  are  pointed  out,  without  any  regard  to  their  age ;  fo 
by  the  term  young  men,  we  are  often  to  underftand  minifters  or 
fer-vants,  becaufe  fuch  are  generally  in  the  flower  of  youth. 
This  interpretation  may  be  confirmed  by  examples,  which  are 
not  wanting  even  in  the  New  Teftament.  Christ  himfelf 
feems  to  attribute  this  fenfe,  to  the  word  mire^us,  Luke 
xxii.  26.  0  jtsi^m  bv  i'fiXv,  y-.-iAu  u;  5  v^noc.  Our  Saviour  ex- 
plains the  term  fidfa,  by  the  word  .'-  J^ioc,  and  it  therefore 
fignifies  a  prejbyter,  or  ruler  :  he  alfo  fubftitutes,  a  little  after, 
o  htzx'jiavj  in  the  place  of  vsuTenpc,  which  confirms  our  inter- 
pretation in  the  moft  unanswerable  manner.  So  that  fjuSuv 
and  vsuTsgos  are  not  here  indications  of  certain  ages,  but  of 
certain  functions,  and  the  precept  of  Christ  amounts  to 
this  :  "  He  that  performs  the  office  of  a  prefbyter  or  elder 
"  among  you,  let  him  not  think  himfelf  fuperior  to  the 
"  minifters  or  deacons."  The  paffoge  of  i  Pet,  v.  5.  is  ftill 
more  exprefs  to  our  purpofe  :  0^.^«  vd>r-,,  virolnynle  ro~t 
•§w&/3ep«F.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  verfes,  that 
prejbyter  here  is  the  name  of  an  ofiice,  and  points  out  a  ruler 
or  teacher  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  term  ■.  wTtpos  is  alfo  to 
be  interpreted,  not  young  men  in  point  of  age,  but  the  minifters, 
or  fervants  of  the  cnurch.  St.  Peter,  having  folemnly 
exhorted  the  prefbyters,  not  to  abufe  the  power  that  was  com- 
mitted to  them,  addrelTes  his  difcourfe  to  the  minifters,  or 
deacons  of  the  .church  :  "  But  likewife,  ye  younger,  i  e.  mi- 
*■*  niiters  and  deacons,  defpife  not  the  orders  of  the  prefibyters 
V  or  elders,  but  perform  cheerfully  whatfoever  they  command 
ts  you."  In  the  fame  fenfe,  does  St.  Lvke  employ  this 
term,  Acts  v.  6.   10.  and   his   nuTtpok  and  mccmtxoi    are,    un- 

H  4  doubtedly, 
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cent,  firft   deacons   of  the    church,  being  chofen   from 
Part  11.  among   the  Jews,    who    were   born  in   Paleftiney 


were  fufpected  by  the  foreign  Jews  of  partiality  in 
diftributing  the  offerings,  which  were  prefented 
for  the  fupport  of  the  poor  [/].  To  remedy, 
therefore,  this  diforder,  (even  other  deacons  were 
'  chofen,  by  order  of  the  apaftles,  and  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  that  part  of  the  church  of  ferufa- 
fern,  which  was  compofed  of  the  foreign  Jews, 
converted  to  Chriftianity.  Of  thefe  new  minif- 
ters,  fix  were  foreigners,  as  appears  by  tneir 
names :  the  feventh  was  chofen  out  of  the  Pro- 
felytes,  of  whom  there  were  a  certain  number 
among  the  firft  Chriftians  at  Jerufalem,  and  to 
whom  it  was  reafonable,  that  fome  regard  inould 
be  fhewn,  in  the  election  of  the  deacons,  as  well 
as  to  the  foreign  Jews.  All  the  other  Chriftian 
churches  followed  the  example  of  that  of  feruja- 
lem>  in  whatever  related  ro  the  choice  and  office 
of  the  deacons.  Some,  particularly  the  eaftern 
churches,  elected  deaconeffisy  and  chofe,  for  that 
purpofe,  matrons  or  widows  of  eminent  fanctity, 
who  alfo  miniflered  to  the  necefiities  of  the  poor, 
and  performed  feveral  other  offices,  that  tended 
to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  decency  in  the 
church  [£]. 
Stoops.  XI.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Chriftian 

church   in  its  infancy^   when   its  aftemblies  were 

doubted1)',  the  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jenfakm,  of  whom 
the  Greek  Jews  complain  afterwards  to  the  apoftles  (Acts 
vi.  1,  Sec.)  on  account  of  the  partial  distribution  of  the  alms. 
I  might  confirm  this  fenfe  of  the  word  young  men  by 
numberlefs  citations  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  a 
variety  of  authors  facred  and  profane ;  but  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  demoniirations  of  this  nature. 

[/']   A  els  vi.  1,  &c. 

[k]  For  an  ample  account  of  the  deacons  and  deacenfes  of 
the  primitive  church,  fee  Zeigler,  De  diaconis  et  diaccni/fis, 
cap.  xix.  p.  347.  Basnagii  Annal.  Polit.  Ecclef.  ad  A,  xxxv. 
torn.  i.  p.  450.     Bingham,  Orig.  Ecclef,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx. 

neither 
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neither  numerous    nor  fplendid.     Three  or  four  cent. 
prefbycers,  men  of  remarkable  piety  and  wifdom,  pA/T  u. 

ruled   thefe   fraall    congregations    in    perfect   har-  — 

mony,  nor  did  they  ftand  in  need  of  any  prefident 
or  fuperior  to  maintain  concord  and  order  where 
no  diiTenfions  were  known.  But  the  number  of 
the  prefbyters  and  deacons  increafing  with  that 
of  the  churches,  and  the  facred  work  of  the  mi- 
niftry  growing  more  painful  and  weighty,  by  a 
number  of  additional  duties,  thefe  new  circum- 
ftances  required  new  regulations.  It  was  then 
judged  neceftary,  that  one  man  of  diftinguifhed 
gravity  and  wifdom  fbould  prefide  in  the  council 
of  prefbyters,  in  order  to  diftribute  among  his 
colleagues  their  feveral  tafks,  and  to  be  a  center 
of  union  to  the  whole  fociety.  This  perfon  was, 
at  firft,  ftyled  the  angel  [/]  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged,  but  was  afterward  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  bijhof,  or  infpeclorj  a  name  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  language,  and  exprefiing 
the  principal  part  of  the  epifcopal  function,  which 
was  to  infpect  into,  and  fuperintend,  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
church  of  Jerttfalem,  grown  confiderably  nu- 
merous and  deprived  of  the  minutry  of  the 
apoftles,  who  were  gone  to  inftruct  the  ether 
nations,  was  the  firft  which  chofe  a  prefident  or 
bifhop.  And  it  is  no  lefs  probable,  that  the 
other  churches  followed  by  degrees  fuch  a  re- 
fpedlable  example. 

XII.  Let  none,  however,  confound  the  bifhops  The  nature 
of  this  primitive  and  golden  period  of  the  church  cnpaiVi*-" 
with  thofe  of  whom  we  read  in  the  following  ages.  (y in  this 
For,  though  they  were  both  diftinguifhed  by  the  c    **** 
fame  name,  yet  they  differed  extremely,  and  that 
in  many  refpects.     A  bifhop,  during  the  firft  and 
fecond  century,  was  a  perfon  who  had  the  care  of 

[/]  Rev.ii.  3. 

one 
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cent,  one  Chriftian  afTembly,  which,  at  that  time,  was, 
p  a  r't  ii  generalty  Speaking,  fmall  enough  to  be  contained 
— _  in  a  private  houfe.  In  this  aiTembiy  he  acted 
not  fo  much  with  the  authority  of  a  mafler,  as 
with  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  a  faithful  Jervant. 
He  instructed  the  people,  performed  the  feveral 
parts  of  divine  worihip,  attended  the  fick,  and 
infpected  into  the  circumftances  and  fuppiies  of 
the  poor.  He  charged,  indeed,  the  prefbyters 
with  the  performance  of  thofe  duties  and  fervices, 
which  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  ren- 
dered it  impoiTibie  for  him  to  fulfil ;  but  had  not 
the  power  to  decide  or  enact  any  thing  without 
the  confent  of  the  prefbyters  and  people.  And, 
though  the  epifcopal  office  was  both  laborious  and 
fingularly  dangerous,  yet  its  revenues  were  ex- 
tremely fmall,  fince  the  church  had  no  certain 
income,  but  depended  on  the  gifts  or  oblations 
of  the  multitude,  which  were,  no  doubt,  incon- 
fiderable,  and  were  moreover  to  be  divided 
between  the  bifhops,  prefbyters,  deacons,  and 
poor. 
The  origin  XIII.  The  power  and  jurifdicYion  of  the  bi- 
ofdiocefes     ftj0pS    were    not    long    confined   to   thefe   narrow 

ana  c'lorc.  r  o 

pifcopi.  limits,  but  foon  extended  themfelves,  and  that 
by  the  following  means.  The  bifhops,  who  lived 
in  the  cities,  had,  either  by  their  own  miniftry  or 
that  of  their  prefbyters,  erected  new  churches  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  Thefe 
churches,  continuing  under  the  inflection  and 
miniftry  of  the  bifhops,  by  whofe  labours  and 
counfels  they  had  been  engaged  to  embrace  the 
gofpel,  grew  imperceptibly  into  ecclefiaftical 
provinces,  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  called 
diccejes.  But  as  the  bifhop  of  the  city  could  not 
extend  his  labours  and  inflection  to  all  thefe 
churches  in  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  fa 
he  appointed  certain  fuffragans  or  deputies  to 
govern  and  to  infhrjjcl:  thefe  new  focietiesj    and 

they 
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they  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  chorepifcopi,  cent. 
i.  e.  country  bifhops.  This  order  held  the  mid-  Par]t  lT> 
die    rank    between    bifhops    and    prefbyters,     be-  - 

ing  inferior  to  the  former,  and  fuperior  to  the 
latter. 

XIV.    The    churches,    in    thofe   early    times,  whether 
were  entirely  independent;  none  of  them  fubjecT:  "etropon- 
to  any  foreign  jurifdicton,  but  each  one  governed  '*«•"««• 
by  its  own  rulers  and  its  own  laws.     For,  though  thefoacen™ 
the   churches   founded    by    the   apoftles,  had  this  turJ* 
particular  deference  fhewn  them,  that  they  were 
confulted   in  difficult  and  doubtful  cafes ;  yet  they 
had  no  juridical  authority,   no   fort  of  fupremacy 
over  the  others,  nor  the  lead  right  to  enacl  laws 
for    them.      Nothing,  on    the    contrary,  is   more 
evident  than    the    perfect    equality    that    reigned 
among   the   primitive    churches;    nor   does   there 
even   appear,    in   this    nrft   century,    the    fmalleft 
trace  of  that   aflbciation    of  provincial   churches, 
from  which  councils  and  -metropolitans  derive  their 
origin.     It   was   only  in  the   fecond  century  that 
the   cuftom   of  holding   councils    commenced    in 
Greece,  from  whence  it  foon   fpread  through  the 
other  provinces  [»]. 

XV.  The  principal  place  among  the  Chrif-  The  pr>n«- 
tian  doctors,  and  among  thofe  alfo,  who  by  their  fhea^ftie/ 
writings  were  inftrumental  in  the  progrefs  of  the  and  their 

■  difciples 

truth,  is  due  to  the  apoftles  and  certain  of  their 
difciples,  who  were  fet  apart  and  infpired  by  God, 
to  record  the  actions  of  Christ  and  his  apoftles. 

[m]  The  meeting  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem,  mentioned 
in  the  xvth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  is  commonly  coofidered  as 
the  firji  Chrijiian  council.  But  this  notion  arifes  from  a  ma- 
nifest abufe  of  the  word  council.  That  meeting  was  only  of 
one  church  ;  and,  if  fuch  a  meeting  be  called  a  council,  it  will 
follow  that  there  were  innumerable  councils  in  the  primitive 
times.  But  every  one  knows,  that  a  council  is  an  aiTembly  of 
deputies  or  commiflioners  fent  from  fevcral  churches  aflb- 
ciated  by  certain  bonds  in  a  general  body,  and  therefore  the 
fuppolition  abQve  mentioned  falls  to  the  ground. 

The 
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cent.  The  writings  of  thefe  holy  men,  which  are  com- 
Pa^'t  ii.  prehended  in  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament3 
■  are  in   the  hands  of  all   who  profefs  themfelves 

Chriftians.     Thole  who  are  defirous  of  particular 
information  with  refpect  to   the   hiftory  of  thefe 
facred    books,    and    the  arguments   which   prove 
their  divine  authority,  their  genuinenefs,  and  pu- 
rity, muft  confult  the  learned  authors  who  have 
written  profenedly  upon  that  matter  [«]. 
The  time         XVI.  The  opinions,  or  rather  the  conjectures, 
when  the     0f  the  learned,    concerning   the    time    when    the 
$xed"  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  collected  into 

one  volume,  as  alfo  about  the  authors  of  that 
collection,  are  extremely  different.  This  im- 
portant queftion  is  attended  with  great  and  al- 
moil  infuperable  difficulties  to  us  in  thefe  latter 
times  [0].  It  is,  however,  fufficient  for  us  to 
know,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, the  greatefl  part  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament  were  read  in  every  Chriftian  fociety 
throughout  the  world,  and  received  as  a  divine 
rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  thefe  facred  writings  were  carefully  feparated 
from  feveral  human  compofitions  upon  the  fame 
fubject,  either  by  fome  of  the  apoftles  themfelves, 
who  lived  fo  long,  or  by  their  difciples  and  fuc- 
ceffors,  who  were  fpread  abroad  through  all  na- 
tions [/>].      We    are  well    allured  [<?],   that    the 

[»]  For 'the  hiftory  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  fee 
particularly  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibliotb.  Grac.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  v.  p.  122 — 227.  The  fame  learned  author  has  given  an 
accurate  lift  of  the  writers,  who  have  defended  the  divinity  of 
thefe  iacred  books,  in  his  Deledus  Argiimentorum  et  Syllabus 
Scriptorum  pro  <verit.  rclig.  Cbriftiarta,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  502. 

[o]  See  Jo.  Ens,  Bibliotheca  S.  feu  Diatriba  de  librorum 
JV.  T.  Canone,  publilhed  at  Amfierdam  in  1710;  as  alfo  Jo. 
Mill.  Prolegomen.  ad  Nov,  Tejl.  §  I.  p.  23. 

[/>]  SeeFRiCKius,  De  cava  Veteris  Ecclejite  circa  Canon* 
cap.  iii.  p.  S6. 

[q]  This  is  exprefsly  affirmed  by  Eusebius,  in  the  xxivth 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  pcdefiaftical  Hijiory. 

four 
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four  go/pels  were  collected  during  the  life  of  St.  c  e  n  t. 
John,  and  that  the  three  firft  received  the  appro-  p  A  ]\  lu 
bation  of  this  divine  apoftle.     And  why   may  we  ■» 

not  fuppofe  that  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Teftament  were  gathered  together  at  the  fame 
time  ? 

XVII.  What  renders  this  highly  probable  is,  Apocryphal 
that  the    moil   urgent  neceffity  required  its  being  "ridi^* 
done.      For,     not  iong    after   Christ's  afcenfion 

into  heaven,  feveral  hiftories  of  his  life  and  doc- 
trines, full  of  pious  frauds  and  fabulous  wonders, 
were  compofed,  by  perfons  whofe  intentions, 
perhaps,  were  not  bad,  but  whole  writings  dis- 
covered the  greateft  fuperftition  and  ignorance. 
Nor  was  this  all  :  productions  appeared  which 
were  impofed  on  the  world  by  fraudulent  men, 
as  the  writings  of  the  holy  apoftles  [r]..'  Thefe 
apocryphal  and  fpurious  writings  muft  have  pro- 
duced a  fad  confufion,  and  rendered  both  the 
hiftory  and  the -doctrine  of  Christ  uncertain,  had 
not  the  rulers  of  the  church  ufed  all  poffible  care 
and  diligence  in  feparating  the  books  that  were 
truly  apoftolical  and  divine  from  all  that  fpurious 
trafh,  and  conveying  them  down  to  pofterity  in 
one  volume. 

XVIII.  The  writer,  whofe  fame  furpalTed  that  element 
of  all  others  in  this  century,  the  apoftles  excepted,  Rm°e9%  ( 
was    Clemens    bifhop   of  Rome.     The  accounts 
which  remain  of  his  life,  actions,  and  death,   are 

for  the  mod  part  uncertain  [j].     Tzvo  Epftles  to 

the 

|Y]  Such  of  thefe  writings  as  are  yet  extant  have  been  care- 
fully collected  by  the  learned  Fab ricius,  in  his  Codex  Apo- 
cryphus  No^vi^TeJiamenti,  which  work  is  publifhed  in  two  vo- 
lumes. Many  ingenious  and  learned  obfervations  have  been 
made  on  thefe  fpurious  books  by  the  celebrated  Beausobre, 
in  his   Hijioire  Critique  des  dogmes  de  Manich'ee,    livr.  ii.    p. 

337»  &c- 

[s]  After  Tillemont,  Cotei.erius  and  Grabe  have 

given  fome  accounts  of  this  great  man.    And  all  that  has 

been 
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cent,  the  Corinthians  [/],   written   in  Greek,  have  been 
Pa/t  ii.  attI"ibutcd   to  him,  of  which  the  Jecond  has  been 

: looked  upon  as  fpurious,  and  the  firft  as  genuine, 

by  many  learned  writers  [#].     But  even   this  lat- 
ter feems  to  have  been  corrupted  and  interpolated 
by  fome  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  author,  who 
appears   to   have  been   difpleafed   at    obferving  a 
defect  of  learning  and   genius   in  the  writings  of 
fo  great  a  man  as  Clemens  \w\ 
Thewnt.         XIX.    The  learned  are  now  unanimous  in  re- 
attributed to  garding   the  other  writings  which  bear  the  name 
hun'  of  Clemens,  viz.    the  Apoftolic  Canons,  the  Slpof- 

tolic  Confutations,  the  Recognitions  of  Clemens  and 
Clementina  [,v],  as  fpurious  productions  afcribed 

by 

beenfaid  concerning  him  by  the  beft  and  moft  credible  writers, 
has  been  collected  by  Rondinini,  in  the  firft  of  two  books 
publiihed  at  Rone,  in  the  year  1706,  under  the  following 
title,  Libri  duo  de  S.  Clcmenle,  Papa,  et  Mar  tyre,  eju/que 
Bafilica  in  urbe  Ran  a. 

[t]  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  the  vth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Grteca,  mentions  the  editions  that  have  been 
given  of  St.  Clement's  epiftles.  To  this  account  we  rauft 
add  the  edition  published  at  Cambridge,  in  17 18,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  preceding  ones  in  many  refpecls. 

(t3*  [«]  See  the  ample  account  that  is  given  of  thefe  two 
Greek  epiftles  of  Clemens  by  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  in 
the  firft  volume  of  the  fecond  part  of  his  valuable  work,  en- 
titled, The  Credibility  of  the  Go/pel  Hijiory,  Sec.  Sec. 

[iv]  See  J.  Bapt.  Cotelerii  Patres  Apoji.  torn.  i. 
p.  133.  and  Bernard  1  Adnotatiuncula  in  Clementem,  in  the 
la  ft  edition  of  thefe  fathers  publiihed  byLE  Clerc.  The 
learned  Wot  ton  has  endeavoured,  though  without  fuccefs, 
In  his  obfervations  on  the  epiftles  of  Clemens,  to  refute  the 
annotations  above  mentioned. 

(d*  [*]  Befides  thefe  writings  attributed  to  Clemens,  we 
may  reckon  Two  Epifilcs  which  the  learned  Wetstein  found 
in  a  Syriac  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  he  took  the 
pains  to  translate  from  Syriac  into  Latin,  and  has  fubjoined 
both  the  original  and  the  translation  to  his  famous  edition  of 
the  Greek  Teftament,  published  at  Amferdam  in  two  volumes 
in  folio,  in  the  years  175 1  and  1752.  The  title  prefixed  to 
thefe  epiftles  is  as  follows  :  Dum  Epistol^e  S.  dementis  Ro~ 
mani,  Difcipuli  Petri  Apojlcli,  quas  ex  Codici  Manufcripto 
Novi  Teft.  Syriaci  nunc  primum  erutas,  cum  verfione  Latina 

adpofita 
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by   fome    impoltor   to   this   venerable  prelate,    in  cent. 
order  to  procure  them  a  high  degree  of  audio-  par't  n. 

rity   [jy].    The  Apoftolical  Canons,  which  confift  of  • 

lxxxv  ecclefiaftical  laws,  contain  a  view  of  the 
church  government  and  difcipline  received 
among  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Chriftians  in  the 
fecond  and  third  century.  The  vin  books  of 
Apoftolical  Ccnftitiitions  are  the  work  of  fome  auflere 
and  melancholy  author,  who,  having  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  reform  the  Chriftian  worfhip, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  degenerated  from  its 
original  purity,  made  no  fcruple  to  prefix  to  his 
rules  the  names  of  the  apoftles,  that  thus  they 
might  be  more  fpeedily  and  favourably  receiv- 
ed [z].  The  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  which, 
differ  very  little  from  the  Clementina,  are  the 
witty  and  agreeable  production  of  an  Alexan- 
drian   Jew,    well   verfed    in    philofophy.      They 

adpofita  edidit  Jo.  Jacobus  Wetstenius.  The  manu- 
fcript  of  the  Syriac  verfion,  from  whence  thefe  epiftles  were 
taken,  was  procured  by  the  good  offices  of  Sir  James  Por- 
ter, a  judicious  patron  of  literature  and  men  of  letters, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  Biitifh  ambaffador  at  Conftantinopk. 
The  authenticity  of  thefe  epiftles  is  boldly  maintained  by 
Wet  stein,  and  learnedly  oppofed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a 
Dijfertation  upon  the  two  Epiftles  afcribed  to  Clement  of  Rome, 
lately  publijhed  by  Mr.  Wetstein,  &c.  The  celebrated  Pro- 
feffor  Venema  of  Franeker  fufpecled  alfo  the  fpurioufnefs  of 
thefe  epiftles ;  fee  an  account  of  his  controverfy  with  Wet- 
stein on  that  fubjeci,  in  the  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences  et  des 
Beaux  Arts,   torn.  ii.  p.  5  I .   &C.  p.  3 1 1 . 

[y]  For  an  account  of  the  fate  of  thefe  writings,  and  the 
editions  that  have  been  given  of  them,  it  will  be  proper  to 
confult  two  difTertatjons  of  the  learned  Ittigius;  the  one 
De  Patribus  ApofloUcis,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  Biblio- 
iheca  Pat  rum  Apoftolicorwn  ;  and  the  other,  De  Pfeudepigr  aphis 
Apojlolicisy  which  he  has  fubjoincd  to  the  Appendix  of  his 
book  De  Harejiarchis  <z<vi  Apoftclici.  See  alfo  Fadricius's 
Bibliotheca  Graca,  lib,  v.  cap.  i.  p.  3 1,  Sec.  and  lib.  vi. 
cap.  i.   p.  4. 

[z]  Bud/eus  has  collected  the  various  opinions  of  the 
learned  concerning  the  Apojiolical  Canons  and  Conftituticns,  in 
his  Ifagogein  Thcologiam,  par.  II.  ch.  v.  p.  746. 

i  w?ere 
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cent,  were  written  in  the   third  century,  with  a  defign 

Pa/x  it  t0  an*"wer>  *n  a  new  manner,  the  objections  of 
__ -  the  Jews,  Philofophers,  and  Gnoftics,  againft 
the  Chriftian  religion  ;  and  the  careful  perufal  of 
them  will  be  extremely  ufeful  to  fuch  as  are  cu- 
rious of  information  with  refpecT  to  the  flate  of 
the  Chriftian  church  in  the  primitive  times  \_a\, 
ifB8tio»,bi-  XX.  Ignatius,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  fucceeds 
9iotl.°  '  Clemens  in  the  lift  of  the  Apoftolic  Fathers, 
among  whom  were  placed  fuch  Chriftian  doctors 
as  had  converfed  with  the  apoftles  themfelves,  or 
their  difciplcs.  This  pious  and  venerable  man, 
who  was  the  difciple  and  familiar  friend  of  the 
apoftles,  was,  by  the  order  of  Trajan,  brought 
to  Rome,  and  expofed  to  wild  beafts  in  the  public 
theatre,  where  he  fuffered  martyrdom  with  the 
utmoft  conftancy  [l~\.  There  are  yet  extant 
feveral  epiftles,  attributed  to  him,  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  which  there  have  been,  how- 
ever, tedious  and  warm  difputes  among  the 
learned,  which  ftill  fublift.  t  Of  thefe  epiftles, 
kven  are  (aid  to  have  been  written  by  this  emi- 
nent martyr,  during  his  journey  from  Aniioch  to 
Rome ;  and  thefe  the  molt  of  learned  men  ac- 
knowledge to  be  genuine,  as  they  ftand  in  the 
edition  that  was  publifhed  in  the  laft  century 
from  a  manufcript  in  the  Medicean  library. 
The  others  are  generally  rejected  as  fpurious. 
As  to  my  own  fentiments  of  this  matter,  though 
I  am  willing  to  adopt  this  opinion  as  preferable 
to  any  other,  yet  I   cannot  help  looking  upon  the 

[«]  See,  for  a  full  account  of  this  work,  Mosheim's  dif- 
jfertation,  De  turbaia  per  recentiores  Plaionicos  Eccle/td,  §34* 
p.  174.  &2r  This  diifertation  is  in  the  firit  volume  of  that 
learned  work,  which  our  author  publifhed  fome  years  ago  un- 
der the  title  of  Syntagma  Di£ertatio?iu?n  ad  Hijioriam  Ecclejiaf- 
ticam  pertinent  turn. 

[b]  See  Tillemont'j-  Me  moires  pour  fer<vir  2:  VHiJioire  de, 
V£glif$%  torn.  ii.  par.  II.  p.  42 — 80. 

authenticity 
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authenticity  of  the  Epiftle  to  Polycarp  as  ex-  cent. 
tremely  dubious,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  pARJT  Ih 

flyle;    and,  indeed,  the    whole   queftion,  relating  ■ 

to  the  epiftles  of  St.  Ignatius  in  general,  feems 
to  me  to  labour  under  much  obfeurity,  and  to  be 
embarraffed  with  many  difficulties  \_c\ 

XXI.  The  Epiftle  to  the  Pbilippians,  which  is  Polycarp. 
afcribed  to  Polycarp  bilhop  of  Smyrna,  who,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  fuffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  a  venerable  and  advanced  age,  is  looked 
upon  by  fome  as  genuine  \  by  others,  as  fpurious ; 
and  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  this  quef- 
tion \d\  The  Epiftle  of  Barnabas  was  the  "pro-  Bamabai. 
duclion  of  fome  Jew,  who,  molt  probably,  lived 
in  this  century,  and  whofe  mean  abilities  and  fu- 
perftitious  attachment  to  Jewilh  fables  fhew,  not- 
withstanding the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  that 
he  muft'  have  been  a  very  different  perfon  from 
the  true  Barnabas,  who  was  St.  Paul's  compa- 
nion [/].  The  work,  which  is  entitled,  The  Shep- 
herd of  Her  mas,  becaufe  the  angel,  who  bears 
the  principal  part  in  it,  is  reprefented  in  the  form 
and  habit  of  a  fhepherd,  was  compofed  in  the 
fecond  century  by  Hermas,  who  was  brother  to 
Pius  bilhop  of  Rome  [/].     This  whimfical  and 

[c]  For  an  account  of  this  controverfy,  concerning  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  epiftles  of  Ignatius,  it  will  be  proper  to 
coniult  the  Biblioiheca  Graca  of  Fabricius,  lib.  v.  cap.  i. 
p.  38—47. 

\d"\  For  an  account  of  this  martyr,  and  of  the  epiftle  attri- 
buted to  him,  fee  Ti  l  le  mon  t's  Memoires,  Sec.  vol.  ii.  par.  II. 
p.  287  ;  as  alio  Fab  ri  c  i  i  Biblioth.  Gneca,  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  p.  47. 

[e]  See  Tillemont's  Mmw'm,  &c.  vol.  i.  par.  HI.  p. 
1043.  Ittigius's  Selefi.  Hift.  Ecclef.  Capita,  §  1.  cap.  i. 
§  14.  p.  173.  and  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  §  4.  p.  4. 

[/]  This  now  appears  with  the  utmoft  evidence  from  a 
very  ancient  fragment  of  a  fmall  book,  concerning  the  canon 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  the  learned  Lud.  Anton.  Mu- 
r  a  tor  1  publifhed  fome  years  ago  from  an  ancient  manuicript 
in  the  library  at  Milan,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  An- 
;iq.  Ita/icar.  medii  a<vi,  torn.  iii.  diff.  xliii.  p.  S53. 

Vol.  I.  I  vifionary 
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cent,  vifionary  writer  has  taken  the  liberty  to  invent 
P  A R 'T  II#  feveral  dialogues  or  converfations  between  God 
■  and  the  angels,  in  order  to  infinuate,  in  a  more 

eafy  and  agreeable  manner,  the  precepts  which 
he  thought  ufeful  and  falutary,  into  the  minds  of 
his  readers.  But  indeed  the  difcourfe,  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  thofe  celeftial  beings,  is 
more  infipid  and  fenfelefs,  than  what  we  com- 
monly hear  among;  the  meanefl  of  the  multi- 
tude  \g). 
Tarader"}  XXII.  We  may  here  remark  in  general,  that 
the  apoftoiic  thefe  apoftolic  fathers,  and  the  other  writers, 
who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  employed  their 
pens  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianty,  were  neither  re- 
markable for  their  learning  nor  their  eloquence. 
On  the  contrary,  they  exprefs  the  mofr.  pious  and 
admirable  fentiments  in  the  plained  and  moil  il- 
literate ftyle  [£].  This,  indeed,  is  rather  a  matter 
of  honour  than  of  reproach  to  the  Chriftian  caufe; 
fince  we  fee,  from  the  converfion  of  a  great  pare 
of  mankind  to  the  gofpel  by  the  miniftry  of  weak 
and  illiterate  men,  that  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  human  means,  but  to  a 
divine  power. 

[<§■]  ^fe  are  indebted  for  the  beft  edition  of  the  Shepherd  cf 
Hermas,  to  Faericius,  who  has  added  it  to  the  third  vo- 
lume of  his  Codex  Apocryphus  N.  Tejlamenti.  We  find  alfo  fome 
account  of  this  writer  in  the  Biblioth.  Graca,  of  the  fame  learned 
author,  book  v.  chap.  ix.  §  9.  p.  7.  and  alfo  in  Ittigius's 
diHertation,  De  Patribus  Apoftdicis,  §  55.   p.  184,  &c. 

[h]  All  the  writers  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  ufually 
called  apejiolic  fathers.  Of  thefe  writers,  Jo.  Bapt.  Cot  el e- 
rius,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc,  have  publiihed  a  collection 
in  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with  their  own  annotations 
and  the  remarks  of  other  learned  men. 
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CENT. 

CHAP.      III.  Pa/tH. 

Concerning  the  doclrine  of  the  Chriftian  church  in 

this  century. 

I.  THE  whole  of  the  Chriftian  religion  is  com-  The  nature 


T 


prehended   in   two   great  points,  of  which  chnftian 


the  firft  regards  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  the  leiigion. 
other  relates  to  our  conduct  and  actions ;  or,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  matter  more  briefly,  the  gofpel  prefents  to 
us  objects  of  faith  and  rules  of  practice.  The  for- 
mer are  exprefted  by  the  apoftles  by  the  term 
myftery  or  the  truth  -,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  god- 
line 'fs  or  piety  [*].  The  rule  and  ftandard  of  both 
are  thole  books  which  contain  the  Revelation,  that 
God  made  of  his  will  to  perfons  chofen  for  that 
purpofe,  whether  before  or  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  And  thefe  divine  books  are  ufually 
called  The  Old  and  New  Teftament. 

II.  The  apoftles  and  their  difciples  took  all  Method  of 
pofiibie  care,  and  that  in  the  earlieft  times  of  the  [Je'iS^ 
church,  that  thefe  facred  books  might  be  in  the  cures, 
hands  of  all  Christians,  that  they  might  be  read 
and  explained  in  the  alTemblies  of  the  faithful,  and 
thus  contribute,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  to 
excite  and  nourifh  in  the  minds  of  Chriftians  a 
fervent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  a  firm  attachment: 
to  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue.  Thofe  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  interpreters,  ftudied  above  all 
things  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity.  At  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  that,  even  in  this 
century,  feveral  Chriftians  adopted  that  abfurd 
and  corrupt  cuftom,  11  fed  among  the  Jews,  of 
darkening  the  plain  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
by  infipid  and  forced  allegories,  and  of  drawing 
them  violently  from  their  proper  and  natural  fig- 

[«]   I  Tim.  iii.  9.  vi.  3.  Tit.  i.  I. 

I  2  nincation, 
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cent,  nincation,    in    order  to  extort  from  them  certain 
Part  ii.  myfterious  and  hidden  fignifications.     For  a  proof 

of  this,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  Epifile  of 

Barnabas,  which  is  yet  extant, 
of  teaching       jtj#  The  method  of  teaching  the  facred  doc- 

rehgion.  .  .  1  •       •  n    r         ^ 

tnnes  or  religion,  was,  at  this  time,  molt  fimple, 
far  removed  from  all  the  fubtile  rules  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  all  the  precepts  of  human  art.  This 
appears  abundantly,  not  only  in  the  writings  of 
the  apoflles,  but  alfo  in  all  thofe  of  the  fecond 
century,  which  have  furvived  the  ruins  of  time. 
Neither  did  the  apoflles,  or  their  difciples,  ever 
think  of  collecting  into  a  regular  fyftem  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  orofde- 
monftrating  them  in  a  fcientific  and  geometrical 
order.  The  beautiful  and  candid  fimplicity  of 
thefe  early  ages  rendered  fuch  philofophical  nice- 
ties unnecefTary;  and  the  great  ftudy  of  thofe  who 
embraced  the  gofpel  was  rather  to  exprefs  its  di- 
vine influence  in  their  difpofltions  and  actions, 
than  to  examine  its  doctrines  with  an  exceffive 
curiofitv,  or  to  explain  them  by  the  rules  of  hu- 
man wildom. 
The  Apof-  IV.  There  is  indeed  extant,  a  brief  fummary 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  in  that 
form,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  A^oftles  Creed, 
and  which,  from  the  fourth  century  downwards, 
was  almoft  generally  confidered  as  a  production  of 
the  apoftles.  All,  however,  who  have  the  leaft 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  look  upon  this  opinion  as 
entirely  falfe  and  deftitute  of  all  foundation  [£]. 
There  is  much  more  reafon  and  judgment  in  the 
opinion  of  thofe,  who  think  that  this  Creed  was  not 
all  compofed  at  once,  but  from  fmall  beginnings 
was  imperceptibly  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 

\k\  See  Bud^us's  Ifag°ge  &d  Theolcgiam,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
$  2.  p.  441  ;  as  alfo  Walchii  Inirodufiio  in  Libros  Sjmbolicos, 
lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  87. 
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growth  of  herefy,  and  according  to  the  exigencies  cent. 

and  circumitances  of  the   church,    from    whence  P  A  R'T  lr> 

it    was    defigned  to    banifh  the  errors  that  daily  

arofe  [/]. 

V.  In  the  earlier!  times  of  the  church,  all  who  Thediftinc- 
profeffed  firmly  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  only  ^techa-"11 
Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  who,  in  confequence  mens  and 
of  this  profefTion,    promifed  to  live  in  a  manner  be,,evers* 
conformable   to  the   purity   of   his    holy  religion, 

were  immediately  received  among  the  difciples  of 
Christ.  This  was  all  the  preparation  for  baptifm 
then  required ;  and  a  more  accurate  inftrudtion 
in  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  was  to  be  admi- 
niftered  to  them  after  their  receiving  that  facra- 
ment,  But  when  Chriftianity  had  acquired  more 
confluence,  and  churches  rofe  to  the  true  God 
and  his  eternal  Son  almoft  in  every  nation,  this 
cuftom  was  changed  for  the  wifeft  and  mod  folid 
reafons.  Then  none  were  admitted  to  baptifm, 
but  fuch  as  had  been  previoufly  inflrucled  in  the 
principal  points  of  Chriftianity,  and  had  alfo  given 
Satisfactory  proofs  of  pious  difpofitions  and  up- 
right intentions.  Hence  arofe  the  diftinction  be- 
tween catechumens,  who  were  in  a  ftate  of  proba- 
tion, and  under  the  inftrudtion  of  perfons  appointed 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  believers,  who  were  confe- 
crated  by  baptifm,  and  thus  initiated  into  all  the 
myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  ' 

VI.  The   methods   of  inftrudting  the   catechu-  Thecate- 

d-  re-  li*  1  •    •  ch n mens 

lrrered  according  to  their  various  capacities.  diff,ren-iy 

Thofe,  in  whom  the  natural  force  of  reafon  was  i^maed. 

fmall,  were  taught  no  more  than  the  fundamental 

[/]  This  opinion  is  confirmed  in  the  moll  learned  and  inge- 
nious manner  by  Sir  Peter  King,  in  his  Hifiory  of  the  Apojties 
Creed,  Such,  however,  as  read  this  valuable  work  with  plea- 
fure,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  prepoileflion,  would  do  well 
to  confider,  that  its  learned  author,  upon  feveral  occafions,  has 
given  us  conjectures  inftead  of  proofs,  and  alfo  that  his  conjec- 
tures are  not  always  fo  happy,  as  juitly  to  command  our  aflent. 

I  3  principles 
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cent,  principles  and  truths,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
Part  ii.  bafis  of  Chriftianity.  Thofe,  on  tr  e  contrary, 
■  whom  their   inftructors   judged   capable  of  com- 

prehending, in  fome  meafure,  the  whole  fyftem 
of  divine  truth,  were  furnifhed  with  fnperior  de- 
grees of  knowledge ;  and  nothing  was  concealed 
from  them,  which  could  have  any  tendency  to 
render  them  firm  in  their  profeffion,  and  to  a  (lift 
them  in  arriving  at  Chriitian  perfection .  The 
care  of  instructing  fuch  was  committed  to  perfons 
who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  gravity  and  wif- 
dom,  and  alfo  by  their  learning  and  judgment. 
And  from  hence  it  comes,  that  the  ancient  doc- 
tors generally  divide  their  fiock  into  two  claffes ; 
the  one  comprehending  fuch  as  were  folidly  and 
thoroughly  instructed;  the  other,  thofe  who  were 
acquainted  with  little  more  than  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  religion;  nor  do  they  deny  that  the  me- 
thods of  inftruction  applied  to  thefe  two  forts  of 
perfons  were  extremely  different. 
The  care  of  VII.  The  Chriftians  took  all  pofTible  care  to 
ChrHHim  accuftom  their  children  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcrip- 
jn  the  edu-  tures,  and  to  initruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of 
their^outh.  their  holy  religion ;  and  fchools  were  every  where 
erected  for  this  purpofe,  even  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriitian  church.  We  mult 
not,  however,  confound  the  fchools  defigned  only 
for  children,  with  the  gymnafia,  or  academies  of 
the  ancient  Chriftians,  erected  in  feveral  large 
cities,  in  which  perfons  of  riper  years,  efpecially 
fuch  as  afpired  to  be  public  teachers,  were  in- 
ftructed  in  the  different  branches  both  of  human 
learning  and  of  facred  erudition.  We  may,  un- 
doubtedly, attribute  to  the  apoitles  themfelves, 
and  their  injunctions  to  their  difciples,  the  excel- 
lent eftabliihments,  in  which  the  youth  deftined 
to  the  holy  miniftry  received  an  education  fuitable 
to  the  folemn  office  they  were  to  undertake  [»;]. 

\m]  2  Tim.  ii.  2. 
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St.  John  erected  a  fchool  of  this  kind  at  Ephefus,  gent. 
and  one  of  the  fame  nature  was  founded  by  Poly-  part  jj, 
carp  at  Smyrna  [»].     But  none  of  thefe  were  in  a  ■ 

greater  repute  than  that  which  was  eftablifhed  at 
Alexandria  [<?],  which  was  commonly  called  the 
Catechetical  fchool,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  erected  by  St.  Mark  [p~\. 

VIII.  The  ancient  Chriftians  are  fuppofed  by  Thefccret 
many  to  have  had  a  fecret  dotlrine-,  and  if  by  this  whit  i"  cor 
be  meant;  that  they  did  not  teach  all  in  the  fame  flfted 
manner,  or  reveal  all  at  once,  and  to  all  indifcri- 
minately,  the  fublime  myfteries  of  religion,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  that  may  not  be  fully  juftined. 
It  would  have  been  improper,  for  example,  to 
propofe  to  thofe,  who  were  yet  to  be  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of  the 
gofpel,  which  furpafs  the  comprehenfion  of  im~ 
perfect  mortals.  Such  were,  therefore,  firft  in- 
ftructed  in  thofe  points  which  are  more  obvious 
and  plain,  until  they  became  capable  of  higher 
and  more  difficult  attainments  in  religious  know- 
ledge. Nay,  more ;  even  thofe  who  were  already 
admitted  into  the  fociety  of  Chriftians,  were,  in, 

[#]  Iren/eus,  ad<v.  Haref.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxii.  p.  148.  ed. 
MaiTuet.     Eusebius,  Hiji.  Ecclef.  lib.  v.  cap.  xx.  p.  188. 

t^  [0]  The  Alexandrian  fchool  was  renowned  for  a  fuccef- 
lion  of  learned  doctors,  as  we  find  by  the  accounts  of  Euse- 
bius  and  St.  Jerom;  for,  after  St.  Mark,  Pantjenus, 
Clemens  Alexandri  nus,  Origen,  and  many  others, 
taught  in  it  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel,  and  rendered  it  a 
famous  feminary  for  Chriftian  philofophy  and  religious  know- 
ledge. There  were  alio  at  Rome,  Jnticcb,  Cafarea,  EdeJJ'a, 
and  in  feveral  other  places,  fchools  of  the  fame  nature,  though 
not  all  of  equal  reputation. 

[p]  See  the  diftertation  of  3 c  h  m  i  d  i  us,  De  Schola  Cateche- 
tica  Alexandria  ;  as  alfo  Au L 1  s  1  u  s,  Delle  Scuole  Sacre,  boe,k  ii. 
ch.  i.  ii.  p.  5 — 17.  and  ch.  xxi.  p.  92.  The  curious  reader, 
will  find  a  learned  account  of  the  more  famous  Chriftian 
fchools  in  the  eaftern  parts,  at  EdeJ/a,  Nijibis,  and  Sekuaa, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  fchools  in  general,  in  Assema- 
nus's  Biblicth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican*,  torn.  iii.  par.  II. 
p.  914—919. 
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cent,  point  of  inftruclion,  differently  dealt  with  accord- 

Part  ii    iQg   t0    tne^r    refpe&ive    capacities.      Thofe   who 

—  confider  the  Jecret  dofirine  of  this  century  in  any 

other    light,    or  give  to  it  a  greater  extent  than 

what  we  have  here  attributed  to  it,  confound  the 

fuperftitious  practices  of  the  following  ages,  with 

the  fimplicity  of  the  difcipline  which  prevailed  at 

the  time  of  which  we  write  [^]. 

Thei.ves  ix.  The  lives  and  manners  of  the   Chriftians 

and  man-         ...  . 

ne-otthe  in  this  century  are  highly  celebrated  by  moft 
fitftchnfti-  autnors  and  recommended  to  fucceeding  genera- 
tions  as  unfpotted  models  of  piety  and  virtue. 
And  if  thefe  encomiums  be  confined  to  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thofe,  who  embraced  Chriftianity  in 
the  infancy  of  the  church,  they  are  certainly  dif- 
tributed  with  juitice.  But  many  run  into  ex- 
tremes upon  this  head,  and  eftimating  the  lives 
and  manners  of  all  by  the  ilJuftrious  examples  of 
fome  eminent  faints,  or  the  lublime  precepts  and 
exhortations  of  certain  pious  doctors,  fondly  ima- 
gine that  every  appearance  of  vice  and  diforder 
was  banifhed  from  the  firft  Chriftian  focieties. 
The  greateft  part  of  thofe  authors,  who  have 
written  concerning  the  innocence  and  fanclity  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians,  have  fallen  into  this 
agreeable  error.  And  a  grofs  error  indeed  it  is, 
as  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  too  evidently  prove, 
rxcnmmu-  X.  One  of  the  circumftances  which  contributed 
chiefly  to  preferve,  at  lead,  an  external  appear- 
ance of  fanclity  in  the  Chriftian  church,  was  the 
right  of  excluding  from  thence,  and  from  all  par- 
ticipation of  the  facrtd  rites  and  ordinances  of  the 
gofpel,  fuch  as  had  been  guilty  of  enormous 
tranfgreffions,  and  to  whom  repeated  exhortations 
to  repentance  and  amendment  had  been  admini- 

[7]  May  learned  obfervations  upon  the  fecrei  difcipline  have 
been  collected  by  the  celebrated  Christoph.  Matt.  Pfaf- 
fius,  in  his  DiJJert.  pofter.  de  Prajudiciis  Theolog.  §  13.  p.  149* 
Sec.  in  frimitiis  Tubingenjibus. 
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ftered    in   vain.     This    rio-ht    was   veiled    in   the  cent. 
church,  from  the   earlieft   period  of  its  exiftence,  Part  n. 

by   the   apofiles   themfelves,  and  was  exercifed  by 

each  Christian  afTembly  upon  its  refpective  mem- 
bers. The  rulers  or  doctors  denounced  the  per- 
fons  whom  they  thought  unworthy  of  the  privi- 
leges of  church- communion,  and  the  people, 
freely  approving  or  rejecting  their  judgment, 
pronounced  the  decifive  fentence.  It  was  not, 
however,  irrevocable  -,  for  fuch  as  gave  undoubted 
figns  of  their  fincere  repentance,  and  declared 
their  folemn  refolutions  of  future  reformation, 
were  re- admitted  into  the  church,  however  enor- 
mous their  crimes  had  been  ;  but,  in  cafe  of  a  re- 
lapfe,  their  fecond  exclufion  became  abfolutely 
irreverfible  [r]. 

XI.  It  will  eafily  be  imagined,  that  unity  and  c°ntrover- 
peace  could  not  reign  long  in  the  church,  fince  it  chriftTan"5. 
was  compofed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  regarded 
each  other  with  the  bittereft  averfion.  Befides, 
as  the  converts  to  Chriilianity  could  not  extirpate 
radically  the  prejudices  which  had  been  formed  in 
their  minds  by  education,  and  confirmed  by  time, 
they  brought  with  them  into  the  bofom  of  the 
church  more  or  lefs  of  the  errors  of  their  former 
religions.  Thus  the  feeds  of  difcord  and  contro- 
verfy  were  early  fown,  and  could  not  fail  to  fpring 
up  foon  into  animofities  and  difTenfions,  which, 
accordingly  broke  out  and  divided  the  church. 
The  firft  of  thefe  controversies,  which  was  {ct  on 
foot  in  the  church  of  Antioch>  regarded  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  obferving  the  law  of  Moses,  and  its 
iflue  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  The  A5fs  of  the 
Apoftles  [j].  This  controverfy  was  followed  by 
many  others,  either  with  the  Jews,  who  were 
violently  attached  to  the   worfhip  of  their  ancef- 

[r]    See  Mori  n us,  Comm.  de  Difciplina  Pcenitentia,  lib.  ix. 
Cap.  xix.  p.  670. 
[s]  Chap.  xv. 
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cent,  tors,  or  with  the  votaries  of  a  wild  and  fanatical 
Par't  ii.  fort  of  philofophy,  or  with  fuch  as,  miftaking 
■  the  true   genius  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  abufed 

it  monftroufly,    to   the    encouragement    of  their 
vices,  and  the  indulgence   of  their  appetites  and 
paflions   [/].     St.  Paul  and   the  other  Apoftles 
have,    in   feveral  places  of  their  writings,    men- 
tioned thefe  controverfies,  but  with  fuch  brevity, 
that   it  is   difficult,    at  this    diftance  of  time,    to 
come  at  the  true  ftate  of  the  queflion  in  thefe  va- 
rious difputes. 
Controverfy        xil.    The  molt  weighty  and   important  of  all 
terms  of  ac-    thefe  controverfies  was  that,  which  certain  Jewifh 
eeptanceand  dQC"tors    raifed   at  Romey    and    in  other   Chriftian 
churches,    concerning   the  means   of  justification 
and  acceptance   with   God,    and    the   method   of 
falvation  pointed  out  in  the  word  of  God.     The 
apoilles,    wherever   they   exercifed   their  miniftry, 
had    conftantly   declared  all   hopes   of  acceptance 
and  falvation  delufive,  except  fuch  as  were  found- 
ed on  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  and  his  all-fufficient 
merits,    while  the  Jewifh  doctors  maintained  the 
works  of  the  law  to  be  the  true  efficient  caufe  of 
the   foul's  eternal  falvation  and  felicity.  This  lat- 
ter fentiment  not  only  led  to  many  other  errors 
extremely  prejudicial  to  Chriflianity,  but  was  alfo 
injurious  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  Saviour.     For 
thofe  who  looked  upon  a  courfe  of  life  conformable 
to  the   law,  as  a  meritorious  title  to  eternal  hap- 
pinefs,  could  not  confider  Christ  as  the  fon  of 
God,  and  the   Saviour  of  mankind,  but  only  as 
an  eminent  prophet,    or  a  divine  meffenger  fent 
from   above   to  enlighten  and  inftruct  a  darkened 
world.     It  is   not,   therefore,  furprifing,    that  St. 
Paul  took  lb  much  pains  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Rq- 

[t]  See,  for  an  illuftration  of  thefe  points,  Witsius's  Mif- 
celiavea  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  Ex  ere  it,  xx,  xxi,  xxii.  p.  66  S.  As  alfo 
Camp.  Vitringa,  Obferv.  &acray  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix,  x,  xi. 
p. 952. 
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mans,  and  in  his  other  writings,  to  extirpate  fuch  cent. 
a  pernicious  and  capital  error.  „     L 

s*  Part] 

XIII.    The   controverfy  that  had    been  raifed _" 

concerning  the  neceffity  of  obferving  the  ceremo-  J,jda'zing 
nies  of  the  Mofaic  law,  was  determined  by  the  ^hn  ians* 
apoftles  in  the  wifeft  and  mod  prudent  man- 
ner [a].  Their  authority,  however,  refpectable 
as  it  was,  had  not  its  full  effect.  For  the  preju- 
dices, which  the  Jews,  efpecially  thofe  who  lived 
in  Paleftine,  entertained  in  favour  of  the  Mofaic 
law,  and  their  ancient  worfhip,  were  fo  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds,  that  they  could  not  be 
thoroughly  removed.  The  force  of  thefe  preju- 
dices was  indeed  fomewhat  diminifhed  after  the 
deftruction  of  Jerufalem,  _  and  the  ruin  of  the 
temple,  but  not  entirely  deftroyed.  And  hence, 
as  we  mail  fee  in  its  place,  a  part  of  the  judaizing 
Chriflians  feparated  themielves  from  the  reft,  and 
formed  a  particular  feet,  diftinguifhed  by  their  ad- 
herence to  the  law  of  Moses. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  church 
during  this  century, 

I.  'J1  HE  Chriftian  religion  was  fingularly  com-  E3ptifmand 

mendable   on  account  of  its  beautiful  and  theLor.d'8 
divine    fimplicity,    which    appears    from   the    two  fu^eVby 
great  and  fundamental  principles  on  which  it  was  Christ« 
built,  viz.  faith  and  charity.     This  fimplicity  was 
not,  however,  incompatible  with   certain  .external 
rights,    and    pofitive  inftitutions,    which,    ind  ed, 
are   neceffary,    in  this    imperfect    flate,    to   keep 
alive  a  fenfe   of  religion    in    the  minds    of  men. 
The  rites  inftituted  by  Christ  himfelf  were  only 

[«]  Adls  xv. 
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cent,  two  in  number,  and  thefe  deflgned  to  continue  to 
Pa  A  it.  tne  er,d  of  the  church  here  below,  without  any 
■  —    variation.     Thefe  rites  were  baptifm  and  the  holy 

/upper,  which  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  mere 
ceremonies,  nor  yet  as  fymbolic  reprefentations 
only,  but  alfo  as  ordinances  accompanied  with  a 
fanctifying  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  af- 
fections of  true  Chriftians.  And  we  cannot  help 
obferving  here,  that,  fince  the  divine  Saviour 
thought  fit  to  appoint  no  more  than  two  plain  in- 
ftitutions  in  his  church,  this  fhews  us  that  a  num- 
ber of  ceremonies  is  not  effential  to  his  religion, 
and  that  he  left  it  to  the  h^t  and  prudent  choice 
of  Chriftians  to  eftablifh  fuch  rites  as  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times,  or  the  exigencies  of  the 
church,  might  require. 
• /^u  !L~.        II.  There  are  feveral  circumftances  which  in- 

tuted  by  the  .  . 

apofties.  cline  us  to  think  that  the  friends  and  apoftles  of 
our  bleffed  Lord,  either  tolerated  through  ne- 
cefTity,  or  appointed  for  wife  reafons,  many  other 
external  rites  in  various  places.  At  the  fame 
time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  they  ever  con- 
ferred upon  any  peiion  a  perpetual,  indelible, 
pontifical  authority,  or  that  they  enjoined  the 
fame  rites  in  all  churches.  We  learn,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  authentic  records,  that  the  Chriftian 
woifhip  was,  from  the  beginning,  celebrated  in 
a  different  manner  in  different  places,  and  that,  no 
doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  leaft  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  the  apoftles  and  their  difciples.  In  thefe 
early  times  it  was  both  wife  and  neceifary,  to  fhew, 
in  the  eftablifhment  of  outward  forms  of  worihip, 
fome  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions,  man- 
ners, and  laws,  of  the  refpedtive  nations  to  whom 
the  gofpel  was  preached. 
Thejewifh  \\\m  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  opinion 
ed  iirfewai  of  thofe  who  maintain  that  the  Jewifh  rites  were 
places.  adopted  every  where y  in  the  Chriftian  churches,  by 
order  of  the  apofties,  or  their  difciples,  is  defti- 

tute 
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tute   ©f   all    foundation.     In    thofe   Chriftian    fo-  c  e  n  t. 
cieties,    which    were    totally  or   principally  com-  PariJ.  II# 

pofed   of  Jewifh  converts,  it  was  natural  to  retain   — ■ 

as  much  of  the  Jewifh  ritual  as  the  genius  of 
Chriftianity  would  fuffer,  and  a  multitude  of  ex- 
amples teftify  that  this  was  actually  done.  But 
that  the  fame  tranflation  of  Jewifh  rites  fhould 
take  place  in  Chriftian  churches,  where  there  were 
no  Jews,  or  a  very  fmall  and  inconfiderable  num- 
ber, is  utterly  incredible,  becaufe  fuch  an  event 
was  morally  impoffible.  In  a  word,  the  external 
forms  of  worlhip  ufed  in  the  times  of  old,  muftne- 
ceffarily  have  been  regulated  and  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  character,  genius,  and  manners,  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  on  which  the  light  of  the  gofpel  arofe. 

IV.  Since  then  there  was  fuch  a  variety  in  the  Public  af- 
ritual  and  difcipline  of  the  primitive  churches,  it  cTriftbns. 
muft  be  very  difficult  to  give  fuch  an  account  of 
the  worfhip,  manners,  and  inftitutions,  of  the  an- 
cient Chriftians,  as  will  agree  with  what  was 
practifed  in  all  thofe  countries  where  the  gofpel 
flourifhed.  There  are,  notwithstanding,  certain 
laws,  whofe  authority  and  obligation  were  uni- 
verfal  and  indifpenfable  among  all  Chriftians,  and 
of  thefe  we  fhall  here  give  a  brief  account.  All 
Chriftians  were  unanimous  in  fetting  apart  the  firft 
day  of  the  week,  on  which  the  triumphant  Saviour 
arofe  from  the  dead,  for  the  folemn  celebration  of 
public  worfhip.  This  pious  cuftom,  which  was 
derived  from  the  example  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  founded  upon  the  exprefs  appointment 
of  the  apoftles,  who  confecrated  that  day  to  the 
fame  facred  purpofe,  and  was  obferved  univerfallv 
throughout  all  the  Chriftian  churches,  as  appears 
from  the  united  tefti monies  of  the  moil  credible 
writers  [«/].     The  feventh   day   of  the  week  was 

alfo 

[•xu]  P  h  1  l  .  J  a  c .  H  a  R  t  M  a  n  n  u  S ,  Dc  rebus  gejlis  Cbriftiano- 
rumjub  Apojlolis,  cap.  xv.  p.  387.     Just.  Henn.  Bohmer, 
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cent,  alfo  obferved  as  a  feftival  [#],  not  by  the  Chrifr- 
PaJt  ii.  ^ans  *n  general,  but  by  fuch  churches  only  as  were 

« principally  compofed  of  Jewifh  converts,  nor  did 

the  other  Chriftians  cenfure  this  cuftom  as  crimi- 
nal and  unlawful.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  all 
the  Chriftian  churches  obferved  two  great  anni- 
verfary  feftivals  ;  the  one  in  memory  of  Christ's 
glorious  refurrection  ;  and  the  other  to  comme- 
morate the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the 
apoftles  [jy].  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  days  on 
which  the  blefTed  martyrs  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  truth,  which  days  were  probably  dignified 
with  particular  folemniues  and  marks  of  venera- 
tion from  the  earlieft  times. 

V.  The  places  in  which  the  firft  Chriftians  af- 
fembled  to  celebrate  divine  worfhip,  '  were,  no 
doubc,  the  houfes  of  private  perfons.  Butinpro- 
cefs  of  time  it  became  necefTary,  that  thefe  iacred 
affemblies  mould  be  confined  to  one  fixed  place, 

DiJJert.'i.  Juris  Ecclef.  Ant  i  qui  de  Jiato  die  Chrijlianor.  p.  20, 
&c. 

\x\  Stcph.  Curcellius,  Diatriba  de efu  Sanguinis,  Ope- 
rum  Theolog.  p.  958.  Gab.  Alb aspin jeus,  Obfervat.  Ecclef. 
lib.  i.  Qbjerv.  xiii.  p.  53.  It  is  in  vain  that  many  learned 
men  have  laboured  to  prove,  that  in  all  the  primitive 
churches,  both  the  firft  and  laft  day  of  the  week  were  obferved 
as  feftivals.  Tile  churches  of  Bithynia,  of  which  Pliny 
fpeaks  in  his  letter»J:<£CrR  a  j  an,  had  only  one ftated day,  for  the 
celebration  of  public  worfhip  ;  and  that  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
firft  day  of  the  week,  or  what  we  call  the  Lord's  Day. 

[y]  There  are,  it  is  true,  learned  men,  who  look  upon  it 
as  a  doubtful  matter,  whether  or  no  the  day  of  Pentecoft  was 
celebrated  as  a  feftival  fo  early  as  the  iirft  century.  See  Bi  n  g- 
Ham's  Antiquities  of  the  Cbriftian  Church,  book  XX.  ch.  vi. 
p.  120.  But  notwithftanding  this,  there  are  many  weighty 
reafons  for  believing  that  feftival  as  ancient  as  that  of  Eafter, 
which  was  celebrated,  as  all  agree,  from  the  very  firft  rife  of 
the  church.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  Friday,  the  day  of 
Christ's  crucifixion,  was  early  diitinguifhed  by  particular 
honours  from  the  other  days  of  the  week.  See  Jac.  Godo- 
FREd,  inCodicemTheodoJii,  torn.  i.  p.  138.  Asseman.  Bi- 
blioth.  Oriental.  Fail  can.  torn.  i.  p.  2 1 7.  237.  Marten  e, 
0hefaur,  Anecdct.  torn.  v.  p.  66. 
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in  which  the  books,  tables,  and  defies,  required  cent* 
in  divine  fervice,  might  be  conftantly  kept,  and  pART  n. 
the   dangers    avoided,    which,    in    thofe    perilous  ■■ 

times,  attended  their  tranfportation  from  one 
place  to  another.  And  then,  probably,  the  places 
of  meeting,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  private 
peribns,  became  the  property  of  the  whole  Chrift- 
ian  community  [2].  Thefe  few  remarks  are,  in 
my  opinion,  fufficient  to  determine  that  queftion, 
which  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  tedioufly  debated, 
viz.  whether  the  firft  Chrifiians  had  churches^  or 
7iot  \a~\  ?  Since  if  any  are  pleafed  to  give  the 
name  of  a  church  to  a  houfe,  or  the  part  of  a  houfe, 
which,  though  appointed  as  the  place  of  religious 
worfhip,  was  neither  feparated  from  common  ufe, 
nor  confidered  as  holy  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  moil 
ancient  Chriftians  had  churches. 

VI.  In  thefe  aflfemblies  the  holy  fcriptures  were  The  man- 
publicly  read,  and  for  that  purpofe  were  divided  J"a°f  col" 
into  certain  portions  or  leflbns.     This  part  of  di-  pubi.e  WOr- 
vine  fervice  was  followed  by   a  brief  exhortation  ^ep^bii«fe 
to  the  people,  in  which  eloquence  and  art  gave 
place  to  the  natural  and  fervent  expreflion  of  zeal 
and  charity.     If  any  declared  themfelves  extraor- 
dinarily animated   by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were 
permitted  to  explain  fucceffively  the  divine  will, 
while  the  other  prophets  v/ho  were  prefent,  de- 
cided how  much  weight  and  authority  was  to  be 
attributed   to  what  they  faid  [£].     The   prayers, 
which  made  a  confiderable  part  of  the  public  wor- 
fhip, came  in  at  the  conclufion  of  thefe  difcourfes, 

[z]  See  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  fynagoga  <vetere,  lib.  i. 
par.  III.  cap.  i.  p.  432. 

[a]  See  Blond  el,  De  Epifcopis  et  Prc/byteris,  §  3.  p.  216. 
243.  246.  Just.  Hen n.  Boh  me r,  Dijfcrt.  ii.  Juris  Ecclef. 
dntiqui,  de  Antelucanis  Chrifiicinoriim  Cceiibus,  §  4.  p.  39. 
Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Chrifiian  Ckurcb,  book  viii.  ch.  i. 
§3,4,5,6. 

[l>]   1  Cor.  xiv.  6, 
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c  e  NT.  and  were  repeated  by  the  people  after  the  bifliop  or 
Part  ii  prefbyter,  who  prefided  in  the  fervice  \_c\  To  thefe 
«  were  added  certain  hymns,  which  were  fung,  not  by 

the  whole  affembiy,  but  by  perlbns  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  and  the  featts  of  charity.  Such  were  the 
effential  parts  of  divine  worfhip,  which  were  ob- 
ferved  in  all  Chriftian  churches,  though  perhaps 
the  method  and  order,  in  which  they  were  per- 
formed, were  not  the  fame  in  all  \_d~\. 

7heL°Ini  ^H"  ^^e  PraTers  °f  tne  ^r^  Chriftians  were 
the  feafts  of  followed  by  oblations  of  bread,  wine,  and  other 
chanty.  things ;  and  hence  both  the  minifters  of  the 
church,  and  the  poor,  derived  their  fubfiftence. 
Every  Chriftian,  who  was  in  an  opulent  condi- 
tion, and  indeed  every  one,  according  to  their 
circumllances,  brought  with  them  their  gifts,  and 
offered  them,  as  it  were,  unto  the  Lord  [>].  Of 
the  bread  and  wine,  prelented  in  thefe  offerings, 
fuch  a  quantity  was  feparated  from  the  reft,  as 
was  required  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  Lord's 
fupper ;  this  was  confecrated  by  certain  prayers 
pronounced  by  the  bifhop  alone,  to  which  the 
people  affented  by  faying  Amen  [/].  The  holy 
fupper  was  diftributed  by  the  deacons ;  and  this 
facred  inititution  was  followed  by  fober  repails, 
which,  from  the  excellent  end  they  were  defigned 

\c\  See  Justin  Martyr,  his  fecond  Apology,  p.  98,  &c. 

[J]  This  mult  be  underiiood  of  churches  well  eltablifhed, 
and  regulated  by  fixed  and  certain  laws.  For  in  the  firft 
Chriftian  affemblies,  which  were  yet  in  an  imperfect  and 
fluctuating  ilate,  one  or  other  of  thefe  circumftances  of  divine 
worfhip  may  pofiibly  have  been  omitted. 

[e]  See  the  differtationsofthe  venerable  and  learned  Pfaff, 
De  oblatione  et  confecratione  Eucbarijiica,  which  are  contained 
in  his  Syntagma  D {flirtation.  Tbeologu.  publimed  at  Stutgard, 
in  8vo.  in  the  year  1720. 

[f~\  Justin  Martyr  Apologia  fecunda,  p.  98.  The  feve- 
ral  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  manner  of  cele- 
brating the  Lord's  fupper,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fab  ri- 
Cjus,  in  his  Bibliography  Antrum*  cap.  xi.  p.  395,  &c. 
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to  promote,  were  called  agapt?>  or  feafts  of  cha-  cent. 
rity  [g].  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  pAr't  u# 
precifely   the  nature   of  thefe    focial   feafts.     But  - 

here  it  mud  be  again  confidered,  that  the  rites 
and  cuftoms  of  the  primitive  Chriftiaris  were  very 
different  in  different  countries,  and  that  confe- 
quently  thefe  feafts,  like  other  inftitutions,  were 
not  every  where  celebrated  in  the  fame  manner. 
This  is  the  true  and  only  way  of  explaining  all 
the  difficulties  that  can  arife  upon  this  fubject. 

VIII.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was  admini-  Baptifm, 
ftered  in  this  century,  without  the  public  affem- 
blies,  in  places  appointed  and  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  and  was  performed  by  immerfion  of  the 
whole  body  in  the  baptifmal  font  \h\  At  firfl  it 
was  ufual  for  all  who  laboured  in  the  propagation 
of  the  gofpel,  to  be  prefent  at  that  folemn "cere- 
mony i  and  it  was  alio  cuftomary,  that  the  con- 
verts fhould  be  baptized  and  received  into  the 
church  by  thofe  under  whofe  miniftry  they  had 
embraced  the  Chriitian  doctrine.  But  this  cuirom 
was  foon  changed.  When  the  Chriftian  churches 
were  well  eftablifhed  and  governed  by  a  fyftem  of 
fixed  laws,  then  the  right  of  baptizing  the  Chrift- 
ian  converts  was  vefted  in  the  biihop  alone.  This 
right,  indeed,  he  conferred  upon  the  prefoyters  and 
cborepi/copi,  or  country  bi/I:ops,  when  the  bounds 
of  the  church  were  /till  further  enlarged,  referv- 
ing,  however,  to  himfelf  the  confirmation  of  the 
baptifm,    which    was    adminifteied   by  a  prefby- 

[g]  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  Agapa>, 
or  Feafts  of  charity,  are  mentioned  by  Ittigius,  in  his  Selecla 
Hiftoria  Ecdef  Capita,  Ssec.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  180.  and  aL'o  by 
Pfapf,  De  Origin! bus  Juris  Ecchf.  p.  68. 

[b]  See  the  learned  difTertauon  of  Jo.  Gerard  Vossius 
concerning  baptifm,  Difp.  i.  Tbef.  vi.  p.  31,  &c.  The  reader 
will  alfo  find  in  the  xi'h  chapter  and  xxvth  fedlion  of  the 
Bibliogr.  Jmiquar.  of  the  celebrated  Fabricius,  an  account 
of  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  fubject. 

Vol.  I,  K  ter. 
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The  fick 
anointed. 


cent,  ter  [i].     There  were,    doubtlefs,  feveral  circum- 
Pa»t  ii.  ftantial  rites  and  ceremonies  obferved,  in  the  ad- 

miniftration  of   this    facrament,    for  the  fake   of 

order  and  decency.  Of  thefe,  however,  it  is  not 
eafy,  nor,  perhaps,  poflible,  to  give  a  certain  or 
fatisfa&ory  account;  fince,  upon  this  fubjeel:,  we 
are  too  much  expofed  to  the  illufion,  which  arifes 
from  confounding  the  cuftoms  of  the  primitive 
times  with  thofe  of  fucceeding  ages. 

IX.  Thofe  who  were  vifited  with  violent 
or  dangerous  diforders,  fent,  according  to  the 
apoftle's  direction  [£],  for  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  and,  after  confeMing  their  fins,  were  re- 
commended by  them  to  the  divine  mercy  in 
prayers  full  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  were  alio 
anointed  with  oil.  This  rite  has  occafioned  many 
debates,  and,  indeed,  they  muft  be  endlefs,  fince 
the  filence  of  the  ancient  writers,  upon  that  head, 
renders  it  impoffible  to  decide  the  matter  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  The  anointing  the  fick  is 
very  rarely  mentioned  in  the  ancient  records  of 
the  church,  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt 
of  its  having  been  an  univerfal  cuftom  among 
Chriflians  [i]. 

X.  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apoftles  enacted  any 
law  concerning  fajling.  A  cuftom,  however,  pre- 
vailed  among  many  Chriflians   of  joining  abfti- 

[;']  Thefe  obfervations  will  illuftrate  and  perhaps  decide  the 
queition,  concerning  the  right  of  adminiltering  baptifm,  which 
has  been  fo  long  debated  among  the  learned,  and  with  fuch 
irdour  and  vehemence.  See  Bohmer,  DiJJert.  xi.  Juris  Ecclef. 
p.  500.  as  alfo  Le  Clerc  Biblioth.  Umverjelle  et  Hijlorique, 
torn.  iv.  p.  93. 

[k]  James,  v.  14. 

[/]  The  accounts  which  the  ancient  authors  have  given  of 
this  cuilom,  are,  the  moil  of  them,  colle&ed  in  a  treatife 
publiihed  bv  Lau  noius,  De  facrament is  unclionis  injirmorum, 
cap.  i.  p.  444.  in  the  firil  volume  of  his  works.  Among  thefe 
accounts  there  are  very  few  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  firft 
ages,  and  fome  paffages  applicable  to  this  fubjeel  have  been 
omitted  by  that  learned  author. 
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nence    with    their    prayers,    efpecially    when  they  cent. 
were  engaged  in  affairs  of  extraordinary  moment  pART  n. 

and  importance  [/»].     As  this  cuftom  was  autho-  • 

rized  by  no  public  law,  the  time  that  was  to  be 
employed  in  thefe  acts  of  abflinence  was  left  to 
every  one's  private  judgment,  nor  were  thofe 
looked  upon  as  criminal,  who  contented  them- 
felves  with  obferving  the  rules  of  a  ftricb  temper- 
ance, without  going  any  further  [»].  In  the  moll 
ancient  times  we  find  no  mention  of  any  public 
and  folemn  falls,  except  upon  the  anniverfary  of 
Christ's  crucifixion.  But,  in  procefs  of  time, 
days  of  fading  were  gradually  introduced,  firft  by 
cuftom,  and  afterwards  by  pofitive  appointment  -, 
though  it  is  not  certain  what  thofe  days  were,  nor 
whether  they  were  obferved  in  the  firft  century. 
Thofe,  notwithftanding,  who  affirm  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  apoftles,  or  foon  after,  the  fourth  and 
fixth  days  of  the  week  were  obferved  as  fafts,  are 
not,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  deftitute  of  fpecious 
arguments  in  favour  of  their  opinion  [0]. 


CHAP.     V. 

Concerning  the  divifions  and  herefies  which  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century. 

I.  '"PHE  Chriftian  church  was  fcarcely  formed,  Seas  are 

when,  in  different  places,  there  ftarted  up  thTtimeof 
certain    pretended    reformers,    who,    not    fatisfied  «he*p°ftl«» 
with   the    fimplicity    of   that  religion  which  was 
taught  by  the  apoftles,  meditated  changes  of  doc- 

\m~\  i  Cor.  vii.  5. 

[n]  See  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  bookiii.  Similitude  V.  p.  93 1. 
93$.  edition  of  Fa br  ici  us. 

[0]  See  Beverege's  Vindication  of  the  Canon,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Apoftolic  Fathers,  p.  106. 
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c  e  n  t.  trine   and    worfhip,    and    fet  up   a    new   religion 
Part  ii.  drawn    from    their    own    licentious    imaginations. 

This  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  apoftles, 

and  particularly  from  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul, 
where  we  find  that  fome  were  for  forcing  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriftjariity  into  a  conformity  with  the 
philofophical  fyftems  they  had  adopted  [_/)],  while 
others  were  as  ftudious  to  blend  with  thefe  doc- 
trines the  opinions,  cuftoms,  and  traditions,  of 
the  Jews.  Several  of  thefe  are  mentioned  by  the 
apoftles,  fuch  as  Hymem^us,  Alexander,  Phi- 
letes,  Hermogenes,  Demas,  and  DlOTREPHES; 
though  the  four  lad  are  rather  to  be  confidered  as 
apoftates  from   the   truth,    than   as  corrupters    of 

and  prrw  ]]#  'p^g   influence   of  thefe   new    teachers  was 

impend  ku|;  jnC0nfiderable  at  firft.  During  the  lives  of  the 
apoftles,  their  attempts  towards  the  perverfion  of 
Chriftianity  were  attended  with  little  fuccefs,  and 
the  number  of  their  followers  was  exceeding  imall. 
They,  however,  acquired  credit  and  ftrength  by 
degrees  j  and  even,  from  the  firft  dawn  of  the  go- 
fpel,  laid,  imperceptibly,  the  foundations  of  thofe 
feels,  whofe  animofities  and  difputes  produced 
afterwards  fuch  trouble  and  perplexity  in  the 
Chriftian  church.  The  true  ftate  of  thefe  divi- 
fions  is  more  involved  in  darknefs  than  any  other 
part  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory;  and  this  obfeurity 
proceeds  partly  from  the  want  of  ancient  records, 
par-tly  from  the  abftrufe  and  unintelligible  nature 
of  the  doctrines  that  diitinguifhed  thefe  various 
iitts ;  and,  finally,  from  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
dices of  thofe,  who  have  tranlmitted  to  us  the  ac- 

[/]    i  Tim.  vi.  20.   i  Tim.  i.  3,  4.  Tit.  iii.  9.  Col.  ii.  8. 
[q]   2  Tim.  ii..  1 S .  and  in  other  places.     See  alfo  the  accu- 
rate accounts  given  of  thefe  men  by  Vitringa,  Qbfer-v.  Sacr. 
lib.  iv.    cap.   ix.   p.    952.      Ittigius,  De  k&refiarchis  a*vi 
Jpofiol.   §  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  84.      Bvddzvs,  De  Lcclejm  Apofto* 
•     lica,  cap.  v.  p.  292,  &c. 
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counts  of  them,  which  are  yet  extant.  Of  one  cent. 
thing  indeed  we  are  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  pAR!'T  lr. 
mod  of  thefe  doctrines  were  chimerical  and  extra-  - 

vagant  in  the  higheft  degree ;  and  fo  far  from 
containing  any  thing  that  could  recommend  them 
to  a  lover  of  truth,  that  they  rather  deferve  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  hiflory  of  human  delufion 
and  folly  [r]. 

III.  Among  the  various  fects  that  troubled  the  Thafe^of 
tranquillity  of  the  Chriftian  church,  the  leading  theGnofticJ> 
one  was  that  of  the  Gnoitics.  Thefe  enthufiaftic 
and  felf-furfkient  philofophers  boalted  of  their  be- 
ing able  to  reflore  mankind  to  the  knowledge 
(gnc/tsj  of  the  true  and  fupreme  Being,  which  had 
been  loft  in  the  world.  They  alfo  foretold  the 
approaching  defeat  of  the  evil  principle-,  to  whom 
they  attributed  the  creation  uf  this  globe,  and 
declared,  in  the  mod  pompous  terms,  the  de- 
struction of  his  affociates,  and  the  ruin  of  his  em- 
pire. An  opinion  has  prevailed,  derived  from 
the  authority  of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  that 
the  firft  rife  of  the  Gnoftic  feet  is  to  be  dated  after 
the  death  of  the  apoftles,  and  placed  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian  ;  and  it  is  alfo  al- 
ly] Certain  authors  have  written  profefTedly  concerning  the 
fedls  that  divided  the  church  in  this  and  the  following  century, 
fuch  as  Ittigius  in  his  treatile,  De  harejjarcbis  a-vi  Apoftohci 
et  Apofioiicc  fviximiy  printed  at  helpfick  in  1690,  and- alio  in 
the  Appendix  to  trie  fiine  work,  uubliihed  in  1696.  Rena- 
t u s  Massuet,  in  his  Dijfertatiom  prefixed  to  i'li  fti'j&v s,  and 
Tillemokt,  in  his  Mpitoires  pour pr-vir  a  PHiJloirt  de  VEglife, 
But  thefe  authors,  aid  others  whom  we  mall  not  mention, 
have  rather  c olle&ed  the  materials,  from  which  an  hiilory  of 
the  ancient  feels  may  be  compofed,  than  written  their  hiilory. 
Hinckelman,  Thomasius,  Dodwell,  Horbius,  and 
Basnace,  have  fome  of  them  promifed,  others  of  them  at- 
tempted, fuch  a  hiilory  ;  but  none  of  them  have  nnimed  this  ufe- 
ful  defil  n.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  eminent  wri- 
ter, who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  ancient  philofophy  and 
literature,  is  alfo  poffeficd  of  a  penetrating  and  unbiafled  judg- 
ment, would  undertake  this  difficult,  but  intending,  work. 

K  3  leged, 
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cent,  leged,  that,  before  this  time,  the  church  enjoyed 
Part  ii.  a  perfect  tranquillity,  undifturbed  by  diflenfions 
■  or  fects  of  any  kind.     But  the  fmalleft  degree  of 

attention  to  the  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
not  to  mention  the  authority  of  other  ancient  re- 
cords, will  prevent  our  adopting  this  groundlefs 
notion.  For,  from  feveral  paffages  of  the  facred 
writings  [j],  it  evidently  appears,  that,  even  in 
the  firft  century,  the  general  meeting  of  Chriftians 
was  deferted,  and  feparate  aflemblies  formed  in 
feveral  places,  by  perfons  infected  with  the  Gnoftic 
herefy ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  pernicious  feci:  was  not  con- 
fpicuous,  either  for  its  number  or  its  reputation, 
before  the  time  of  Adrian.  It  is  proper  juft  to 
obferve  here,  that  under  the  general  appellation 
of  Gnoftics  are  comprehended  all  thofe  who,  in 
the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  corrupted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gofpel  by  a  profane  mixture  of  the 
tenets  of  the  oriental  philofophy  (concerning  the 
origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  the  world)  with 
its  divine  truths. 
fprungfrom  JV,  It  was  from  this  oriental  philofophy,  of 
phiiofophj?  wnicn  the  leading  principles  have  been  already 
mentioned,  that  the  Chriftian  Gnoftics  derived 
their  origin.  If  it  was  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of 
this  philofophy,  that  rational  fouls  were  impri- 
foned  in  corrupt  matter,  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Deity ;  there  were  however,  in  this 
fame  fyftem,  other  doctrines  which  promifed  a 
deliverance  from  this  deplorable  ftate  of  fervitude 
and  darknefs.  The  oriental  fages  expected  the 
arrival  of  an  extraordinary  mefienger  of  the  Mod 
High  upon  earth  i  a  meftenger  inverted  with  a 
divine  authority,  endowed  with  the  moil  eminent 
fanctity  and  wifdom,  and  peculiarly  appointed  to 
enlighten,    with    the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 


[j]   i  Johnii.  1 8.     i  Tim.  vi.  20.     Col.  ii.  8, 
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Being,  the  darkened  minds  of  miferable  mortals,  cent. 
and  to  deliver  them  from  the  chains  of  the   ty-  pAgLT  lh 
rants  and  ufurpers  of  this  world.     When,  there-  — — 
fore,    fome  of  thefe  philofophers  perceived   that 
Christ  and  his  followers  wrought  miracles  of  the 
mofl  amazing  kind,  and  alfo  of  the  mod  falutary 
nature  to   mankind,  they  were   eafily  induced  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  great  meflenger  expected 
from  above,  to  deliver  men   from  the  power  of 
the  malignant  genii,  or  fpirits,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,    the  world   was  fubjected, 
and  to  free  their  fouls  from  the  dominion  of  cor- 
rupt  matter.      This    fuppofition    once   admitted, 
they  interpreted,  or  rather  corrupted,  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  apodles,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  reconcile  them  with  their  own 
pernicious  tenets. 

V.  From  the  falfe  principle  above  mentioned  occaGons 
arofe,  as  it  was  but  natural  to  expect,  a  multitude  ^1"UttZ*' 
of  fentiments  and  notions  mofl  remote  from  the  concerning 
tenor  of  the  gofpel  doctrines,  and  the  nature  of  tales  and 
its  precepts.     The  Gnoftic  doctrine,   concerning  other  mau 
the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  or  more  inferior 
beings  of  an  evil,   or,  at  lead,  of  an   imperfect 
nature,  led  that  feet  to  deny  the  divine  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Old   T  eft  amen  t,  whofe  ac- 
counts of  the  origin  of  things  fo  palpably  contra- 
dicted this  idle  fiction.     Through  a  frantic  aver- 
fion    to    thefe   facred   books,   they   lavifhed   their 
encomiums  upon  the  ferpent,  the  firft  author  of 
iin,  and  held  in  veneration  fome  of  the  mod  im- 
pious and  profligate  perfons,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  facred  hidory.     The  pernicious  influence 
of  their  fundamental  principle  carried  them  to  all 
forts  of  extravagance,  filled  them  with  an  abhor- 
rence of  Moses  and  the  religion  he  taught,  and 
made  them  affert,  that,  in  impofing  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  difagreeable  and  fevere  laws  upon  the  Jews,  he 
was  only  actuated  by  the  malignant  author  of  this 
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cent,  world,    who  confulted  his  own  glory  and   autho- 
P  A  BL   ,j   rity,  and  not  the  real  advantage  of  men.     Their 

. perfuajion  that  evil  refided  in  matter,  as  its  center 

and    fource,    prevented    their    treating*  the    body 
with  that  regard  that  is  due  to  it,   rendered  them 
unfavourable   to  wedlock,  as  the  means  by  which 
corporeal  beings  are   multiplied,  and  led  them  to" 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  refurrec"tion  of  the  body, 
and  its  future  re-union  with  the  immortal  fpirir. 
Their  notion,  that  malevolent  genii  prefided  in  na- 
ture,   and  that  from  them  proceeded   all  difeafes 
and  calamities,  wars  and  deflation's,  induced  them 
to   apply   themfelves   to   the  Rudy   of  magic,    to 
weaken  the  powers,  or  fufpend  the  influences,  of 
thefe  malignant  agents.     I   omit  the  mention  of 
feveral   other  extravagancies  in  their  fyilem,    the 
enumeration  of  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  a  compendious  hiitory. 
Thrirop-        VI.  The  notions  of  this  feci  concerning  Jesus 
cVrmn* "~    Christ    were    impious    and    extravagant.       For, 
Christ.     though  thc\  confidered  him  as  the  Son  of  the  Su- 
prcme  God  feat  from  the  pleroma,  or  habitation 
of  the  Everlafting  Father,    for    the    |  els   of 

miferable  mortals ;  yet  they  entertained  unworthy 
Ideas  both  of  his  perfon  and  offices.  They  denied 
his  deity,  locking  upon  him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  consequently  inferior  to  the  Father ;  and  they 
1  ejected  his  humanity,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
every  thing  concrete  and  corporeal  is  in  itfelf  ef- 
lentially  and  intrinfically  evil.  From  hence  the 
greater!  part  of  the  Gn  of  tics  denied  that  Christ 
was  clothed  with  a  real  body,  or  that  he  fuii-ered 
really,  for  the  lake  of  mankind,  the  pains  and 
forrows  which  he  is  faid  to  have  iuftained,  in 
the  facred  hilrory.  They  maintained  that  he  came 
tqi  mortals  with  no  other  view,  than  to  deprive 
the  tyrants  of  this  world  of  their  influence  upon 
virtuous  and  heaven-born  fouls,  and,  deftroying 
the  empire  of  thefe  wicked  fpirits,  to  teach  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  how  they  might  feparate  the  divine  mind  c  e^n  t. 
from  the   impure    body,    and   render   the  former  Part  u. 

worthy  of  being  united  to  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

VII.    Their   doctrine   relating    to    morals    and  J^[™;* 
pra&ice  was  of  two  kinds,   and  thofe  extremely 
different  from  each  other.     The  greatefl  part  of 
this  feet  adopted    rules  of  life  that  were  full  of 
aufterity,  recommended  a  ftridt  and  rigorous  ab- 
ftinence,    and  prefcribed   the   mod   fevere   bodily 
mortifications,    from    a    notion    that    they   had    a 
happy    influence   in   purifying   and   enlarging    the 
mind,  and  in  difpofing  it  for  the  contemplation  of 
celeflial  things.     As  they  looked   upon  it  to  be 
the  unhappineis  of  the  foul  to  have  been  affociated, 
at  all,  to   a  malignant,  terreftrial,  body ;    fo  they 
imagined,  that  the  more  that  body  was  extenuated, 
the  lefs  it  would  corrupt  and  degrade  the  mind,  or 
divert  it  from  purfuits  of  a  fpiritual  and  divine 
nature:    ail  the  Gnoftics,    however,  were   not   fo 
fevere  in  their  moral  difcipline.     Some  maintained 
that    there    was    no    moral    difference  in   human 
actions ;  and  thus,  confounding  right  with  wrong, 
they  gav^   a  loofe   rein    to  all  the  paffions,  and 
afferted   the    innocence    of  following    blindly    all 
their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tumultuous 
dictates  [/].     There  is  nothing  furpriiing  or  un- 
accountable in  this  difference  between  the  Gnoflic 
moraliiis.      For,    when    we    examine    the   matter 
with  attention,  we  mall  find  that  the  fame  doc- 
trine may  very  naturally  have  given  rife  to  thefe 
'  oppofite  fen timents.     As  they  all  in  general  con- 
fidered  the  body  as  the  center  and  fource  of  evil, 
thofe  of  that  fedt,  who  were  of  a  morofe  and  au- 
ftere  difpofition,  would  be   hence  naturally  led  to 
mortify  and  combat  the  body  as  the  enemy  of  the 
foul ,  and  thofe  who  were  of  a  voluptuous  turn, 

[/]   See  Clemens   Ai.  exak  d  risus,  Stromatum,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  v.  p.  529.  edit.  Potter. 
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e  n  t.  might  alfo  confider  the  actions  of  the  body,   as 
„  T  II#  having   no    relation,    either    of  congruity  or  in- 

congruity,  to  the  ftate  of  a  foul  in  communion 

with  God. 

VIII.  Such  extraordinary  doctrines  had  cer- 
tainly need  of  an  undoubted  authority  to  fupport 
them;  and  as  this  authority  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  evangelifts  or  apoftles,  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  fables  and  ftratagems.  When 
the  Gnoftics  were  challenged  to  produce  the 
fources  from  whence  they  had  drawn  fuch  ftrange 
tenets,  and  an  authority  proper  to  juftify  the  con- 
fidence with  which  they  taught  them;  fome  re- 
ferred to  fictitious  writings  of  Abraham,  Zoro- 
aster, Christ,  and  his  apoftles;  others  boafted 
of  their  having  drawn  thefe  opinions  from  certain 
fecret  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  were  not  ex- 
pofed  to  vulgar  eyes ;  others  affirmed,  that  they 
had  arrived  at  thefe  fublime  degrees  of  wifdom  by 
an  innate  force  and  vigour  of  mind;  and  others 
afferted,  that  they  were  inftructed  in  thefe  myfte- 
rious  parts  of  theological  fcience  by  Theudas,  a 
difciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  by  Matthias,  one  of 
the  friends  of  our  Lord.  As  to  thofe  among  the 
Gnoftics,  who  did  not  utterly  reject  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that 
they  not  only  interpreted  thofe  facred  books  molt 
abfurdly,  by  neglecting  the  true  fpirit  of  the  words 
and  the  intention  of  the  writers,  but  alfo  corrupted 
them,  in  the  moft  perfidious  manner,  by  curtail- 
ing and  adding,  in  order  to  remove  what  was  un- 
favourable, or  to  produce  fomething  conformable, 
to  their  pernicious  and  extravagant  fyftem. 

IX.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  Gno- 
ftics were  divided  in  their  opinions  before  they  em- 
braced Chriftianity..  This  appears  from  the  ac- 
count which  has  been  given  above  of  the  oriental 
philofophy ;  and  from  hence  we  may  fee  the  rea- 
foir,  why  they  were  formed  into  fo  many  different 
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feels  after  their  receiving  the  Chriftian  faith.     For,  cent. 
as  every  one  endeavoured  to  force  the  doctrines  of  ?Al'T  n. 

the  gofpel  into  a  conformity  with  their  particular  » 

fentiments  and  tenets,  fo  Chriftianity  mud  have 
appeared  in  different  forms,  among  the  different 
members  of  a  feci,  which  palled,  however,  under 
one  general  name.  Another  circumftance  which 
alfo  contributed  to  the  diverfity  of  feels  among 
this  people  was,  that  fome  being  Jews  by  birth, 
(as  Cerinthus  and  others,)  could  not  fo  eafily 
affume  that  contempt  of  Moses,  and  that  averfion 
to  his  hiftory,  which  were  fo  virulently  indulged 
by  thofe  who  had  no  attachment  to  the  Jewifh 
nation,  nor  to  its  religious  inftitutions.  We  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  laft  place,  that  the  whole  religious 
and  philofophical  fyftem  of  the  Gnoftics  was  defti- 
tute  of  any  fure  or  folid  foundation,  and  depended, 
both  for  its  exiftence  and  fupport,  upon  the  airy 
fuggeftions  of  genius  and  fancy.  This  consider- 
ation alone  is  a  fufBcient  key  to  explain  the  divi- 
ftons  that  reigned  in  this  feci ;  fince  uniformity  can 
never  fubfift,  with  affurance,  but  upon  the  bafis 
of  evident  and  fubftantial  truth ;  and  variety  muft 
naturally  introduce  itfelf  into  thofe  iyftems  and 
inftitutions,  which  are  formed  and  conducted  by 
the  fole  powers  of  invention  and  fancy. 

X.  As  then  the  Chriftian  religion  was,  in  its  D°fid»«*' 
firft  rife,  corrupted  in  feveral  places  by  the  mix- 
ture of  an  impious  and  chimerical  philofophy  with 
its  pure  and  fublime  doctrines,  it  will  be  proper 
to  mention  here  the  heads  of  thofe  feels,  who,  in 
the  firft  century,  caft  a  cloud  upon  the  luftre  of 
the  rifing  church.  Among  thefe,  many  give  the 
firft  place  to  Dositheus,  a  Samaritan.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  a  man, 
fo  named,  lived  among  the  Samaritans,  and  aban- 
doned that  feci;  but  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 
him  tend  to  fhew,  that  he  is  improperly  placed 
among  thofe  called  Heretics,  and  fhould  rather  be 

ranked 
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cent,  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity.     For 
pA*  t  ii.  tQis  delirious  man  fet  himfelf  up  for  the  Messiah, 
whom  God   had  promifed  to  the  Jews,  and  dis- 
owning,   of  confequence,  the    divine    mifTion  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  faid  to  corrupt   his  doc- 
trine \u~]. 
Simon  Ma.        XL  The  fame  obfervation  holds  true  with  re- 
pertvanPhe"  fpe&  to  Simon  Magus.    This  ;mpious  man  is  not 
wtic  to  \yQ  ranked  among   the   number  of  thofe,  who 
corrupted,  with  their  errors,  the  purity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine  -,  nor  is  he  to  be 
considered  as  the  parent  and  chief  of  the  heretical 
tribe,  in  which  point  of  light  he  has  been  inju- 
dicioufly  viewed  by  almofl  all  ancient  and  modern 
writers.     He  is  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number 
of  thofe  who  were  enemies  to  the  progrefs  and  ad- 
vancement of  Chriftianity.      For  it   is    manifeft 
from  all   the   records    we    have    concerning  him, 
that,    after   his  defection   from    the  Chriftians,   he 
retained   not  the  leaft  attachment  to  Christ,  but 
oppofed  himfelf  openly  to  the  divine  Saviour,  and 
aflumed  to  himfelf  blafphemoufly  the  title  of  the 
fwpreme  power  of  God  [w\ 
History        XII.  The  accounts,  which  ancient  writers  give 
us  of  SfMON  the  magician,  and  of  his  opinions, 
feem  fo  different,  and  indeed  fo  inconfiftent  with 
each  other,  that  certain  learned  men  have  confi- 
dered    them   as   regarding  two  different    perfons, 
bearing  the  name  of  Simon  j  the  one  a  magician, 
and   an   apoftate   from    Chriftianity;    the   other  a 
Gnoftic   philofopher.     This  opinion,  which   fup- 
pofes  a  fad!  without  any  other  proof  than  a  feem- 
ing  difference  in  the  narration  of  the  ancient  hifto- 
rians,  ought  not  to  be  too  lightly  adopted.     To 
depart  from  the   authority   of  ancient  writers   in 

\u]  See  Basnage,  Hijhire  des  Juifs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii. 
Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth'cque  des  Autcurs  Eccleji- 
pjliques  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  504. 

[ov]   Origen  adv.  Celfum,  lib.  v.  p.  272.  edit.  Spenceri. 

this 
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this  matter  is  by  no  means  prudent ;  nor  is  it  ne-  cent. 
cefTary  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  already  Pa1JtII# 

mentioned,    whofe   inconfiftency   is  not  real,    but  * 

apparent  only.  Simon  was,  by  birth,  a  Samari- 
tan, or  a  Jew :  when  he  had  fludied  phiiofophy  ac 
Alexandria  \_x\  he  made  a  public  prcfeflion  of  ma- 
gic, (which  was  nothing  very  uncommon  at  that 
time,)  and  perfuaded  the  Samaritans,  by  fictitious 
miracles,  that  he  had  received  from  God  the  power 
of  commanding  and  reftraining  thole  evil  beings 
by  which  mankind  were  tormented  \y\  Having 
fcen  the  miracles  which  Philip  wrought,  by  a 
divine  power,  he  joined  himfelf  to  this  apoltle, 
and  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  with 
no  other  defign  than  to  receive  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  in  order  to  promote  a  low  in- 
tereft,  and  to  preferve  and  increafe  his  impious 
authority  over  the  minds  of  men.  Then  St.  Pe- 
ter pointed  out  to  him  folemnly  the  impiety  of 
his  intentions,  and  the  vanity  of  his  hopes,  in  that 
fevere  difcourfe  recorded  in  the  vnith  chapter  of 
the  Acls  cf  the  Apoftles;  then  the  vile  impoftor 
not  only  returned  to  his  former  ways  by  an  entire 
defection  from  the  Chriftians,  but  alio  oppofed, 
wherever  he  came,  the  progreis  of  the  gofpel,  and 
even  travelled  into  different  countries  with  that 
odious  defign.  Many  things  are  recorded  of  this 
impoftor,  of  his  tragical  end,  and  of  the  ftatue 
erected  to  him  at  Rome,  which  the  greateft  part  of 
the  learned  reject  as  fabulous.  They  are  at  leatt 
uncertain,  and  deftitute  of  all  probability  [2]. 

XIII. 

[x]  Clementina  HcmiL  ii.  p.  633,  torn.  ii.  PP.  A+oft. 

[y]  AO.s  viii.  9,  10. 

[z]  See  Beausobre,  Hijloire des  Manich.  p.  203.  395.  Van 
Dale's  diiTertation,  De  Statue  S imams,  fubjoined  to  his  dif- 
courfe concerning  the  ancient  oracles.  Deylingius,  Obfervat. 
Sacr.  hb.  i.  Obfer-j.  xxxvi.  p.  140.  Tillemont,  Memoires 
pour  fervir  a  I'Eiftcire  de  PEglife,  torn.  i.  p.  340.  Gd*  The 
circum fences  of  Simon's  tragical  end,  viz.  his  having  pre- 
tended to  fly,  by  a  miraculous  power,  in  order  to  pleafe  the 

emperor 


tn.ies. 
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cent.       XIII.   It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Simon  was 
Part  u.  *n  tne  c^s  °f  thofe  philoibphers,  who  not  only 

■ .  maintained   the   eternity  of  matter,    but  alfo   the 

exiftence  of  an  evil  being,  who  prefided,  and  thus 
fhared,  the  empire  of  the  univerfe,  with  the  fu- 
preme  and  beneficent  Mind.  And  as  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  variety  in  the  fentiments  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  this  fed,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Simon  embraced  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  held,  that  matter,  moved,  from  eternity,  by 
an  intrinfic  and  neceffary  activity,  had,  by  its  in- 
nate force,  produced,  at  a  certain  period  of  time, 
from  its  own  fubftance,  the  evil  principle  which 
now  exercifes  dominion  over  it,  with  all  his  nu- 
merous train  of  attendants.  From  this  pernicious 
doctrine,  the  other  errors  attributed  to  him  con- 
cerning fate,  the  indifference  of  human  aclions,  the 
impurity  of  the  human  body,  the  power  of  magic,  and 
fuch  like  extravagancies,  flow  naturally  as  from 
their  true  and  genuine  fource  [#].  But  this  odious 
magician  flill  proceeded  to  more  mocking  degrees 
of  enormity  in  his  monftrous  fi£tions ;  for  he  pre- 
tended, that  in  his  perfon  refided  the  greateft  and 

emperor  Nero,  who  was  fond  of  magic;  his  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  breaking  his  limbs,  in  confequence  of  the  prayers 
of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul  ;  and  his  putting  himfelf  to  death, 
through  fhame  and  defpair,  to  have  been  thus  defeated  by  the 
fuperior  power  of  the  apoilles ;  all  thefe  romantic  fictions  have 
derived  their  credit  from  a  fet  of  ecclefiaftical  writers,  who,  on 
many  occafions,  prefer  the  marvellous  to  the  truthy  as  favours 
able  to  a  fyitem  of  religion,  or  rather  fuperitition,  which  truth 
and  reafon  loudly  difown. 

[a]  The  diifertation  of  Horbius,  concerning  Simon  the 
magician,  which  was  publifhed  not  long  ago,  in  the  Biblioth. 
H&reficlogica  of  Voigtius,  torn.  i.  par.  III.  p.  511.  feems 
preferable  to  any  thing  elfe  upon  that  fubjeft,  though  it  be  a 
juvenile  performance,  and  not  fufficiently  finiflied  He  follows 
the  fteps  of  his  mailer  Thomasi  us,  who,  with  admirable  pe- 
netration, difcovered  the  true  fource  of  that  multitude  of  er- 
rors, with  which  the  Gnoftics,  and  particularly  Simon,  were 
fo  difmally  polluted.  Voigtius,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
p.  567.  gives  a  hit  of  the  other  authors  who  have  made  any 
mention  of  this  impoftor. 

9  molt 
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mofl  powerful  of  the  divine  <eons\   that  another  cent. 
aon  of  the  female  fex,  the  mother  of  all  human  pAR'T  n. 

fouls,  dwelt  in  the  perfon  of  his  miftrefs  Hele- 

na  \b\  and  that  he  came,  by  the  command  of 
God,  upon  earth,  to  abolifh  the  empire  of  thofe 
that  had  formed  this  material  world,  and  to  deliver 
Helena  from  their  power  and  dominion. 

XIV.  Another  wrong-headed   teacher,   named  Menander. 
Menander,  a  Samaritan  alfo  by  birth,  appeared 

in  this  century.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  inftruc~led 
by  Simon  3  though  this  opinion  has  no  other  found- 
ation, than  the  general  notion,  that  all  the  various 
fe&s  of  the  Gnoilics  derived  their  origin  from  that 
magician 5  and  this  notion  is  entirely  groundlefs. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  Menander  mould  rather  be 
ranked  with  the  lunatics  than  with  the  heretics  of 
antiquity,  feeing  he  alfo  took  it  into  his  head  to 
exhibit  himfelf  to  the  world  as  the  promifed  Sa- 
viour. For  it  appears,  by  the  teflimonies  of  Ire- 
n^eus,  Justin,  and  Tertullian,  that  he  pre- 
tended to  be  one  of  the  aons  fent  from  the  f)leromay 
or  celeftial  regions,  to  fuccour  the  fouls  that  lay 
groaning  under  bodily  opprefTion  and  fervitude, 
and  to  maintain  them  againfl  the  violence  and 
ftratagems  of  the  demons  that  hold  the  reins  of 
empire  in  this  fublunary  world.  As  this  doctrine 
was  built  upon  the  fame  foundation  with  that  of 
Simon  Magus,  therefore  the  ancient  writers  look- 
ed upon  him  as  the  inftructor  of  Menander.  \  * 

XV.  If  then  we  leparate   thefe  three  perfons,  Nicoiaitaa*. 
now  fucceflively  mentioned,  from  the  heretics  of 

the  firft  century,  we  may  rank  among  the  chief  of 
the   Chriftian  fe claries,  and   particularly  of  thoie 

\l\  Some  very  learned  men  have  given  an  allegorical  ex- 
plication of  what  the  ancient  writers  fay  concerning  Helena 
the  miftrefs  of  this  magician,  and  imagine  that  by  the  name 
Helena  is  fignified  either  matter,  or  fpirit.  But  nothing  is 
more  eafy  than  to  lhew  upon  what  flight  foundations  this  opi- 
nion is  built. 

that 
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cent,  that  bear  the  general  name  of  Gnoftics,  the  Ni- 
PartH.  colaitans,  whom  Christ  himfelf  mentions  with 
-  abhorrence,  by  the  mouth  of  his  apoftie  [c].     It 

is  true,  indeed,  that  the  divine  Saviour  does  not 
reproach  them  with  erroneous  opinions  concern- 
ing the  deity,  but  with  the  licentioufnefs  of  their 
practice,  and  the  contempt  of  that  folernn  law 
which  the  apoftles  had  enacted  (Acts  xv.  29.) 
againft  fornication,  and  the  uie  of  meats  offered  to 
idols.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  writers  of 
the  fecond  and  the^jllowing  centuries,  -Iren^eus, 
Tertullian,  Clemens,  and  others,  affirm,  that 
the  Nicolaitans  adopted  the  fentiments  of  the 
Gnoftics,  concerning  the  two  principles  of  all 
things,  the  oeons,  and  tLa  origin  of  this  terreitrial 
erlobe.  The  authority  of  theie  writers  would  be 
entirely  fatisfaclory  in  this  matter,  were  there  not 
fome  reafon  to  imagine,  that  they  confounded,  in 
their  narrations,  two  feels  very  different  from  each 
other;  that  of  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  the 
'  Revelations ;  and  another  founded,  by  a  certain 
Nicola  us,  in  the  fecond  century,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gnoftics.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  too 
doubtful  a  nature  to  juftify  a  pofitive  decifion  on 
either  iide. 
Orin'hus  XVI.  There  is  no  fort  of  doubt,  but  that  Ce- 
rmthianj"  R i  nth  us  may  be  placed  with  propriety  among  the 
Gnoftics,  though  the  learned  are  not  entirely 
agreed  whether  he  belongs  to  the  heretics  of  the 
rirft  or  the  fecond  century  \_d\  This  man  was  by 
birth  a  Jew,  and  having  applied  himfelf  to  letters 
and  philofophy  at  Alexandria  [<?],  attempted,  at 
length,  to  fonn  a  new  and  angular  fyilem  of  doc- 

[c]  Rev.  ii.  6.  14,  15. 

[a]  See  Sam.  Baskage,  Annal.  Polit.  Ecclef.  torn .  ii.  p.  6. 
Fa  yd  it,  Eclaircifjemens  fur  I '  Hiftoire  Ecclef.  des  deux  premiers 
Siecies,  cap.  v.  p.  64.  The  opinion  of  theie  two  learned  men 
is  oppoied  by  Buddeus,  De  Ecclef.  Jpcfdlca,  cap.  v.  p.  412. 

[e]  Theodoret.  Fabui.  Haret.  lib.  ii.  cap.  in.  p.  219. 

torn.  iii.  opp. 

j  trine 
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trine  and  difcipline  by  a  monftrous  combination  cent. 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  with  the  opinions  and  Par't  n. 
errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnoftics.  From  the  latter  ' 
he  borrowed  their  pleroma,  their  aons,  their  demi- 
urge, &c.  and  fo  modified  and  tempered  thefe 
fictions,  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Judaifm,  which 
muft  have  conliderably  favoured  the  progrefs  of 
his  herefy.  He  taught  "  that  the  creator  of  this 
cc  world,  whom  he  confidered  alfo  as  the  fove- 
<f  reign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jewifh  people,  was 
<{  a  being  endowed  with  the  greater!  virtues,  and 
cc  derived  his  birth  from  the  Supreme  God;  that 
cc  this  being  fell,  by  degrees,  from  his  native  vir- 
"  tue,  and  his  primitive  dignity ,  that  the  Supreme 
cc  God,  in  confequence  of  this,  determined  to  de~ 
<c  flroy  his  empire,  and  fent  upon  earth,  for  this 
"  purpofe,  one  of  the  ever-happy  and  glorious 
cc  aons,  whofename  was  Christ;  that  this  Christ 
cc  choie  for  his  habitation  the  perfon  of  Jesus,  a 
cc  man  of  the  moft  illuftrious  fanctity  and  juftice, 
cc  the  fon  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and,  defcendmg 
"  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  entered  into  him,  while 
cc  he  was  receiving  the  baptifm  of  John  in  the 
cc  waters  of  Jordan ;  that  Jesus,  after  his  union 
cc  with  Christ,  oppofed  himfelf  with  vigour  to 
cc  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  was,  by  his  inftigation, 
<c  feized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew  chiefs  ;  that 
fC  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive,  Christ  afcend- 
fc  ed  up  on  high,  fo  that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was 
fC  fubjected  to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death/' 
Cerinthus  required  of  his  followers,  that  they 
fhould  worfhip  the  father  of  Christ,  even  the 
Supreme  God,  in  conjunction  with  the  fon  ;  that 
they  fhould  abardon  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews ; 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  creator  of  the  world  ; 
that  they  fhould  retain  a  part  of  the  law  given  by 
Moses,  but  fhould,  neverthelefs,  employ  their 
principal  attention  and  care  to  regulate  their  lives 
by  the  precepts  of  Christ.  To  encourage  them 
Vol,  I.  L  to 
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cent,  to  this,  he  promifed  them  the  refurrection  of  this 
p  a  it  11.  mortal  body,  after  which  was  to  commence  a 
.  fcene    of    the    moil    exquifite    delights,     during 

Christ's  earthly  reign  of  a  thoufand  years,  which 
was  to  be  fucceeded  by  an  happy  and  never  end- 
ing life  in  the  celeftial  world.  For  Cerinthus 
held,  that  Christ  will  one  day  return  upon  earth, 
and,  renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man 
Jesus,  will  reign  with  his  people  in  the  land  of 
Paleftine  during  a  thoufand  years. 
TheNara-  XVII.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
Ebionhes      church  was  troubled  with  early  difputes  concern- 

fon^thT  *n&  tne  *aw  °^  ^0SES>  an<^  tne  Jewifh  rites. 
fcoadcen-  Thofe,  however,  who  confidered  the  obfervance 
tury'  of  the   Mofaic  rites  as  neceffary  to  falvation,  had 

not,  in  this  nrft  century,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
break  off  all  communion  with  fuch  as  differed 
from  them  in  this  matter.  Therefore  they  were 
(till  regarded  as  brethren,  thonerh  of  the  weaker 
fort.  But  when,  after  the  fecond  deftruction  of 
Jerufaletfiy  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  thefe 
zealots  for  the  Jewiili  rites  deferted  the  ordinary 
ailernblies  of  Chriftians,  and  eftablifhed  feparate 
meetings  among  themfelves,  then  they  were  num- 
bered with  thole  feels  who  had  departed  from  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  Hence  the  name  Na- 
zarenes  and  Ebionites,  by  which  the  judaizing 
Chriftians  were  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  who 
looked  upon  the  "Mofaic  worfhip  and  ceremonies 
as  entirely  abolifhed  by  the  appearance  of  Christ 
upon  earth.  We  ihall  only  obferve  further  under 
this  head,  that  though  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites 
are  generally  placed  among  the  fects  of  the  apo- 
ftolic  age,  yet  they  really  belong  to  the  fecond 
century,  which  was  the  earlieft  period  of  their 
exiftence  as  a  feet. 
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THE 

SECOND     CENTURY. 

PART     I. 
The  External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAPTER     I. 

Concerning  the  profpercus  events  that  happened  to  the  church 
during  this  century. 

I.  T  N   this  century  the  Roman  fceptre  was,  for  cent. 

X   the   mod  part,  fwayed  by  princes  of  a  mild        IT- 
and  moderate  turn.     Trajan,  though  too  eagerly      A  R  T 
bent  upon  the   purfuit  of  glory,  and  not  always  The  date  of 
fufficiendy   attentive  to  his  conduct,   nor  prudent  jic*repttb* 
in   his  meafures,    was  neverthelefs  endowed   with 
many   virtues,    and  the  predominant  lines  -of  his 
character   were   clemency    and    benevolence.     A- 
drian  was  of  a  more  harfh  and  untraceable  tem- 
per 5    yet   very   far   from  deferving  the  reputation 
of  a  wicked  or  unjuft  prince.     He  was  of  a  mixed 
chara£ter,     chargeable    with    feveral     vices,     and 
eftimable   on  account  of  many  excellent  qualities. 
The  Antonines   were   illuftrious  models   of  hu- 
manity, goodnefs,  and  fublime  virtue.     Severus 
himfelf,    in   whofe    character  and  difpofition  fuch 
an    unexpected   and    difadvantageous    change  was 
effected,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  un- 
juft towards  none,  and  even  the  Chriflians  were 
treated  by  him  with  equity  and  mildnefs. 

L  2  II.  This 
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cent.  II.  This  lenity  of  the  emperors  was  Angularly 
Part  i.    advantageous  to  thofe  Chriftians  who  lived  under 

the  Roman  fceptre ;  it  fufpended  fometimes  their 

JreiCsP0rr  fafferings,  and  alleviated  the  burthen  of  their 
Christianity  diftreflfes.  For,  though  edicts  of  a  fevere  nature 
wanhenf-0*  were  iffued  out  againft  them,  and  the  magiftrates, 
pirc.  animated   by  the  priefts    and   by   the    multitude, 

lhed  their  blood  with  a  cruelty  which  frequently 
exceeded  even  the  dictates  of  the  mod  barbarous 
laws  j  yet  there  was  always  fome  remedy  that 
accompanied  thefe  evils,  and  foftened  their  feve- 
rity.  Trajan,  however  condemnable  in  other 
relpects,  on  account  of  his  conduct  towards  the 
Chriftians,  was  yet  engaged,  by  the  reprefenta- 
tions  that  Pliny  the  younger  gave  of  them,  to 
forbid  all  Jearch  to  be  made  after  them.  He  alfo 
prohibited  all  anonymous  libels  and  accufations, 
by  which  the  Chriftians  had  fo  often  been  perfi- 
dioufly  expofed  to  the  greateft  fufferings  [<?]. 
Antoninus  Pius  went  fo  far  as  to  enact  penal 
laws  againft  their  accufers  \b\  And  others,  by 
various  acts  of  beneficence  and  companion,  de- 
fended  them  from  the  injurious  treatment  of  the 
priefts  and  people.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
in  this  century  the  limits  of  the  church  were  con- 
fidently enlarged,  and  the  number  of  converts 
to  Chriftianity  prodigiouQy  augmented.  Of  the 
truth  of  this,  we  have  the  moil  refpectable  and 
authentic  teftimonies  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients ■,  teftimonies,  whofe  evidence  and  autho- 
rity are  every  way  fuperior  to  the  vain  attempts 
which  fome  have  made  to  obfcure  and  weaken 
them  [c\, 

III.  It 

\a]   See  Pliny's  epifiles,  book  x.  let.  xcviii. 

[6]   Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hi/tor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.  p.  126. 

[r]  See  Moyle's  letters  concerning  the  thundering  legion, 
with  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  annexed  to  his 
Latin  tranflation  of  them,  publiihed  at  the  end  of  a  work, 
entitled,    Syntagma  DiJ/ert.   ad  Sanfiiores  Difciplinas  pertinent. 

See 
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III.  It  is  not  eafy  to  point  out  particularly  the  cent. 
different  countries  on  which  the  light  of  celeftial  P  A  R'T  r< 
truth  firft  rofe  in  this  age.     The  ancient  records  ■■ 
that  yet  remain,  do  not  give  us  information  fof-  ^le™"* 
ficient  to  determine  that  matter  with  certainty;  enlightened 
nor  is  it,  indeed,  a  matter  of  much  importance.  ^|phe!r4he 
We  are,  however,  afTured  by  the  mod  unexcep- 
tionable teflimonies,   that  Christ  was  worshipped 

as  God,  almoft  throughout  the  whole  Eaft,  as 
alfo  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celts,  Bri- 
tons, and  many  other  nations  [i]  ;  but  which  of 
them  received  the  gofpel  in  the  firft  century,  and 
which  in  the  fecond,  is  a  queftion  unanfwerable 
at  this  diftance  of  time.  Pant^nus,  the  head 
of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  is  faid  to  have  con- 
veyed to  the  Indians  the  knowledge  of  Christ  [/]. 
But,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  the  account 
which  Eusebius  gives  of  this  matter,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  thefe  Indians  were  certain  Jews,  inha- 
bitants of  the  Happy  Arabia,  whom  Bartho- 
lomew the  apoftle  had  before  inftrucled  in  the 
doctrines  of  Chriftianity.  For,  according  to  the 
account  of  St.  Jerom,  Pant^nus  found  among 
this  people  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
they  had  received  from  Bartholomew  their  firft 
teacher. 

IV.  The  Chriftian  religion,  having  penetrated  Thecon- 
among  the    Gauls,    feems   to   have  pafied   from  'he  g»- 
thence  into  that  part  of  Germany  which  was  fub-  mans« 
jecl  to  the  Romans,  and  from  thence  into  Bri- 
tain  [/].      Certain    German    churches,    indeed, 

are 

See  alfo  the  dialogue  between  Justin  Martyr  and  Trypho 
the  Jew,  p.  341. 

\jf\  Iren je u s  contr.  Haref.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.     Tertullian 
adv.  "jud<eoSy  cap.  vii.  p.  212. 

[e~\  Eusebius,  Hiji.  Ec clef,  book  v.  ex.    Jerome  Catal. 
Scripior.  Ecclef.  c.  xxxvi. 

[/]  Ursinus,Bebelius,  and  others,  have  written  learnedly 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  German  churches,  which  Ter- 
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cent,  are  fondly  ambitious  of  deriving  their  origin  from 
Par  t  i    St.  Peter,  and  from  the  companions  of  the  other 

« apoftles.     The  Britons  alfo  are  willing  to  believe, 

upon  the  authority  of  Bsde,  that,  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, their  king  Lucius  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Eleutherus  the  Roman  Pontif,  for  doctors  to 
inftrudl  him  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  having 
obtained  his  requeft,  embraced  the  gofpel  [g~\. 
But,  after  all,  thefe  traditions  are  extremely 
doubtful,  and  are,  indeed,  rejected  by  fuch  as 
have  learning  fufficient  to  weigh  the  credibility  of 
ancient  narrations. 
Cnnverfion  V.  It  is  very  poflible  that  the  light  of  Chriftiani- 
Cauls.  tv  may  ^ave  ^cached  Transalpine  Gaul,  now  called 
France^  before  the  conclufion  of  the  apoftolic  age, 
either  by  the  miniftry  of  the  apoftles  themfelves, 
or  their  immediate  fuccerTors.  But  we  have  no 
records,  that  mention,  with  certainty,  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  Chriftian  churches  in  this  part  of 
Europe  before  the  fecond  century.  Pothinus,  a 
man  of  exemplary  piety  and  zeal,  fet  out  from 
Afia  in  company  with  Iren/eus  and  others,  and 
laboured  in  the  Chriftian  caufe  with  fuch  fuccefs 
among  the  Gauls,  that  churches  were  eftablifhed 
at  Lyons  and  Vieyme,  of  which  Pothinus  himfelf 
was  the  firft  bifnop  [hi. 

VI.  The 

tullian  and  Iren.'eus  mention  as  erefled  in  this  century: 
Add  to  thefe,  the  ample  illuitrations  of  this  fubjecl:,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Liron's  Singularity  Hijhr.  et  Liter, 
torn.  lv.  p.  193.  The  celebrated  Dom.  Calmet  has  judici- 
oufly  refuted  the  common  and  popular  accounts  of  the  firft 
Chriftian  Doctors  in  Germany,  in  his  Hi/?,  de  la  Lorraine, 
torn.  L     Di/Jl  fur  Ics  Ewiquee  de  Treves,    par.  Ill,  IV.      See 

allb  BOLLANDUS,  Jcl .  Sonflor .  p .  922.  HONTHEIM  DiJJ.  de 
j£ra  Epifcop.  Tre-vtr.  torn.  i.    Hi  ft.  Trevir. 

[g]  See  Usher  Antiq.  Ecclef,  Britann.  cap.  i.  p.  7  ;  as  alfo 
Godwin*,  De  ccxvsrjtone  Britan.  cap.  i.  p.  7.  andRAPiN's 
Hifiory  of  England. 

[/A  See  the  epiille  of  Pet  r  us  de  Marc  a,  concerning  the 
firft  rife  of  Chriftianity  in  France,  publifhed  among  the  dif- 
fer tationa 
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VI.  The   writers  of  this   century  attribute  this  cent. 
pid    progrefs    of  Chriftianity    to    the  power  of  pAR'T  1. 
God,  to   the  energy  of  divine  truth,    to  the  ex- 


traordinary gifts,  which  were  imparted  to  the  firft  J0"" ^"the 
Chriftians,  and  the  miracles  and  prodigies  that  New  Teiu- 
were  wrought  in  their  behalf  and  at  their  com-  m" 
mand  ;  nor  do  they  afcribe  almoft  any  part  of 
the  amazing  fuccefs,  that  attended  the  preaching 
ofthegofpel,  to  the  intervening  fuccours  of  hu- 
man means,  or  fecond  caufes.  But  this  is  carry- 
ing the  matter  too  far.  The  wifdorn  of  human 
counfels,  and  the  ufeful  efforts  of  learning  and 
prudence,  are  too  inconfiderately  excluded  from 
this  account  of  things.  For  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  pious  diligence  and  zeal,  with 
which  many  learned  and  worthy  men  recom- 
mended the  facred  writings,  and  fpread  them 
abroad  in  translations,  which  rendered  them  ufe- 
ful to  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language 
in  which  they  were  written,  contributed  much 
to  the  fuccefs  and  propagation  of  the  Chriftian 
doctrine.  Latin  verfions  of  thefe  facred  books 
were  multiplied  by  the  pious  labours  of  the 
learned  with  particular  diligence,  becaufe  that 
language  was  now  more  univerfal  than  any 
other  [*].  Among  thefe  verfions,  that  which  was 
diftinguillied  by  the  name  of  the  Italic  obtained 
univerfally  the  preference,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and  JEthiopic  verfions, 
whofe  dates  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  with  certain- 
ty  [*]• 

fertations  of  that  author  ;  and  alfo  by  Valesius,  in  his  edition 
ofEusEBius's  Ecchfiajlical  Hljiory.  See  alio  Hiftoire  Literaire 
de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  223.  Liron's  Singular itis  Hijior.  et 
Literaires,  vol.  iv. 

[z]  See  August  in.  De  doclrina  Cbrijilana,  lib.  ii,  cap.  ::i. 
p.  85.  edit.  Calixt. 

[k]  See  Jo.  Gottlob.  Carpzov.  Critica  facra  Vet.  T'ejf, 
p.  663. 
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cent.       VII.    Among  the  obftacles  that  retarded   the 
Part  i.  p^ogrefs   of  Chriftianity,    the   impious   calumnies 

— of  its  enemies  were   the  mod  confiderable.     The 

JeSed'  perfons,  the  characters,  and  religious  fentiments 
and  heretics  of  the  fir  ft  Chriftians  were  mod  unjuftly  treated, 
and  mod  perfidioufly  mifreprefented  to  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  [/],  who  were  reftrained  by 
this  only  from  embracing  the  gofpel.  Thole 
therefore,  who,  by  their  apologetic  writings  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Chriftians,  deftroyed  the  poifonous 
influence  of  detraction,  rendered,  no  doubt, 
iignal  fervice  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  by 
removing  the  chief  impediment  that  retarded  its 
progrefs.  Nor  were  the  writings  of  fuch  as 
combated  with  fuccefs  the  ancient  Heretics  with- 
out their  ufe,  efpecially  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  church.  For  the  infipid  and  extravagant 
doctrines  of  thefe  fectaries,  and  the  grofs  immo- 
ralities with  which  they  were  chargeable,  were 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Chriftian  religion, 
by  difgufting  many  at  whatever  carried  the  Chris- 
tian name.  But  when  it  was  known,  by  the 
writings  of  thofe  who  defended  Chriftianity,  that 
thefe  corrupt  heretics  were  held  in  averfion,  in- 
ftead  of  being  patronized  by  the  true  followers 
of  Christ,  then,  the  clouds  that  were  caft  over 
the   religion   of  Jesus    were   difperfed,    and   the 

K^3  [/]  Nothing  more  injurious  can  be  conceived  than  the 
terms  of  contempt,  indignation,  and  reproach,  which  the 
Heathens  employed  in  exprefling  their  hatred  againft  the 
Chriftians,  who  were  called  by  them  atheijls,  becaufe  they 
derided  the  heathen  polytheifm  ;  magicians,  becaufe  they 
wrought  miracles  ;  felj '-murderers,  becaufe  they  fuffered  mar- 
tyrdom chearfully  for  the  truth  ;  haters  of  the  light,  becaufe, 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  perfections  raifed  againft  them,  they 
were  forced,  at  firft,  to  hold  their  religious  afTemblies  in  the 
night  :  with  a  multitude  of  other  ignominious  epithets  em- 
ployed againft  them  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Celsus,  &c. 
See  Bingham's  Antijuiiies  of  the  Chriflian  Church,  book  i. 
cap.  ii,  p.  5. 
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prejudices  that  had   been  raifed    againft  it  were  cent. 
fully  removed.  ^  PaJV*. 

VIII.  It  is  eafier  to  conceive  than   to  exprefs, 

how  much,  the  miraculous  powers  and  extraordi-  ^r«!rLr- 
nary  gifts,  which  were  difplayed  in  the  miniftry  duwrygiiw, 
of  the  firft  heralds  of  the  gofpel,  contributed  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  church.  Thefe  gifts, 
however,  which  were  given  for  wife  and  im- 
portant reaibns,  began  gradually  to  diminiih  in 
proportion  as  the  reafons  ceafed   for  which    they 

were  conferred.  And  accordingly  when  almoin 
all  nations  were  enlightened  with  the  truth,  and 
the  number  of  Chriftian  churches  increafed  daily 
in  all  places,  then  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues 
began  gradually  to  decreafe.  It  appears,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  unexceptionable  teftimonies, 
that  the  other  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  the 
omnipotence  and  wifdom  of  the  Moft  High  had 
fo  richly  endowed  the  rifing  church,  were  in  fe- 
veral  places  continued  during  this  century  [;#]. 

IX.  We  cannot  indeed  place,  with  any  degree  Themi«- 
of  certainty,  among  the  effects  of  a  miraculous  Sundering 
power  yet  remaining  in  the  church,  the  ftory  of  lesion- 
the  Chriftian  legion,  who,  by  their  prayers,  drew 

from  heaven  a  refrefhing  fhower  upon  the  army 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  ready  to  perifh  with 
third,  when  that  emperor  was  at  war  with  the 
Marcomanni.  This  remarkable  event  (which 
gave  to  the  Chriftians,  to  whom  it  was  attributed, 
the  name  of  the  thundering  legion,  on  account  of 
the  thunder  and  lightning  that  deftroyed  the 
enemy,  while  the  fhower  revived  the  fainting 
Romans),  has  been  mentioned  by  many  writers. 
But  whether  it  was  really  miraculous  or  not,  has 
been  much  difputed  among  learned  men.     Some 

[m\  Pfakker,  De  donis  mitaculofa.  S f e n c e r ,  Net.  ad 
Orig.  contra  Cclfum,  p.  5,6.  Mammachius,  Originum  et 
^ntifuitat,  Ckrifiianur.  torn,  i.  p.  363,  &c. 
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cent,  think  that  the  Chriflians,  by  a  pious  fort  of  mif- 
-  Jr  t      take,   attributed    this    unexpected    and   feafonable 

'  fhower,  which  faved  the  Roman  army,  to  a  mi- 
raculous interpolition ;  and  this  opinion  is  indeed 
fupported  by  the  weightier!:  reafons,  as  well  as  by 
the  moil  refpeclable  authorities  [»]. 

^!!..than  X.  Let  us  diftinguifh  what  is  doubtful  in  this 
fcory,  from  that  which  is  certain.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  Roman  army,  enclofed  by  the  enemy, 
and  reduced  to  the  mod  'deplorable  and  even 
defperate  condition  by  the  thirft  under  which 
they  languished  in  a  parched  defert,  was  revived 
by  a  fudden  and  unexpected  rain.  It  is  alfo 
certain,  that  both  the  Heathens  and  the  Chrif- 
tians  looked  upon  this  event  as  extraordinary 
and  miraculous ;  the  former  attributing  it  to 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  or  the  power  of  magic  j  the 
latter  to  Christ,  interpofing,  thus  unexpectedly, 
in  confequence  of  their  prayers.      It  is  ftill  fur- 

[»]  Such  readers  as  are  defirous  to  know  what  learned 
men  have  alleged  on  both  fides  of  this  curious  quefiion,  may 
confult  Witsius'j  Dijjertat.  de  Legione  Fuhmnatrice,  which  is 
fubjoined  to  his  JEgyptiaca,  in  defence  of  this  miracle  ;  as  alfo 
what  is  alleged  againft  it  by  Dan.  Larroqjje,  in  a  difcourfe 
upon  that  fubjecl,  fubjoined  to  the  Adverfaria  Sacra  of  M  a  t  t  h  . 
Larroqjje,  his  father.  But  above  all,  the  controverfy  be- 
tween Sir  Peter  King  *  and  Mr.  Walter  Moyle  upon 
this  fubjeft,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  and 
likewife  the  dhTertation  of  the  learned  Jablonski,  inferted 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Mifcellanea  Leipfienfia,  p.  417. 
under  the  title  of  Spicilegium  de  Legione  Fulminatrics.  This 
lalt-mentioned  author  inveftigates,  with  great  acutenefs,  the 
reafons  and  motives  which  induced  the  Chriftians  to  place  fo 
inconfiderately  \hufi#uitr  in  the  lift  of  miracles. 

^f3  [*]  It  is  by  mirtake  that  Dr.  Mosheim  confounds  Sir  Peter 
KlNC,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  with  i'e  perfon  who  carried  on  the 
controvetiy  with  Movie  concerning  the  tbur.detmg  lefion.  Movti'sad* 
verfary  was  Mr.  King,  a  clergyman,  reclor  of  Tot>jham,  near  Exeterx 
which  was  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  alfo  of  the  famous  chancellor's, 
"who  bore  his  name.  See  the  Letters  adirefle>i  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  King, 
id  the  Pcfiburr.ou!  Colhfiion  of  Locke'j  Letters,  publiftied  by  Collin*. 
See  alfo  Larpner'j  ColUBion  of  Heathen  and  Jcivijh  Tefimonies,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  249;  &c. 
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ther  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  confiderable  num-  cent. 
ber  of  Chriftians    ferved,    at    this    time,    in    the  D    IL    T 

Roman  army,  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  '. 

in  fuch  trying  circumftances  of  calamity  and 
diftrefs,  they  implored  the  merciful  interpofition 
and  fuccours  of  their  God  and  Saviour.  And  as 
the  Chriftiafis  of  thele  times  looked  upon  all  ex- 
traordinary events  as  miracles,  and  afcribed  to 
their  prayers  all  the  uncommon  and  fingular  oc- 
currences of  an  advantageous  nature  that  hap- 
pened to  the  Roman  empire,  it  will  not  appear 
iurprifing,  that,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  they 
attributed  the  deliverance  of  Antoninus  and  his 
army  to  a  miraculous  interpofition  which  they 
had  obtained  from  above.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  carefully  obferved,  that  it  is  an 
invariable  maxim,  universally  adopted  by  the  wife 
and  judicious,  that  no  events  are  to  be  efleemed 
miraculous,  which  may  be  rationally  attributed 
to  natural  caufes,  and  accounted  for  by  a  re- 
courfe  to  the  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Provi- 
dence j  and  as  the  unexpected  mower,  which 
reftored  the  expiring  force  of  the  Romans,  may 
be  eafily  explained  without  rifing  beyond  the 
ufual  and  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  the  conclu- 
fion  is  manifeft;  nor  can  it  be  doubtful  in  what 
light  we  are  to  confider  that  remarkable  event. 

XI.  The  Jews  were  vifited  with  new  calami-  s^hionand 
ties,  nrft  under  Trajan,  and  then  under  Adri-  ^S™*' 
an,  when  under  the  ftandards  of  Barcocheba, 
who  gave  himfelf  out  for  the  Messiah,  they  rofe 
in  rebellion  againft  the  Romans.  In  confequence 
of  this,  fedition,  prodigious  numbers  of  that  mi- 
ferable  people  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  a  new 
city,  called  Eli  a  Capitolina,  was  raifed  upon  the 
ruins  of  Jirufalem,  into  which  no  Jew  was  per- 
mitted   to   enter  [<?].      This  defeat  of  the   Jews 

[o]  Justin  Mart.  Dial,  cm  Tryphone,  p.  49.  278. 
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Philoso- 
phers con- 
verted to 
Chriftia- 

uity. 


C  EnN  T°  ten^ec^  t0  confirm,  in  fome  meafure,  the  exter- 
p  a  r't  i.  nal  tranquillity  of  the  Christian  church.  For  that 
'  turbulent  and  perfidious   nation  had  hitherto  op- 

prefTed  and  vexed  the  Chriftians,  not  only  by 
prefenting  every  where  to  the  Roman  magiftrates 
complaints  and  accufations  againft  them,  but  alfo 
by  treating  them  in  the  moft  injurious  manner  in 
Paleftine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  be- 
caufe  they  refufed  to  fuccour  them  againft  the 
Romans.  But  this  new  calamity,  which  fell 
upon  that  feditious  nation,  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  exercile  their  malignity  againft  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Jesus,  as  they  had  formerly  done. 

XII.  Among  other  acceftions  to  the  fplendor 
and  force  of  the  growing  church,  we  may  reckon 
the  learned  and  ingenious  labours  of  thofe  philo- 
fophers  and  literati,  who  were  converted  to 
Chriftianity  in  this  century.  I  am  fenfible  that 
the  advantages  ariiing  from  hence  to  the  caufe  of 
true  religion  will  be  difputed  by  many  -,  and, 
indeed,  when  the  queftion  is  thus  propofed, 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  interefts  of  Chrif- 
tianity have  gained  or  loft  by  the  writings  of  the 
learned,  and  the  fpeculations  of  philofophers, 
that,  have  been  employed  in  its  defence,  I  confefs 
myfelf  incapable  of  folving  it  in  a  fatisfactory 
manner.  For  nothing  is  more  manifeft  than 
this  truth,  that  the  noble  fi mplicity  and  dignity 
of  religion  were  fadly  corrupted  in  many  places, 
when  the  philofophers  blended  their  opinions 
with  its  pure  doctrines,  and  were  audacious 
enough  to  fubmit  that  divine  fyftem  ef  faith  and 
piety  to  be  fcrutinized  and  modified  by  the  fal- 
lible rule  of  imperfect  reafon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Concerning  the  calamitous  events  which  happened  to  the 
church  in  this  century. 

I.  IN  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  were  cent. 
*  no  laws  in  force  as;ainft  the  Chriftians,   for  „    n*    „ 

O  ^  '  jr   A  R   T     ] 

the  fenate  had  annulled  the  cruel  edicts  of  Nero, 


and  Nerva  had  abrogated  the  fanguinary  laws  of  The  Perfe- 
his  predecefibr  Domitian.  But,  notwithstanding  derTra^n, 
this,  a  horrid  cuftom  prevailed  of  perfecuting  the 
Chriftians,  and  even  of  putting  them  to  death,  as 
often  as  a  bloody  priefthood,  or  an  outrageous 
populace,  fet  on  by  them,  demanded  their  de- 
ft-ruction. Hence  it  happened,  that,  even  under 
the  reign  of  the  good  Trajan,  popular  cla- 
mours [p]  were  raifed  againfb  the  Chriftians, 
many  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  a  merci- 
lefs  multitude.  Such  were  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings that  happened  in  Bithynia,  under  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who,  upon  that 
occafion,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  to  know  in  what 
manner  he  was  to  conduct  himfelf  towards  the 
Chriftians.  The  anfwer  which  he  received  from 
Trajan  amounted  to  this,  cc  That  the  Chriftians 
cc  were  not  to  be  officioufly  fought  after  [^],  but 
<c  that  fuch  as  were  accufed  and  convicted  of  an  ad- 
cc  herence  to  Chriftianity  were  to  be  put  to  death, 
"  as  wicked  citizens,  if  they  did  not  return  to  the 
<c  religion  of  their  anceftors." 

II.    This   edict  of  Trajan,    being  regiftered  Theeffefli 
among  the  public  and  folemn  laws  of  the  Roman  order?" 
empire,  fet  bounds,  indeed,  to  the  fury  of  thofe  pilnr» 
that  perfecuted  the  Chriftians,  but  was,  however, 

[/]  Euse.bius,  Hi/}.  Ecclef.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  103. 

[q]  See  Plimy's  letters,  book:  x.  lett.  xcvii.  and  xcviii. 
which  have  been  illuftrated  by  many  learned  men,  fuch  as 
Vossius,  BohweRj  Baldwin,  Heuman,  and  others. 
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cent,  the  occafion  of  martyrdom  to  many  even  under 
Part  i.  tne  De^  emperors.  For,  as  often  as  an  accufer 
-  appeared,    and  the   perfon   accufed  of  an    adhe- 

rence to  Chriftianity  confefTed  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  the  only  alternative  then,  was  apoftafy  or 
death,  fince  a  magnanimous  perfeverance  in  the 
Chriftian  faith  was,  according  to  the  edict  of 
Trajan,  a  capital  crime.  And  accordingly  the 
venerable  and  aged  Simeon,  ion  of  Cleopas,  and 
biifcop  of  Jerufalem,  was,  by  this  very  law,  cru- 
cified in  conlequence  of  an  accufation  formed 
againft  him  by  the  Jews  [r].  By  the  fame  law 
alfo  was  the  great  and  pious  Ignatius,  bifhop  of 
Antic  cb,  ordeied  by  Trajan  himfelf  to  expire  in 
the  Roman  theatre,  expofed  to  the  rapacity  of 
furious  beafts  [j] ;  for  as  the  law  denounced 
(imply  death  to  fuch  as  were  convicted  of  an  at- 
tachment to  Christ,  the  kind  of  puniihment  was 
left  by  the  legiilator  to  the  choice  of  the  judge. 
Perfection  HI.  Such  of  the  Chriilians  as  could  conceal 
dilam  their   profeffion  were   indeed   flickered  under  the 

law  of  Trajan,  which  was,  therefore,  a  difagree- 
able  reftraint  upon  the  Heathen  priefts,  who 
breathed  nothing  but  fury  againft  the  difciples  of 
Jesus.  The  office  of  an  accufer  was  alfo  become 
dangerous,  and  very  few  were  difppfed  to  under- 
take it,  fo  that  the  facerdotal  craft  was  now  in- 
venting new  methods  to  opprefs  the  Chriftians. 
The  law  of  Trajan  was,  therefore,  artfully 
evaded  under  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  Adrian. 
The  populace,  fet  in  motion  by  their  priefts,  de- 
manded of  their  magiftrates,  with  one  voice, 
during  the  public  games,  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
Chriilians :  and  the  magiftrates,  fearing  that  a  fe- 
dition  might  be  the  confequence  of  defpifing  or 

[r]   Eusebius,  Uift.  Ecchf.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  103. 
]s  \  See  the  Atta  Mariyrii  Ignatiani,  publifhed  by  R  u  1  N  a  p.  T, 
and  alfo  in  the  Collection  of  the  Jpojlclic  Fathers, 

oppofing 
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oppofing  thefe  popular  clamours,  were  too  much  cent. 
difpofed  to  indulge  them  in  their  requeft.     Du-   n    "•    . 
ring    tnele    commotions,    oerenus    Cjranianus,    .  . 
proconful  o&  AJia,  reprefented  to  the  emperor  how 
barbarous  and  unjuft  it  was  to  facrifice  to  the  fury 
of  a  lawlefs  multitude,  perfons  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  no  crime.     Nor  was  his  wife  and  equi- 
table remonftrance  without  effect;  for  Adrian, 
by  an  edict   ifiued  out  to  thefe  magistrates,  pro- 
hibited the  putting  the  Chriftians  to  death,  unlefs 
they    were    regularly    accufed    and    convicted   of 
crimes  committed  againft  the  laws ;  and  this  edict  - 

appears  to  have  been  a  folemn  renewal  of  the  law 
of  Trajan  [/].  The  moderation  of  the  emperor,  in 
this  edict,  may,  perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  the 
admirable  apologies  of  Quadratus  and  Aristi- 
des,  in  favour  of  the  Chriftians,  which  were 
every  way  proper  to  diipel  the  angry  prejudices  of 
a  mind  that  had  any  fenfe  of  equity  and  humanity 
left.  But  it  was  not  from  the  Romans  alone, 
that  the  difcipies  of  Christ  were  to  feel  oppref- 
fion :  Barcochebas,  the  fictitious  king  of  the 
Jews,  whom  Adrian  afterwards  defeated,  vented 
againft  them  all  his  (nry,  becaufe  they  refilled  to 
join  his  ftandards,  and  fecond  his  rebellion  [#]. 

IV.  The  law  of  Adrian,  according  to  its  na-  Thepprfe- 
tural  fenfe,  feemed  to  cover  the  Chriftians  from  ^""^ 
the  fury  of  their  enemies,  fince  it  rendered  them  r.as  Fiu*. 
punifhable  on  no  other  account  than  the  commiffmi 
of  crimes,  and  fince  the  magiftrates  refufed  to  in- 
terpret their  religion  as  the  crime  mentioned  in  the 
imperial  edict.     Therefore  their  enemies  invented 
a  new  method  of  attacking  them,  under  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  even  by  accufing  them  of 
impiety  and  atheifm.     This  calumny  was  refuted 

[t]  Compare  E us eb  1  us,  Hjft.  Ecdef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  with 
Balduikus  ad  Edict  a  Princip.  in  Cbrijlianos,  p.  73 . 

[#]  Justin  Mart.  Apcltgiajscunda,  p.  72.  edit.  Colon., 
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c  e  n  t,  in  an  apology  for  the  Chriftians,  prefented  to  the 
Pa^'t  i.  emperor  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  confequence  of 
—  which  this  equitable  prince  ordered,  that  all  pro- 
ceedings againft  them  fhould  be  regulated  by  the 
law  of  Adrian  [w~\.  This,  however,  was  not 
fufficient  to  fupprefs  the  rage  of  blood- thirfty  per- 
fection ;  for,  fome  time  after  this,  on  occafion 
of  fome  earthquakes  v/hich  happened  in  JJia,  the 
people  renewed  their  violence  againft  the  Chrift- 
ians, whom  they  confidered  as  the  authors  of 
thofe  calamities,  and  treated  confequently  in  the 
mod  cruel  and  injurious  manner.  The  emperor, 
informed  of  thefe  unjuft  and  barbarous  proceed- 
ings, addreffed  an  edict  to  the  whole  province  of 
Afia>  in  which  he  denounced  capital  punifhment 
againft  fuch  as  fhould,  for  the  future,  accufe  the 
Chriftians,  without  being  able  to  prove  them 
guilty  of  any  crime  [#']. 
o^ton"!^  V-  This  worthy  prince  was  fucceeded  by  Mar- 
^bi  Marcus  cus  Aurelius  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  whom 
moft  writers  have  celebrated  beyond  meafure  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  wifdom  and  virtue. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
Chriftians,  that  we  muft  look  for  the  reafons  of 
thefe  pompous  encomiums ;  for  here,  the  cle- 
mency and  juftice  of  that  emperor  fuffer  a  ftrange 

[<u?]   Eusebius,  HI/}.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  148. 

[jr]  Eusebius,  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.  p.  126. 
t^  It  is  proper  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word  crime,  in  feveral 
former  edicts,  had  not  been  fufficiently  determined  in  its  fig- 
nification ;  lb  that  we  find  the  enemies  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
even  the  Reman  magiilrates,  applying  this  term  to  the  pro- 
feffion  of  Chriftianity.  But  the  equitable  edict  of  this  good 
emperor,  decided  that  point  on  the  fide  of  humanity  and 
juftice,  as  appears  from  the  letter  he  addreffed  to  the  province 
of  JJia,  in  favour  of  the  perfecuted  Chriftians,  and  which 
concludes  with  the  following  words  :  "  If  any  one,  for  the 
"  future,  mail  moleft  the  Chriftians,  and  accufe  them  merely 
"  on  account  of  their  religion,  let  the  perfon  thus  accufed  be 
«*  diicharged,  though  he  is  found  to  be  a  Chriftian,  and  the 
<(  accuier  be  panilhed  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law." 

eclipfe. 


Antoninus. 
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eclipie.  He  did  not,  indeed,  revoke  the  edict  cent. 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  abrogate  the  laws  which  PAfT  u 
the  preceding   emperors  had  enacted  in  favour  of  ■■ 

the  Chriftians  ;  but  he  did  what  was  equally  per- 
nicious to  them.  Without  examining  impartially 
their  caufe,  he  lent  an  eafy  and  attentive  ear  to 
all  the  mod  virulent  infinuations  of  their  enemies, 
and  more  efpecially  to  the  malignant  calumnies  of 
the  philofophers,  who  accufed  them  of  the  mod 
horrid  crimes  and  the  mod  monftrous  impiety, 
and  charged  them  with  renewing  the  fhocking 
feaft  of  Thyeftes,  and  the  inceftuous  amours  of 
the  Theban  prince.  So  that,  if  we  except  that  of 
Nero,  there  was  no  reign  under  which  the 
Chriftians  were  more  injurioufly  and  cruelly  treat-  v 

ed,  than  under  that  of  the  wife  and  virtuous 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  reign 
under  which  inch  numerous  and  victorious  apolo- 
gies were  published  in  their  behalf.  Thofe  which 
Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Tatian 
drew  up,  upon  this  occailon.,  are  (till  extant. 

VI.  This  emperor  ifltied  out  againft  the  Chrift-  Thecahmf- 
ians,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  vain,  obftinate,  and  ^y\Z 
vicious  fet  of  men,   edicts  \y~\,  which,  upon  the  chnftiaiw 

li  •    a.        l  t  j  l  under  him. 

whole,  were  very  unjuit ;  though  we  do  not  know, 
at  this  diflance  of  time,  their  particular  contents, 
In  confequence  ofthefe  imperial  edicts,  the  judges 
and  magistrates  received  the  accufations,  which 
even  flaves,  and  the  vileft  of  the  perjured  rabble, 
brought  againft  the  followers  of  Jesus.  And  the 
Chriftians  were  put  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  and 
were  condemned  to  meet  death  in  the  moft  barba- 
rous forms,  notwithstanding  their  perfect  inno- 
cence, and  their  perfevering  and  folemn  denial  of 
the  horrid  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  The  im- 
perial  edicts  were  fo  pofitive  and  exprefs  againft 

[y]   See  Melito  ap.  Euseb.  Hifl.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvi. 
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cent.  inflicting  punifhment  upon  fuch  of  the  Chriftians 
Part  l  as  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  that  the  corrupt 
judges,  who,  through  motives  of  intereft  or  po- 
pularity, defired  their  deftruclion,  were  obliged 
to  fuborn  falie  accufers  to  charge  them  with 
actions  that  might  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  laws.  Hence  many  fell  victims  to  cruel  fuper- 
ftition  and  popular  fury,  feconded  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  wicked  magistracy,  and  the  connivance 
of  a  prince,  who,  with  refpect  to  one  fet  of  men, 
forgot  the  principles  of  juftice  and  clemency 
which  directed  his  conduct  towards  all  others. 
Among  thefe  victims,  there  were  many  men  of 
illuftrious  piety,  and  fome  of  eminent  learning 
and  abilities,  fuch  as  the  holy  and  venerable  Po- 
lycarp,  bifhop  of  Smyrna ,  and  Justin  Martyr, 
fo  defervedly  renowned  for  his  erudition  and  phi- 
lolbphy  [z].  Many  churches,  particularly  thole 
of  Lyons  and  Fienne,  were  almoft  entirely  deftroy- 
ed,  during  this  violent  perfecution,  which  raged 
in  the  year  177,  and  will  be  an  indelible  (lain  up- 
on the  memory  of  the  prince  by  whofe  order  it 
was  carried  on  [a\. 
The'r(?ate  VII.  During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the 
modus  and  Chrifrjans  fuffered  very  little  ;  no  general  perfe- 
Severus.  cution  raged  againft  them  ;  and  any  cruelties  they 
endured  were  confined  to  a  fmall  number,  who 
had  newly  abandoned  the  Pagan  fuperftitions  [Z>]. 
But  the  fcene  changed  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  century,  when  Severus  was  declared  empe- 
ror. Then  Afiai  Egypt,  and  the  other  provinces, 
were  died  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  as  appears 

[%]  A  fall  account  of  their  martyrdom  is  to  be  found  in  the 
valuable  work  of  Ruikart,  iniitled,  Ada  Sincera  Martyrum. 

[a]  See  the  letter  of  the  Chriitians  at  Lyons,  concerning  this 
perfecution,  which  is  to  be  found  in  EusebIus's  Ealcjlajfical 
Hiflory,  book  v.  ch.  ii.  as  alfo  in  Fox's  Martyrology,  vol.  i. 

[6]  Eusebius,  HiJl.Ecclef.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  191.  cap. 
xvi.  p.  183.  cap.  xviii,  p.  186.  cap.  xix.  p.  187. 
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from   the  teftimonies  of  Tertullian,  Clemens  cent. 
of  Alexandria,  and  other  writers.     Thofe,  there-  PaIr1t  f. 

fore,  are  not  to  be   followed,  who  affirmed,  that  > 

the  Chriftians  fufFered  nothing  under  Severus 
before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  which 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  cruel  edicts  of  this  em- 
peror againft  their  lives  and  fortunes.  For,  as 
the.  imperial  laws  againil:  the  Chriftians  were  not 
abrogated,  and  the  iniquitous  edicts  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  ftill  in  force,  there 
was  a  door,  of  confequence,  open  to  the  fury  and 
injuftice  of  corrupt  magiftrates,  as  often  as  they 
were  pleafed  to  exercife  them  upon  the  church. 
It  was  this  feries  of  calamities,  under  which  it 
groaned  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  cen-, 
tury,  which  engaged  Tertullian  to  write  his 
Apology,  and  federal  other  books,  in  defence  of 
the  Chriftians. 

VIII.  It  is  very  eafy  to  account  for  the  fuffer-  Thecaium- 
ings  and  calamities  with  which  the  difciples  of  pioyJTto 
Jesus  were  loaded,  when  we  confider  how  they  > -northern 
were  blackened  and  rendered  odious  by  the  rail- 
ings, the  calumnies,  and  libels  of  the  Heathen 
priefts,  and  the  other  defenders  of  a  corrupt  and 
moft  abominable  fyftem  of  fuperftition.  The  in- 
jurious imputations,  the  horrid  charges  of  which 
we  took  notice  above,  are  mentioned  by  all  thofe 
who  have  written  in  defence  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
ought,  indeed,  to  ftand  always  upon  record,  as  a 
proof  both  of  the  weaknefs  and  wicked nefs  of 
their  adverfaries.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous 
and  infignificant  than  the  objections  which  the  moft 
famous  defenders  of  Paganifm  oppofed  to  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity  at  this  time  ;  and  iuch  as  de- 
fire  a  convincing  proof  of  this  affertion,  have  only 
to  read  the  arguments  of  Celsus  on  that  fub- 
ject.  This  philofopher  wrote  againft  the  Chrift- 
ians during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  was  admi- 
rably refuted,  in  the  following  century,   by  Ori- 
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cent,  gen,  who  reprefents  him  as  an  Epicurean   (a  mif- 
Pairi't  Jm  take  which  has  been   almoft  generally  followed), 

whereas  it  appears,  with   the  utmoft   probability, 

that  he  was  a  Platonic  philofopher  of  the  feci  of 
Ammonius  [f].  Be  that  as  it  will,  Celsus  was 
a  trifling  caviller,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  anfwer 
ofORiGENj  nor  do  his  writings  againft  Chrifti- 
anity  ferve  any  other  purpofe,  than  to  fhew  his 
malignant  and  illiberal  turn  of  mind. 

Fronto  the  rhetorician,  and  Crescens  the 
Cynic  philofopher,  made  alfo  fome  wretched  at- 
tempts againft  Chriftianity.  The  efforts  of  the 
former  are  only  known  by  the  mention  that  is  made 
of  them  by  Minutius  Felix  \_d~\  ;  and  the  enter- 
prizes  of  the  latter  were  confined  to  a  vehement 
zeal  for  the  ruin  of  the  Chriftians,  and  a  virulent 
perfecution  of  Justin  Martyr,  which  ended  in 
the  cruel  death  of  that  eminent  faint  [e~\. 

t^*  [r]  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  does  not  think  it  pof- 
fible,  that  Celsus  could  have  been  of  the  feci:  of  Ammonius; 
(ince  the  former  lived  and  wrote  in  the  fecond  century,  where- 
as the  latter  did  pot  flourifh  before  the  third.  And  indeed  we 
learn  from  Or i gen  himfelf,  that  he  knew  of  two  only  of  the 
name  of  Celsus,  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
the  other  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  afterwards.  The  latter 
was  the  philofopher  who  wrote  againft  Chriftianity. 

[d]  Oftavius,  p.  266.  edit.  Heraldi. 

[*?]  Justin  Mart.  Apologia fecunda,  p .  2 1 .  Tatian.  Orat . 
contra  Gracos,  p.  72.  edit.  Worthii. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

Concerning   the  flate  of  letters  and  pbi'ofophy   during   this 

century. 

UNDER   the  reign  of  Trajan,  letters  and  cent. 
philofophy    came   forth    from    the    retreat  pAiKT  n. 
where   they  had  languifhed  during  the  favage  ty-        -^ 
ranny  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and,  by  the  aufpicious  ^rnbg?  "' 
protection  of  this  excellent  prince,  were  in  fome 
meafure  reftored  to  their  former  lultre  [/].    This 
happy  revolution,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was, 
indeed,  but  of  a  fhort  duration,  as  it  was  not  fup- 
ported  by  the  following  emperors,  who  were,  for 
the  mod  part,  averfe  to  literary  purfuits.     Even 
Marcus  Antoninus,  who  furpaffed  them   all  in 
learning,    gave   protection  and  encouragement  to 
the  Stoics  alone,  and,  after  the   example  of  that 
fupercilious   feci,    treated    the    arts    and    fciences 
with    indifference    and    contempt  [g].     And   here 
we  fee  the  true  reafon  why  the  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury are,  in  general,  fo  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
the  former,  in  point  of  elegance  and  purity,  elo- 
quence and  tafte. 

II.  It  muft  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Learned 
this  degeneracy   of   erudition  and    tafte   did    not 
amount  to  an  utter  extinction  of  the  one  and  the 
other.     For,    even    in   this  century,    there    were, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  men  of  emi- 

[/]   Plin.  epift.  lib.  iii.  ep.  18. 

[g]  In  the  nrit  book  of  his  meditations,  §  7.   17. 
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cent,  nent  genius  and  abilities,  who  fet  off,  in  the  mod 
Part  ii  advantageous  manner,  the  learning  of  the  times 
—  in  which  they   lived.     Among  the  learned  Gre- 

cians, the  nrft  place  is  due  to  Plutarch,  a  man 
of  va(l  erudition,  whofe  knowledge  was  various, 
but  indigefted,  and  whofe  philofophical  tafte  was 
corrupted  by  the  fcepticai  tenets  of  the  academics. 
There  were,  likewife,  in  all  the  more  confiderable 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  rhetoricians,  fophifls, 
and  grammarians,  who,  by  a  variety  of  learned 
exercifes,  feemed  zealous  in  forming  the  youth 
to  their  arts  of  eloquence  and  declamation,  and  in 
rendering  them  fit,  by  their  talents  and  their  ac- 
quifitions,  to  be  ufeful  to  their  country.  But  the 
inftruction  acquire^!  in  thefe  fchools  was  more 
fpecious  than  folid ;  and  the  youth  who  received 
their  education  in  them,  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
at  their  entrance  upon  the  aclive  flage  of  life, 
more  by  empty  declamation,  than  by  true  elo- 
quence ;  more  by  pompous  erudition,  than  by 
wifdom  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
rhetoricians  and  fophiils,  though,  agreeable  to  the 
corrupt  tafte  of  the  times,  which  was  incapable, 
generally  fpeaking,  of  perceiving  the  native 
charms  of  truth,  yet  fell  into  contempt  among 
the  prudent  and  the  wife,  who  held  in  derifion  the 
knowledge  and  education  that  were  acquired  in 
their  auditories.  Befides  the  fchools  now  men- 
tioned, there  were  two  public  academies  in  the 
empire;  the  one  at  Rome  founded  by  Adrian,  in 
which  all  the  fciences  were  taught ;  and  the  other  at 
Berytus  in  Phoenicia,  which  was  principally  deilined 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  in  the  icience  of 
law  [£]. 
Stoks.  III.  Many  philoibphers  of  all  the  different  feels 

flourifhed  at  this  time,  whofe  names   we  think  it 

[h]  See  the  meditations  of  M.  Antoninus,  book  i.  §7. 10. 
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not    neceffary   to   mention  [/].      Two,    however,  cent. 
there  were  of  fuch  remarkable  and  mining  merit,  pART  n. 
as  rendered  them  real  ornaments  to  the  Stoic  phi-    ■ 
lofophy,  which   the  meditations  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus  and    the   manual  of  Epictetus    abun- 
dantly teftifv.     Thefe  two   great   men   had  more 
admirers  than  difciples  and  followers ;  for,  in  this 
century,  the   Stoical   feel:   was   not  in  the  higheft 
efteem,  as  the  rigour  and  aufterity  of  its  doctrine 
were,  by  no  means,  fuited  to  the  difTolute  man- 
ners  of  the   times.     The    Platonic   fchools  were  Platonic?, 
more  frequented  for  feveral  reaibns,  and  particu- 
larly for  thefe  two,  that  their  moral  precepts  were 
lefs   rigorous  and   fevere  than  thole  of  the  Stoics, 
and  their  doctrines  more  conformable  to,  or,  ra- 
ther,  lefs   incompatible   with,    the   common    opi- 
nions concerning  the  gods.     But  of  all  the  philo-  Epicureans, 
fophers,  the  Epicureans  enjoyed  the  greater!   re- 
putation, and  had  undoubtedly  the  greatcft  num- 
ber of  followers,  becauie  their  opinions  tended  to 
encourage   the    indolent  fecurity  of  a  voluptuous 
and  effeminate  life,  and  to  banifh  the  remorfe  and 
terrors  that  haunt  vice,  and  naturally  incommode 
the  wicked  in  their  fenfual  purfuits  \k\ 

IV.    Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century,  Thereof 
a  new  fec~t  of  philofophers  arofe  of  a  fudden,  fpread  p,*t™£8  -m 
with    amazing    rapidity    throughout    the    greateft  Eggt. 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  fwallowed  up  Hlmoft 
all  the  other  feels,  and  was  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.     Alexandria  in  Egypt , 
which    had    been,    for    a    long  rime,    the  feat  of 
learning,    and,  as  it  were,    the    centre   of  all    the 
liberal   arts  and   fciences,  gave  birth  to   this   new 
philofophy.     Its  votaries  chofe  to   be  called  Pla- 
tonics j  though,  far  from  adhering  to  all  the  tenets 

[i]  Justin  Mart.  Dialog,  cum  Trypbone,  opp.  p.  218,  &c. 
We  find  alfo  many  of  thefe  pniloiophers  mentioned  in  the  me- 
ditations of  the  emperor  Marc.  Antoninus. 

[#]  Lucian  Pfeudomant.  p.  763.  torn.  i.  opp. 
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cent,  of  Plato,  they  collected,  from  the  different  fects, 
Part  ii.  ^uc^  doctrines  as  they  thought  conformable  to 
■  ■  truth,  and  formed  thereof  one  general  fyftem. 
The  reafon  then,  why  they  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  the  title  of  Platonics,  was,  that  they 
thought  the  fentiments  of  Plato,  concerning 
that  moft  noble  part  of  philofophy,  which  has  the 
Deity,  and  things  invifible,  for  its  objects,  much 
more  rational  and  fublime  than  thofe  of  the  other 
philofophers. 

V.  What  gave  to  this  new  philofophy  a  fupe- 
rior  air  of  reafon  and  dignity,  was,  the  unpreju- 
diced fpirit  of  candour  and  impartiality  on  which 
it  feemed  to  be  founded.  This  recommended  it 
particularly  to  thofe  real  fages,  whofe  injquiries 
were  accompanied  with  wildom  and  moderation, 
and  who  were  fick  of  thofe  arrogant  and  conten- 
tious feels,  which  required  an  invariable  attach- 
ment to  their  particular  fyitems.  And,  indeed, 
nothing  could  have  a  more  engaging  afpect  than 
a  fct  of  men,  who,  abandoning  all  cavil,  and  all 
prejudices  in  favour  of  any  party,  profefTed  fearch- 
ing  after  the  truth  alone,  and  were  ready  to  adopt, 
from  all  the  different  fyftems  and  feels,  fuch  te- 
nets as  they  thought  agreeable  to  it.  From  hence 
oiled  alio  a]f0  they  were  called  Eclectics.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  obferved,  as  we  hinted  in  the  former  feet  ion, 
that  » hough  thefe  philofophers  were  attached  to 
no  particular  feci,  yet  they  preferred,  as  appears 
from  a  variety  cf  teflimonies,  the  fublime  Plato 
to  all  other  fages,  and  approved  of  the  moft  of  his 
opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  the  univerfe,  and 
the  human  foul. 
Their  c'ifci-  VL  This  new  fpecies  of  Platonifm  was  em- 
proTc/by  braced  by  fuch  of  the  Alexandrian  Chriftians  as 
jt>echrift-  were  defirous  to  retain,  with  the  profeflion  of  the 
gofpel,  the  title,  the  dignity,  and  the  habit,  of 
philofophers.  It  is  alfo  laid  to  have  had  the  par- 
ticular  approbation  of  Athenacoras,    Pant^e- 

nvs, 
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nus,  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  and  all  thofe  c  E  N  T# 
who,  in  this  century,  were  charged  with  the  care  p  art  ii. 
of  the  public  fchool  [/],  which  the  Chriftians  had  * 

at  Alexandria,  Theie  iages  were  of  opinion,  that 
true  pbilofopby,  the  greatett  and  moft  falutary  gift 
of  God  to  mortals,  was  fcattered  in  various  por- 
tions through  all  the  different  fects ;  and  that  it 
was,  confequently,  the  duty  of  every  wife  man, 
and  more  efpecially  of  every  Chriftian  dodtor,  to 
gather  it  from  the  feveral  corners,  where  it  lay 
difperfed,  and  to  employ  it,  thus  re-united,  in  the 
defence  of  religion,  and  in  deflroying  the  domi- 
nion of  impiety  and  vice.  The  Chriftian  Eclectics 
had  this  alfo  in  common  with  the  others,  that 
they  preferred  Plato  to  the  other  philofophers, 
and  looked  upon  his  opinions  concerning  God, 
the  human  foul,  and  things  invifible,  as  conform- 
able to  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  the  Chriftian 
doctrine. 

VII.  This  philofophical  fyftem  underwent  fome  Th?  new 
changes,  when  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  taught,  "^Ji 
with    the    higheft    applaufe,    in    the    Alexandrian  pHiiofophf 
fchool,  about  the  conclufion  of  this  century,  laid  b"y Tmmo- 
the  foundations  of  that  fed:  which  was  diftin2uifft-  m^3CCa8' 
ed   by  the   name  of  the   New   Platonics.     This 
learned  man  was  born  of  Chriftian  parents,  and 
never,    perhaps,    gave    up    entirely    the    outward 
profeflion  of  that  divine  religion  in  which  he   had 
been  educated  \ni\.     As  his  genius  was  vaft  and 

compre- 

[/]  The  title  and  dignity  of  philofophers  delighted  fo  much 
thefe  honeft  men,  that,  though  they  were  advanced  in  the 
church  to  the  rank  of  prefbyters,  they  would  not  abandon  the 
philofopher's  cloak.  See  Origek,  Epiji.  ad Eufebium,  torn.  1. 
opp.  p.  2.  edit,  de  la  Rue. 

t^  [m]  Porp  hyry, in  his  thirdbook  againft  the  Chriftians, 
maintains,  that  Ammonius  deferced  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  went  over  to  Paganifm  as  foon  as  he  came  to  that  time  of 
life,  when  the  mind  is  capable  of  making  a  wife  and  judicious 
choice.  Eusebius,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  this  affertion  ; 
maintains,  that  Ammonius  perfevered  conitantly  in  the  pro- 
feflion 
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c  en  t.   comprehenfive,    fo    were    his    projects    bold    and 

Part  11.  lingular.     For  he  attempted  a  general  reconcilia- 

— —  tion  or  coalition  of  all  feels,  whether  philofophical 

or   religious,    and    taught  a    doctrine,    which    he 

looked    upon  as   proper    to    unite    them  all,    the 

Chriftians  not  excepted,  in  the  mod  perfect  har- 

feflion  of  ChrifHanity,  and  is  followed,  in  this  opinion,  by 
Vales  1  us,  Bayle,  Basnage,  and  others.  The  learned 
Fabrici  us  is  of  opinion,  that  Eusebius  confounded  together 
two  pcrfons,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ammo  ni  us,  one  of  whom 
was  a  Chriftian  writer,  and  the  other  a  Heathen  philofcpher. 
See  Fabric.  Bibliotb.  Grseca,  lib.  iv.  crip.  xxvi.  p.  159.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  feems  to  have  been,  that  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas  was  a  Chriftian,  who  adopted  with  iuch  dexterity  the 
doctrines  of  the  Pagan  philofophy,  as  to  appear  a  Chriitian  to 
the  Chriftians,  and  a  Pagan  to  the  Pagans.  See  Brucket*s 
(toria  Cr;:ica  Philofophioc,  vol,  ii.  and  iii.  Since  the  firir. 
edition  of  r  :  was  publifhed,  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner 

has  maintained,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  afperity, 
which  is  unuiual  in  his  valuable  writings,  the  opinion  of  Fa- 
brici us,  againft  Eusebius,  and  particularly  againft  Dr. 
MosHBIM.  See  his  Collection  of  heal  hen  and  Je-iuijb  cfe/li/no- 
nics,  vol.  iii.  p.  195,  &C.  Dr.  Mosheim  was  once  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  Fabrici  us,  and  he  maintained  it  in  a  differta- 
tion  De  uclefia  turbata  per  recentiores  Platonicos  3  but  he  after- 
wards law  reafon  to  change  his  mind.  Thefe  reafons  may  be 
feen  in  his  book  De  rebus  Chrijtianorum  ante  Conft.  Mag. 
p.  23i,  &c.  They  indeed  weigh  little  with  Dr.  Lardner, 
who  however  oppofes  nothing  to  them  but  mere  allertions,  un- 
jfupported  by  the  fn  pfe  of  evidence.     For  the  letter 

of  Or  1  gen  he  quotes  from  Eusebius,  is  fo  far  from  proving 
that  Ammonius  was  -  Heathen  philofopher,  and  not  a 

Christian,  that  it  would  not  be  fu indent  to  demonftrate  that 
there  was  ever  fuch  a  perion  as  Ammonius  in  the  world  ;  fince 
he  is  not  fo  much  as  named  in  that  letter.  But,  allowing  with 
V a l e s  1  u s  that  it  is  A m  m 0 n  1  u s  whom  Origen  has  in  view, 
when  he  talks  of  the  philofophical  matter  from  whom  he  and 
Her acl as  received  infiruclion,  it  feems  very  whimfical  to 
conclude  from  thence,  that  Ammonius  was  no  Chriitian.  The 
coalition  between  Platonifm  and  Chriitianity,  in  the  fecond  and 
third  centuries,  is  a  fact  too  fully  proved  to  be  rendered  du- 
bious by  mere  affirmations.  The  notion  therefore  of  two  per- 
fons  bearing  the  name  of  Am  monius,  the  one  a  Fleathen  phi- 
lofopher, and  the  other  a  Chriitian  writer,  of  which  Dr.  Lard- 
ner feems  fo  fond,  reds  upon  little  more  than  an  hypothec's 
formed  to  remove  an  imaginary  difficulty. 

mony. 
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mony.      And  herein   lies  the  difference  between  cent. 
this  new  fefl  and  the  Eclectics,  who  had,  before  pARTn. 

this    time,    nourifhed    in   Egypt.     The   Eclectics   » 

held,  that  in  every  feci:  there  was  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad,  of  truth  and  falfehood,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  chcfe.  and  adopted  out  of  each  of 
them,  fuch  tenets  as  feemed  to  them  conformable 
to  reafon  and  truth,  and  rejected  fuch  as  they 
thought  repugnant  to  both.  Ammonius,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained,  that  the  great  principles  of 
ail  philofophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be 
found,  equally,  in  all  feels ;  that  they  differed 
from  each  other,  only  in  their  method  of  expreiT- 
ing  them,  and  in  fome  opinions  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance ;  and  that,  by  a  proper  interpretation  of 
their  refpective  fentiments,  they  might  eafily  be 
united  into  one  body.  It  is  further  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  propenfity  of  Ammonius  to  Angu- 
larity and  paradox,  led  him  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  Gentile  religions,  and  even  the  Chriftian,  were 
to  be  illuitrated  and  explained  by  the  principles  of 
this  univerfal  philofophy;  but  that,  in  order  to 
this,  the  fables  of  the  priefts  were  to  be  removed 
from  Paganifm,  and  the  comments  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  difciples  of  Jesus  from  Chriftianity. 

VIII.  This  arduous  deiign,  which   Ammonius  Theprfn- 
had  formed  of  bringing  about  a  coalition   of  all  ^IZ?!;^ 
the  various  philofophical  feels,  and  all  the  differ-  o  Ecieaic 
ent    fyftems    of  religion,    that    prevailed    in    the  vhlUo^- 
world,    required   many   difficult   and    difagreeable 
things  in  order  to  its  execution.     Every  particu- 
lar feet  and  religion  mult  have  feveral  of  its  doc- 
trines curtailed  or  diftorted,   before   it  could  enter 
into  the  general  mafs.     The  tenets  of  the  philo- 
fophers,  the  fu perditions  of  the   Heathen  priefts, 
the  folemn  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  were  all  to 
fuffer  in  this  caufe,  and   forced   allegories  were  to 
be  iubtly   employed   in  removing  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  was  attended.     How  this  vail  pro- 
ject 
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C  EjiN  T'  Je(^  was  e^e(^e<^  ^  Ammonius,  the  writings  of 
Part  ii.  his  difciples  and  followers,  that  yet  remain,  abun- 
— —  dantly  teftify.  In  order  to  the  accomplifhing  his 
purpofe,  he  fuppofed,  that  true  philofophy  de- 
rived its  origin  and  its  confidence  from  the  eaftern 
nations ;  that  it  was  taught  to  the  Egyptians  by 
Hermes;  that  it  was  brought  from  them  to  the 
Greeks,  by  whofe  vain  fubtilties,  and  litigious 
difputes,  it  was  rendered  fomewhat  obfcure  and 
deformed ;  but  was,  however,  preferved  in  its  ori- 
ginal purity  by  Plato,  who  was  the  beft  inter- 
preter of  Hermes,  and  of  the  other  oriental  fages. 
He  maintained,  that  all  the  different  religions 
that  prevailed  in  the  world,  were,  in  their  original 
integrity,  conformable  to  the  genius  of  this  an- 
cient philofophy ;  but  that  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  the  fymbols  and  fictions,  under  which, 
according  to  the  eaftern  manner,  the  ancients  de- 
livered their  precepts  and  their  doctrines,  were,  in 
procefs  of  time,  erroneoufly  underftood  both  by 
priefts  and  people  in  a  literal  fenfe  $  that,  in  con- 
iequence  of  this,  the  invifible  beings  and  demons, 
whom  the  Supreme  Deity  had  placed  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  univerfe  as  the  minifters  of  his 
providence,  were,  by  the  fuggeftions  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  converted  into  gods,  and  worfhipped  with  a 
multiplicity  of  vain  ceremonies.  He  therefore 
infilled,  that  all  the  religions  of  all  nation's  fhould 
be  reftored  to  their  original  purity,  and  reduced 
to  their  primitive  flandard,  viz.  "  The  ancient 
philofophy  of  the  eaftj"  and  he  affirmed,  that 
this  his  project  was  agreeable  to  the  intentions 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whofe  fole  view,  in  defcending 
upon  earth,  was,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  reigning 
fuperftition,  to  remove  the  errors  that  had  crept  in- 
to the  religions  of  all  nations,  but  not  to  abolifh  the 
ancient  theology  from  whence  they  were  derived, 
its  chief  IX.  Taking  thefe  principles  for  granted,  Am- 

monius adopted  the  doctrines  which  were  received 

in 
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in  Egypt,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  education,  cent. 
concerning  the  univerje  and  the  Deity  confidered  pA  R  'T  n. 
as   conftituting  one   great  whole  j    as   alio   con-  ■ 

cerning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  fouls, 
the  empire  of  providence,  and  the  government  of  this 
world  by  demons.  For  it  is  mod  evident,  that  the 
Egyptian  phiiofophy,  which  was  laid  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  Hermes,  was  the  bafis  of  that  of  Ammo-* 
nius  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  of  modern* 
Platonifm ;  and  the  book  of  Jamblichus,  con- 
cerning the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptians,  puts  the 
matter  beyond  difpute.  Ammonius,  therefore, 
afTociated  the  fentiments  of  the  Egyptians  with 
the  doctrines  of  Plato,  which  was  eafily  done  by 
adulterating  fome  of  the  opinions  of  the  latter, 
and  forcing  his  expredions  from  their  obvious  and 
natural  fenfe.  And,  to  finifh  this  conciliatory 
fcheme,  he  fo  interpreted  the  doctrines  of  the 
other  philofophical  and  religious  fects,  by  the 
violent  fuccours  of  art,  invention,  and  allegory, 
that  they  feemed,  at  length,  to  bear  fome  re- 
femblance  of  the  Egyptian  and  Platonic  fyftems. 

X.  To  this  monflrous  coalition  of  heteroge-  The  moral 
neous  doctrines,  its  fanatical  author  added  a  rule  J|2aJ 
of  life  and  manners,  which  carried  an  afpect  of 
high  fanctity  and  uncommon  aufterity.  He,  in- 
deed, permitted  the  people  to  live  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture -3  but  a  more  fublime  rule  was  laid  down  for 
the  wife.  They  were  to  raife  above  all  terreftrial 
things,  by  the  towering  efforts  of  holy  contem- 
plation, thofe  fouls  whofe  origin  was  ceieftial  and 
divine.  They  were  ordered  to  extenuate,  by 
hunger,  third,  and  other  mortifications,  the  (lug- 
gifh  body,  which  confines  the  activity,  and  re- 
trains the  liberty,  of  the  immortal  fpiritj  that 
thus,  in  this  life,  they  might  enjoy  communion 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  afcend  after  death, 
active  and  unincumbered,  to  the  univerfal  Parent, 
2  to 
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cent,  to  live  in  his  prefence  for  ever.  As  Ammonius 
p  a  "t  i!  was  ^orn  an^  educated  among  the  Chriftians,  he 
.  fet  off,  and  even  gave  an  air  of  authority,  to  thefe 

injunctions,  by  exprefilng  them  partly  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  facred  Scriptures,  of  which  we 
find  a  vaft  number  of  citations,  alio,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  difciples.  To  this  auftere  difcipline, 
he  added  the  pretended  art  of  fo  purging  and  re- 
fining that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  receives  the 
images  of  things,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  per- 
ceiving the  demons,  and  of  performing  many 
marvellous  things  by  their  afilltance.  This  art, 
which  the  difciples  of  Ammonius  called  theurgy* 
was  nor,  however,  communicated  to  all  the 
fchools  of  this  fanatical  philoibpher,  but  only  to 
thole  of  the  firft  rank. 
Hisopi-  XL  The  extravagant  attempts  of  Ammonius 

ccming  did  not  ceafe  here.  To  reconcile  the  popular  re- 
God  and  lip-ions  of  different  countries,  and  particularly  the 
'  •  Chriflian,  with  this  new  iyftem,  he  fell  upon  the 
following  inventions :  ijl,  He  turned  into  a  mere 
allegory  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  gods,  and  main- 
tained that  thofe  beings,  whom  the  priefts  and 
people  dignified  with  this  title,  were  no  more 
than  celeftial  minifters,  to  whom  a  certain  kind 
of  worfhip  was  due;  but  a  worfhip  inferior  to  that 
which  was  to  be  referved  for  the  Supreme  Deity. 
idly-,  He  acknowledged  Christ  to  be  a  molt  ex- 
cellent man,  the  friend  of  God*  the  admirable 
theurge-,  he  denied,  however,  that  Jesus  defigned 
to  abolifh  entirely  the  worfhip  of  demons,  and  of 
the  other  minifters  of  divine  Providence;  and 
affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  only  intention 
was  to  purify  the  ancient  religion,  and  that  his 
followers  had  manifeftly  corrupted  the  doctrine  of 
their  divine  mailer  [;/]. 

XIL 

[«]  What  we  have  here  mentioned  concerning  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  Ammonius,  is  gathered  from  the  writings  and 

difputa- 
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XII.  This  new  fpecies  of  philofophy,  impru-  cent. 
dently  adopted  by  Origen  and  many  other  Chrift-  part  if. 

ians,  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of  the -^ 

gofpel,  and  to  the  beautiful  iimplicity  of  its  ce-  cr^spe"e«"s 
leflial  doctrines.  For  hence  it  was,  that  the  ofthisphi- 
Chriftian  doctors  began  to  introduce  their  fubtie  oop  ** 
and  obfeure  erudition  into  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
to  involve  in  the  darknefs  of  a  vain  philofophy, 
fome  of  the  principal  truths  of  Chriftianity,  that 
had  bQen  revealed  with  the  utmoft  plainnefs,  and 
were  indeed  obvious  to  the  meaneft  capacity,  and 
to  add,  to  the  divine  precepts  of  our  Lord,  many 
Gf  their  own,  which  had  no  fort  of  foundation  in 
any  part  of  the  facred  writings.  From  the  fame 
lburce  arofe  that  melancholy  ftz  of  men,  who  have 
been  diflinguifhed  fey  the  name  of  Myitics,  whole 
iyftem,  when  fcparated  from  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  foul, 
is  but  a  lifelefs  mafs,  without  any  vigour,  form, 
or  confidence.  Nor  did  the  evils,  which  fprung 
from  this  Ammonian  phiioibphy,  end  here.  For, 
under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  the  neceffity  of  con- 
templation, it  gave  occafion  to  that  fiothful  and 
indolent  courfe  of  life,  which  continues  to  be  led 
by  myriads  of  monks  retired  in  cells,  and  fe- 
queftered  from  fociety,  to  which  they  are  neither 
ufeful  by  their  inftruclions,  nor  by  their  examples. 
To  this  philofophy  we  may  trace  as  to  their  fource, 
a  multitude  of  vain  and  foolifh  ceremonies,  pro- 
per only  to  call  a  veil  over  truth,  and  to  nourifh 

difputations  of  his  difciples,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Modern  Platonics.  This  philofopher  has  left  nothing  in 
writing  behind  him  ;  nay,  he  impofed  a  law  upon  his  difciples 
not  to  divulge  his  doctrines  among  the  multitude,  which  law, 
however,  they  made  no  fcraple  to  neglect  and  violate.  See 
Porphyr.  Fit.  Plctini,  cap.  iii.  p.  97.  edit.  Fabricii,  lib.  iv. 
Biblioth.  Graven.  At  the  fame  time  there  is  no  fort  of  doubt, 
but  that  all  thefe  inventions  belong  properly  to  Ammonius, 
whom  all  the  latter  Platonics  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of 
their  feel,  and  the  author  of  their  philofophy, 

fuper- 
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cent,  fuperftition ;    and  which   are,  for  the  mod  part. 
Part  ii.  religioufly  obferved  by  many,  even  in  the  times  in 

•«- -  which  we  live.     It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate 

all  the  pernicious  confequences  that  may  be  juflly 
attributed  to  this  new  philofophy,  or  rather  to  this 
monflrous  attempt  to  reconcile  faliehood  with 
truth,  and  light  with  darknefs.  Some  of  its  moft 
fatal  effects  were,  its  alienating  the  minds  of 
many,  in  the  following  ages,  from  the  Chriftian 
religion ;  and  its  fubftituting,  in  the  place  of  the 
pure  and  fublime  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel,  an  un- 
feemly  mixture  of  Platonifm  and  Chriftianity. 
Thereof  XIII.  The  number  of  learned  men  among  the 
»mon"B  Chriftians,  which  was  very  fmall  in  the  preceding 
chriftiam.  century,  grew  confiderably  in  this.  Among  theie 
there  were  few  rhetoricians,  fophifts,  or  orators. 
The  mod  part  were  philofophers  attached  to  the 
Eclectic  fyftem,  though  they  were  not  all  of  the 
fame  fentiments  concerning  the  utility  of  letters 
and  philofophy.  Thofe,  who  were  themfelves  ini- 
tiated into  the  depths  of  philofophy,  were  deflr- 
ous  that  others,  particularly  fuch  as  afpired  to  the 
offices  of  bifhops  or  doctors,  mould  apply  them- 
felves to  the  ftudy  of  human  wifdom,  in  order  to 
their  being  the  better  qualified  for  defending  the 
truth  with  vigour,  and  inftructing  the  ignorant 
with  fuccefs.  Others  were  of  a  quite  different 
way  of  thinking  upon  this  fubject,  and  were  for 
banifhing  all  argumentation  and  philofophy  from 
the  limits  of  the  church,  from  a  notion  that  erudi- 
tion might  prove  detrimental  to  the  true  fpirit  of 
religion.  Hence  the  early  beginnings  of  that 
unhappy  conteit  between  faith  and  reafon,  religion 
and  philofophy,  piety  and  genius,  which  increafed  in 
the  fucceeding  ages,  and  is  prolonged  even  to  our 
times  with  a  violence,  that  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  conclufion.  Thofe, 
who  maintained  that  learning  and  philofophy  were 
rather  advantageous,  than  detrimental,  to  the  caufe 

of 
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of  religion,    gained,    by  degrees,  the  afcendant ;  cent. 
d,  in   confequence  thereof,   laws  were  ena6led,  pARtii. 
^h  excluded  the  ignorant   and   illiterate   from  — — • 
)ffice  of  public,  teachers.     The  oppofite  fide 
ie  queftion   was  not,  however,    without  de- 
:rs ;  and  the  defects  and  vices  of  learned  men 
philofophers   contributed    much   to    increafe 
number,  as  will  appear  in  the  progrefs  of 
:ftory. 


CHAP.     II. 

concerning  the  duel  or  s  and  minifters  of  the  churchy 
and  the  form  of  its  government. 

LTHE  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  The f<?rm of 
whofe  commencement  we  have  feen  in  the  ^[J^*,0" 
laft  century,  was  brought  in  this,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  liability  and  confidence.  One  infpeclor, 
or  bi/hop,  prefided  over  each  Chriftian  arTembly,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  by  the  voices  of  the 
whole  people.  In  this  poll  he  was  to  be  watch- 
ful and  provident,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the 
church,  and  careful  to  fupply  them.  To  afiift 
him  in  this  laborious  province,  he  formed  a  coun- 
cil of  prefbyterSy  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
fixed  number  3  and  to  each  of  thefe  he  diftributed 
his  tafk,  and  appointed  a  ftation,  in  which  he  was 
to  promote  the  interefts  of  the  church.  To  the 
bifhops  and  prefbyters  the  minifters,  or  deacons, 
were  fubjecl: ;  and  the  latter  were  divided  into  a 
variety  of  claries,  as  the  different  exigencies  of  1)e,jI 
the  church  required.  avvn  be* 

II.  During  a  great  part  of  this   century,   the   ^m»n 
Chriftian    churches    were    independent    on    each   »ndthe 
other ;  nor  were  they  joined  together  by  aflbcia-  ITtfihooi. 
tion,  confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  thofe 
of  charity.     Each  Chriftian  aflembly  was  a  little 

Vol-  I.  N  ftate, 
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C  EnN  T*  ^ate'  governed  by  its  own  laws,  which  were  eithef 
Part  ii.  enacted,  or,  at  leaft,  approved  by  the  fociety. 
-  But,  in  procefs  of  time>  all  the  Chriftian  churches 

of  a  province  were  formed  into  one  large  ecclefi- 
aftical  body,  which,  like  confederate  ftates,  af- 
fembled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate 
about  the  common  interefts  of  the  whole.  This 
inftitution  had  its  origin  among  the  Greeks,  with 
whom  nothing  was  more  common  than  this  con- 
federacy of  independent  dates,  and  the  regular 
aflemblies  which  met,  in  confequence  thereof,  at 
fixed  times*  and  were  compofed  of  the  deputies  of 
each  refpective  ftate.  But  thefe  ecclefiaflical  aflb- 
ciations  were  not  long  confined  to  the  Greeks; 
their  great  utility  was  no  fooner  perceived,  than 
they  became  univerfal,  and  were  formed  in  all 
Origin  of  places  where  the  gofpel  had  been  planted  \o\  To 
thefe  aflemblies,  in  which  the  deputies  or  com- 
miflioners  of  feveral  churches  coniulted  together* 
the  name  cAjynods  was  appropriated  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that  of  councils  by  the  Latins  -s  and  the  laws 
that  were  enacted,  in  thefe  general  meetings,  were 
called  canons,  i.  e.  rules.  \ 

The  autiio-  tjj  Thefe  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the 
IwhopsauV  fmalleft  trace  before  the  middle  of  this  century, 
memed  by  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave 
sih.  it  a  new  form ;  for  by  them  the  ancient  privileges 

of  the  people  were  confiderably  diminifhed,  and 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  biihops  greatly 
augmented.  The  humility,  indeed,  and  prudence 
of  thefe  pious  prelates  prevented  their  afluming 
all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they  were  after- 
wards inverted.  At  their  firit  appearance  in  thefe 
general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  refpec- 
tive churches,  and  that  they  acted  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  appointment,  of  their  people.    But  they  foon 

[0]  Tertullian,  Lib.  de  Jejuniis,  cap.  xiii.  p.  71  r. 

A  changed 
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changed  this  humble  tone,  imperceptibly  extend-  cent. 
ed  the  limits  of  their  authority,  turned  their  in-   Part  h, 

fluence   into    dominion,    and    their    counfels    into  • 

laws ;  and  openly  afferted,  at  length,  that  Christ 
had  empowered  them  to  prefcribe  to  his  people 
authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  manners.  Another 
effect  of  thefe  councils  was,  the  gradual  abolition 
of  that  perfect  equality,  which  reigned  among  all 
bifhops  in  the  primitive  times.  For  the  order 
and  decency  of  thefe  affemblies  required,  that 
fome  one  of  the  provincial  bifhops  met  in  council, 
fhould  be  invefted  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  power 
and  authority  j  and  hence  the  rights  of  Metropo-  Metropolis 
litans  derive  their  origin.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tans* 
bounds  of  the  church  were  enlarged ;  the  cuftom 
of  holding  councils  was  followed  wherever  the 
found  of  the  gofpel  had  reached;  and  the  uni- 
verfal  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vafl: 
republic,  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  great 
number  of  little  dates.  This  occafioned  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  ap- 
pointed, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  heads 
of  the  church,  and  whole  office  it  was  to  prefer ve 
the  confidence  and  union  of  that  immenfe  body, 
whofe  members  were  fo  widely  difperfed  through- 
out the  nations.  Such  was  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  patriarchs,  among  whom,  at  length,  ambi- 
tion, being  arrived  at  its  mod  infolent  period, 
formed  a  new  dignity,  inverting  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  his  fucceffors,  with  the  title  and  au- 
thority of  prince  of  the  patriarchs, 

IV.  The  Chriftian  doctors  had  the  good  for-  Anarffbi 
tune  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  minifters  of  5***8  be- 
the  Chriftian  church  fucceeded  to  the  character,  tvree" thc 
rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  Jewifh  priefthood;  and  the 
and  this  perfuafion  was  a  new  fource  both  of  ho-  J*wi*   . 

j  c  1        r  ii  _,  .  .  prititnood, 

nours  and  profit  to  the  lacred  order.  This  notion 
was  propagated  with  induftry  fome  time  after  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  fecond  destruction  of 

N  2  Jerufalem 
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c  e  n  T.  Jerusalem  had  extinguifhed  among  the  Jews   all 
Part  ii.  hopes  of  feeing  their  government  reftored  to  its 

former  luftre,    and    their  country  arifing  out  of 

ruins.  And,  accordingly,  the  bi/Joops  confidered 
themfelves  as  inverted  with  a  rank  and  character 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  high-priefi  among  the  Jews, 
while  the  prejhyters  reprefented  the  priefts,  and  the 
deacons  the  Levites.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  pro- 
bable, that  they,  who  firft  introduced  this  abfurd 
comparifon  of  offices  fo  entirely  diftinct,  did  it 
rather  through  ignorance  and  error,  than  through 
artifice  or  defign.  The  notion,  however,  once 
introduced,  produced  its  natural  effects  -,  and 
thefe  effects  were  pernicious.  The  errors  to  which 
it  gave  rife  were  many ;  and  one  of  its  immediate 
confequences  was,  the  eftablifhing  a  greater  dif- 
ference between  the  Chriftian  parlors  and  their 
flock,  than  the  genius  of  the  gofpel  feems  to 
admit, 
pal  mitcM."  V.  From  the  government  of  the  church,  let  us 
turn  our  eyes  to  thofe  who  maintained  its  caufe  by 
their  learned  and  judicious  writings.  Among 
thefe  was  Justin,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and 
confiderable  learning,  who,  from  a  Pagan  philo- 
fopher,  became  a  Chriftian  martyr.  He  had  fre- 
quented all  the  different  feels  of  philofophy,  in  an 
ardent  and  impartial  purfuit  of  truth;  and  finding, 
neither  among  Stoics  nor  Peripatetics,  neither  in 
the  Pythagorean  nor  Platonic  fchools,  any  fatif- 
factory  account  of  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  nature  and  deftination  of  the  hu- 
man foul,  he  embraced  Chriftianity  on  account  of 
the  light  which  it  caft  upon  thefe  interefting  fub- 
jects.  We  have  yet  remaining  his  two  apologies  in 
behalf  of  the  Chriftians,  which  are  moil  defervedly 
held  in  high  efteem ;  notwithftanding  that,  in 
fome  paffages  of  them,  he  fhews  himfelf  an  unwary 
difputer,  and  betrays  a  want  of  acquaintance  with 
ancient  hiftory. 

Iren^us, 
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Iren^eus,  bifliop  of  Lyons,  a  Greek  by  birth,  cent. 
and   probably  born    of  Chriftian    parents,    a  dif-  pA-EV*ifc 

ciple  alfo  of  Polycarp,  by  whom  he  was  fent  to 

preach  the  gofpel  among  the  Gauls,  is  another 
of  the  writers  of  this  century,  whofe  labours  were 
angularly  ufeful  to  the  church.  He  turned  his 
pen  againft  its  internal  and  domeftic  enemies,  by 
attacking  the  monftrous  errors  which  were  adopt- 
ed by  many  of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  five  books  againft  herefies,  which  are 
yet  preferved  in  a  Latin  tranflation  [/>],  and  are 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  precious  monuments 
of  ancient  erudition. 

Athenagoras  alfo  deferves  a  place  among  the 
eftimable  writers  of  this  age.  He  was  a  philofo- 
pher  of  no  mean  reputation,  and  his  apology  for 
the  Chriftians,  as  well  as  his  treatije  upon  the  re- 
furreftion,  afford  ftriking  proofs  of  his  learning 
and  genius. 

The  works  of  Theophilus,  bifhop  of  Antioch> 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  erudition,  than 
for  their  order  and  method ;  this,  at  lead,  is  true 
of  his  three  books  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Autolycus  \jf\.  But  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  writer  of  this  century,  and  the  moft  juftly 
renowned  for  his  various  erudition,  and  his  per- 
fect   acquaintance    with    the    ancient    fages,    was 

&  [p]  The  firft  book  is  yet  extant  in  the  original  Greek; 
of  the  reft,  we  have  only  a  Latin  verfion,  through  the  barba- 
rity of  which,  though  exceffive,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  the  elo- 
quence and  erudition  that  reign  throughout  the  original. 
See  Hifi.  Litter  aire  de  la  France. 

X&  [q]  Theophilus  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  be- 
fide  thofe  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  particularly  of  a 
commentary  upon  the  Proverbs,  another  upon  the  Four  Euan- 
gelijisy  and  of  feveral  fhort  and  pathetic  difcourfes,  which  he 
publifhed,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  ufe  of  his  flock.  He 
alfo  wrote  againft  Marcion  and  Hermogenes,  and,  re- 
futing the  errors  of  thefe  heretics,  he  quotes  feveral  paflages 
of  the  Revelations. 

N  3  Clemens., 
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cent.  Clemens,  the  difciple  of  Pa^t^enus,  and  the 
Fa^t  ii.  nead  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  deftined  for  the 
-  inftruction   of  the  catechumens.     His   Stromatay 

Pedagogue,,  and  'Exhortation,  addrefTed  to  the 
Greeks,  which  are  yet  extant,  abundantly  fhew 
the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  force  of  his 
genius ;  though  he  is  neither  to  be  admired  for 
the  precifion  of  his  ideas,  nor  for  the  perfpicuity 
of  his  ftyle.  It  is  alfo  to  be  lamented,  that 
his  exceffive  attachment  to  the  reigning  phi- 
lofophy  led  him  into  a  variety  of  pernicious 
errors. 

Hitherto  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  La- 
tin writers,  who  employed  their  pens  in  the 
Chriftian  caufe.  And,  indeed,  the  only  one  of 
any  note,  we  find  in  this  century,  is  Tertul- 
lian,  by  birth  a  Carthaginian,  who,  having 
firft  embraced  the  profefflon  of  the  law,  became 
afterwards  a  prefbyter  of  the  church,  and  con- 
cluded by  adopting  the  heretical  vifions  of  Mon- 
tanus.  He  was  a  man  of  extenfive  learning, 
of  a  fine  genius,  and  highly  admired  for  his  elo- 
cution in  the*  Latin  tongue.  We  have  feveral 
works  of  his  yet  remaining,  which  were  defigned 
to  explain  and  defend  the  truth,  and  to  nourifh 
pious  affections  in  the  hearts  of  Chriftians.  There 
was,  indeed,  fuch  a  mixture  in  the  qualities  of  this 
man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  his  real  character, 
and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  were  predo- 
minant, his  virtues,  or  his  defeffs.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  great  genius,  but  feemed  deficient 
in  point  of  judgment.  His  piety  was  warm  and 
vigorous,  bur,  at  the  fame  time,  melancholy  and 
auiiere.  His  learning  was  extenfive  and  pro- 
found ;  and  yet  his  credulity  and  fuperftition  were 
fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  dark- 
eft  ignorance.  And  with  refpect  to  his  reafonings, 
they  had  more  of  that  fubtilty  that  dazzles  the 


imagi- 
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imagination,  than  of  that  folidity  that  brings  light  c  e^n  t. 
and  conviction  to  the  mind  [r~\. 


11. 

Part    H. 


CHAP.     III. 

Concerning  the  doclrine  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in 

this  century, 

I.  THE  Chriftian  fyftem,  as  it  was  hitherto  Thefimpii, 
taught,  preferved  its  native  and  beautiful  ™jr;°efprx* 
fimplicity,  and  was  comprehended  in  a  fmall  cimftianity, 
number  of  articles.  The  public  teachers  incul- 
cated no  other  doctrines,  than  thofe  that  are 
contained  in,  what  is  commonly  called,  the 
Apoftles  Creed :  and,  in  the  method  of  illuftrating 
them,  all  vain  fubtilties,  all  myfterious  re- 
fearches,  every  thing  that  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  capacities,  were  carefully  avoided. 
This  will  by  no  means  appear  furprifing  to  thofe 
who  confider,  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  not 
the  lead  controverfy  about  thofe  capital  doctrines 
of  Chriftian ity,  which  were  afterwards  fo  keenly 
debated  in  the  church ;  and  who  reflect,  that  the 
bilhops  of  thefe  primitive  times  were,  for  the 
moil  part,  plain  and  illiterate  men,  remarkable 
rather  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  than  for  their 
learning  and  eloquence. 

II.  This  venerable  fimplicity  was  not,  indeed,  Altered  b/ 
of  a   long    duration ;    its    beauty    was    gradually  <Je«rec,« 
effaced  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  human  learn- 

[r]  It  is  proper  to  point  out  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  works,  as  alio  of  the  excellen- 
cies and  defects  of  thefe  ancient  writers,  the  authors  who  have 
profefTedly  written  concerning  them,  and  the  principal  are 
thofe  who  follow  :  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  Biblioth.  Grac. 
it  Latin.  Cave,  Hiji.  Litter.  Scriptor  EccL  Dv  PlN  et 
CsLH£R,  Biblioth,  des  Auteurs  Ecclejiaftiques. 
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cent,  ing,  and  the  dark  fubtilties  of  imaginary  fcience. 
p  u'  Acute  refearches  were  employed  upon  feveral 
__  religious    fubjects,    concerning    which    ingenious 

decifions  were  pronounced;  and,  what  was  worft 
of  all,  feveral  tenets  of  a  chimerical  philofophy 
were  imprudently  incorporated  into   the  Chriftian 
fyftem.      This  difadvantageous  change,    this  un- 
happy   alteration   of  the   primitive    fimplicity   of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  was  chiefly  owing  to  two 
reafons ;    the    one    drawn    from    pride,    and    the 
other  from  a  fort  of  neceflity.     The  former  was 
the  eagernefs   of  certain   learned   men,    to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  doctrines  of  Chriftia- 
nity,    and  the  opinions  of  the  philofophers ;    for 
they  thought  it  a  very  fine  accomplishment,  to  be 
able  to  exprefs  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  the  lan- 
'    guage  of  philosophers,  civilians,  and  rabbins.    The 
other  reafon  that  contributed   to  alter  the  fimpli- 
city of  the  Chriftian  religion,  was,  the  neceflity 
of  having  recourfe  to  logical  definitions  and  nice 
diftinctions,  in  order  to  confound  the  fophiftical 
arguments  which  the  infidel  and  the  heretic  em- 
ployed, the  one  to  overturn  the  Chriftian  fyftem, 
and  the  other  to  corrupt  it.     &>  Thefe  philofo- 
phical   arms,  in  the   hands  of  the  judicious   and 
wife,    were   both   honourable  and   ufeful  to  reli- 
gion -,    but  when   they   came  to    be    handled   by 
every  ignorant  and  felf-fufficient  meddler,  as  was 
afterwards   the   cafe,  they  produced  nothing  but 
perplexity   and    confufion,    under  which  genuine 
Chriftianity  almoft  difappeared. 
This  proved       HI.  Many  examples  might  be  alleged,  which 
ample.""     verify  the  obfervations  we  have  now  been  making ; 
and,  if  the  reader  is  defirous  of  a  ftriking  one,  he 
has  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  doctrines   which 
began  to  be   taught   in  this  century,  concerning 
the  ftate  of  the  foul  after  the  difTolution  of  the 
body.      Jesus  and   his   difciples   had   fimply  de- 
clared, that  the  fouls  of  good  men  were,  at  their 

departure 
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departure  from  their  bodies,  to  be  received  into  c  e  nt. 
heaven,  while  thofe  of  the  wicked  were  to  be  fent  P  A  ^  *T  n> 

to  hell;   and  this  was  fufEcient  for  the  firft  dif-  — ■ 

ciples  of  Christ   to   know,    as  they   had    more 
piety  than   curiofity,    and  were  fatisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  folemn  fact,  without  any  incli- 
nation to  penetrate  its  manner,  or  to  pry  into  its 
fecret  reafons.     But  this  plain  doctrine  was  foon 
difguifed,  when  Platonifm  began  to  infect  Chrift- 
ianity.      Plato    had    taught,    that   the    fouls    of 
heroes,  of  illuftrious  men,   and  eminent  philofo- 
phers     alone,    afcended,    after    death,    into    the 
manfions    of  light   and    felicity ;    while    thofe    of 
the  generality,  weighed   down  by  their  lulls   and 
paftions,    funk    into    the   infernal   regions,    from 
whence  they  were  not  permitted  to  emerge,  be- 
fore they  were  purified  from  their  turpitude  and 
corruption  [j].     This    doctrine   was    feized   with 
avidity   by  the  Platonic    Chrirlians,    and   applied 
as  a  commentary  upon  that  of  Jesus.     Hence  a 
notion   prevailed,    that  the   martyrs  only   entered 
upon  a  Hate  of  happinefs  immediately  after  death, 
and  that,    for  the  reft,    a  certain   obfcure  region 
was  afligned,   in   which   they  were  to   be  impri- 
foned  until  the  fecond  coming  of  Christ,  or,  at 
leaft,  until  they  were  purified  from  their  various 
pollutions.      This    doctrine,    enlarged    and     im- 
proved upon  by  the  irregular   fancies    of  injudi- 
cious   men,     became    a    fource    of    innumerable 
errors,    vain   ceremonies,    and    monftrous    iuper- 
ftitions. 

IV.  But,  however  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel  zeaifor&e 
may  have  been  abufed  by  the  commentaries  and  tutes/^ 
interpretations    of    different    feels,    yet    all    were 
unanimous  in  regarding  with  veneration  the  holy 

[s]  See  an  ample  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  Platonics, 
and  other  ancient  philofophers,  upon  this  iubjefl,  in  the  notes 
which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  added  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
Cudworth'/  Intellectual  Sjjicm,  torn.  ii.  p.  1036. 
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cent.  Scriptures,  as  the  great  rule  of  faith  and  man- 
p  a  iJt  ii.  ners  >  an<^  hence  that  laudable  and  pious  zeal  of 
— —  adapting  them  to  general  ufe.  We  have  men-f 
tioned  already  the  tranflations  that  were  made  of 
them  into  different  languages,  and  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  fay  fomething  here  concerning  thofe 
who  employed  their  ufeful  labours  in  explaining 
and  interpreting  them.  Pant^enus,  the  head 
of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  was  probably  the  firft, 
who  enriched  the  church  with  a  verfion  of  the 
facred  writings,  which  has  been  loft  among  the 
ruins  of  time.  The  fame  fate  attended  the  com- 
mentary of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  upon  the 
canonical  epiftles  \  and  alfo  another  celebrated 
work  [_t~\  of  the  fame  author,  in  which  he  is  fait} 
to  have  explained,  in  a  compendious  manner, 
almoft  all  the  facred  writings.  The  harmony  of 
the  Evangeliftsy  compofed  by  Tatian,  is  yet 
extant.  But  the  exposition  of  the  Revelations,  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  of  the  four  gofpels  by 
Theophilus  biihop  of  Ant-ioch,  together  with 
feveral  illuftrations  of  the  Mofaic  hi  (lory  of  the 
creation  by  other  ancient  writers,  are  all  loft. 
The  defeas       y#  The  j0fs  0f  thefe  ancient  productions  is  the 

of  the  anci-    -    r  .  ,  i  •   i 

em  imer-  lefs  to  be  regretted,  as  we  know,  with  certainty, 
prefers.  their  vaft  inferiority  to  the  expofitions  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  that  appeared  in  fucceeding  times. 
Among  the  perfons  already  mentioned,  there  was 
none  who  deferved  the  name  of  an  eminent  and 
judicious  interpreter  of  the  facred  text.  They 
all  attributed  a  double  fenfe  to  the  words  of  fcrip- 
ture  5  the  one  obvious  and  literal,  the  other  hidden 
and  myfterious,  which  lay  concealed,  as  it  were, 
under  the  veil  of  the  outward  letter.  The  for- 
mer they  treated  with  the  utmoft  neglect,  and 
turned  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  and  appli- 
cation to  unfold  the  latter:    or,  in  other  words, 

[/]   Viz .  C  L  £  M  E  N  T I  s  Hypety}ofcs. 
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they  were  more  itudious  to  darken  the  holy  Scrip-  cent. 
tures  with   their  idle  fictions,  than  to  investigate  D    i"   ir 

1     r       r  r  r  A  R  T 

their  true  and  natural  ienie.     Some  of  them  alio 


forced  the  expredions  of  facred  writ  out  of  their 
obvious  meaning,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  the 
fuppart  of  their  philofophical  fyftems ;  of  which 
dangerous  and  pernicious  attempts,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firir.  example. 
With  refpect  to  the  expofitors  of  the  Old  Ttfta- 
ment  in  this  century,  we  fhall  only  make  this 
general  remark,  that  their  exceflive  veneration 
for  the  Alexandrian  verfion,  commonly  called 
the  Septuagint,  which  they  regarded  almoft  as  of 
divine  authority,  confined  their  views,  fettered, 
as  it  were,  their  critical  fpirit,  and  hindered  them 
from  producing  any  thing  excellent  in  the  way  of 
facred  criticifm  or  interpretation. 

VI.  If  this  age  was  not  very  fertile  in  facred  ?ff?fi'™- 
critics,  it  was  frill  lefs  fo  in  expofitors  of  the  uc  dlvimty* 
doctrinal  parts  of  religion ;  for  hitherto  there 
was  no  attempt  made,  at  lead  that  is  come  to 
our  knowledge,  of  compofing  a  Jyfiem,  or  com- 
plete view  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine.  Some 
treatifes  of  Arabian,  relative  to  this  fubjec~c,  are 
indeed  mentioned;  but  as  they  are  loft,  and 
feem  not  to  have  been  much  known  by  any 
of  the  writers  whofe  works  have  furvived  them, 
we  can  form  no  conclufions  concerning  them. 
The  books  of  Papias,  concerning  the  Jayings  of 
Christ  and  his  apoftles,  were,  according  to  the 
accounts  which  Eusebius  gives  of  them,  rather 
an  hiftorical  commentary,  than  a  theological 
fyftem.  Melito,  bifhop  of  Sardis,  is  faid  to 
have  written  feveral  treatifes.  one  concern  ins: 
faith ,  another  on  the  creation,  a  third  concerning 
the  church,  and  a  fourth  concerning  truth ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  titles  of  thefe  writings, 
whether  they  were  of  a  doctrinal  or  controverlial 

nature. 
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cent,  nature  [#].     Several  of  the  polemic  writers,   in- 
Part  ii.  deed,    have  been  naturally   led,   in   the  courfe  of 

. controverfy,   to  explain   amply  certain  points   of 

religion.  But  thofe  doctrines,  which  have  not 
been  difputed,  are  very  rarely  defined  with  fuch 
accuracy,  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  to  point  out 
to  us  clearly  what  their  opinions  concerning  them 
were.  And  from  hence  it  ought  not  to  appear 
furprifing,  that  all  the  different  feels  of  Chrif- 
tians  pretend  to  find,  in  the  writings  of  the  fa- 
thers, decifions  favourable  to  their  refpective 
tenets. 
Thccontro.  VII.  The  controverfial  writers,  who  ihone  in 
ters.  this   century,    had  three  different  forts  of  adver- 

faries  to  combat;  the  Jews,  the  Pagans,  and 
thofe,  who,  in  the  bofom  of  Chriftianity,  cor- 
rupted its  doctrines,  and  produced  various  fects 
and  divifions  in  the  church.  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Tertullian,  embarked  in  a  controverfy 
with  the  Jews,  which  it  was  not  poflible  for  them 
to  manage  with  the  higheft  fuccefs  and  dexterity, 
as  they  were  very  little  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, the  hiftory,  and  the  learning  of  the  He- 
brews, and  wrote  with  more  levity  and  inac- 
curacy, than  was  juftifiable  on  fuch  a  fubjec~t. 
Of  thofe  who  managed  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity 
againft  the  Pagans,  fome  performed  this  import- 
ant talk  by  compofing  apologies  for  the  Chriftians ; 
and  others  by  addrerfing  pathetic  exhortations  to 
the  Gentiles,     Among  the  former  were,  Athena- 

fc^  [u]  Me li to,  befides  his  apology  for  the  Chriftians, 
and  the  treatifes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mos heim  here,  wrote  a 
difcourfe  upon  Eafter,  and  feveral  other  difTertations,  of  which 
we  have  only  fome  fcattered  fragments  remaining ;  but  what 
is  worthy  of  remark  here,  is,  that  he  is  the  iirfl  Chriftian 
writer  that  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  His  catalogue  alfo  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Jews,  except  in  this  point  only,  that  he  has  omitted 
jr.  it  the  beck  of  Eftber* 

GORAS, 
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goras,  Melito,  Quadratus,  Miltiades,  Aris-  cent. 
tides,  Tatian,  and  Justin  Martyr;  and  among  pAR'Tii. 

the  latter,  Tertullian,  Clemens,  Justin,  and  

Tkeophilus  bifhop  of  ^////0r£.  All  thefe  writers 
attacked,  with  judgment,  dexterity,  and  fuccefs, 
the  Pagan  fuperftition,  and  alfo  defended  the 
Chriftians,  in  a  victorious  manner,  againft  all 
the  calumnies  and  afperfions  of  their  enemies. 
But  they  did  not  fucceed  fo  well  in  unfolding  the 
true  nature  and  genius  of  Chriftianity,  nor  were 
the  arguments  they  made  ufe  of  to  demonstrate 
its  truth  and  divinity  fo  full  of  energy,  fo  ftriking 
and  irrefiftible,  as  thofe  by  which  they  over- 
turned the  Pagan  fyftem.  In  a  word,  both  their 
explication  and  defence  of  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  Chriftianity  are  defective  and  unsatisfactory  in 
feveral  refpects.  As  to  thofe  who  directed  their 
polemic  efforts  againft  the  heretics,  their  number 
was  prodigious,  though  few  of  their  writings  have 
come  down  to  our  times.  Iren^us  refuted  the 
whole  tribe,  in  a  work  deftined  folely  for  that 
purpofe.  Clemens  [w],  Tertullian  [#],  and 
Justin  Martyr,  wrote  alfo  againft  all  the 
fectaries;  but  the  work  of  the  laft,  upon  that 
fubject,  is  not  extant.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
mention  thofe  who  combated  particular  errors, 
of  whofe  writings,  alfo,  many  have  difappeared 
amidft  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  revolutions 
that  have  happened  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

VIII.  If  the  primitive  defenders  of  Chriftianity  GoodanJ 

-  r,  1  1  r     ,      •  bad  qualities 

were  not  always  happy  in  the  choice  01  their  ar-  0fthean- 
guments,  yet  they  difcovered  more  candour  and  cient  dif* 
probity  than  thole  of  the  following  ages.      The  pu 
artifice  of  fophiftry,  and  the  habit  of  employing 
pious  frauds  in  fupport  of  the  truth,  had  not,  as 
yet,   infected  the  Chriftians.      And  this,    indeed, 

!w]   In  his  work,  intitled,  Stromata. 
#]   In  hi1)  Prafcriptiones  ad<verfus  bareticos. 
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cent,  is  all   that  Can  be  faid   in  their   behalf;  for  they 
Pa"t  ii.  are  wortny  °f  little  admiration  on  account  of  the 

accuracy  or  depth  of  their  reafonings.     The  mod 

of  them  appear  to  have  been  deftitute  of  penetra- 
tion, learning,  order,  application,  and  force. 
They  frequently  make  life  of  arguments  void  of 
all  foiidity,  and  much  more  proper  to  dazzle  the 
fancy,  than  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind. 
One,  laying  afide  the  facred  writings,  from  whence 
all  the  weapons  of  religious  controverfy  ought  to  be 
drawn,  refers  to  the  decifions  of  thofe  bifhops  who 
ruled  the  apoftolic  churches.  Another  thinks,  that 
the  antiquity  of  a  doctrine  is  a  mark  of  its  truth, 
and  pleads  prefcription  againft  his  adverfaries,  as 
if  he  was  maintaining  his  property  before  a  civil 
magiftrate  ;  than  which  method  of  difputing  no- 
thing can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  caule  of 
truth.  A  third  imitates  thofe  wrong-headed  dis- 
putants among  the  Jews,  who,  infatuated  with 
their  cabaliltic  jargon,  offered,  as  arguments, 
the  imaginary  fozvers  of  certain  myftic  words  and 
chofen  numbers  [j].  Nor  do  they  feem  to  err, 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  century,  that 
vicious  method  [2]  of  difputing,  which  afterwards 
obtained  the  name  of  {economical \  was  firft  intro- 
duced [a\ 
Mmi  IX.    The   principal    points   of  morality   were 

treated  by  Justin  Martyr,  or,  ac  leait,  by  the 

[v]  Several  examples  of  this  fenfelefs  method  of  reafoning, 
are  to  be  found  in  different  writers.  See  particularly  Baskage, 
Hi/ioire  des  Juifs,  torn.  iii.  p.  660.  694. 

CJ?  [«]  The  ceccnotnical  method  of  difputing  was  that  in 
which  the  difputants  accommodated  themfelves,  as  far  as  was 
poflible*  to  the  tafte  and  prejudices  of  thofe  whom  they  were 
endeavouring  to  gain  over  to  the  truth.  Some  of  the  firft 
Chriitians  carried  this  condefcenfion  too  far,  and  abufed  St. 
Paul's  example  (1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21,  22.)  to  a  degree  incon- 
iiitent  with  the  purity  and  fimplicity  of  the -ChriiKan  doctrine. 

[a]  Rich.  Simon,  Hi/hire  Critique  dts principaux  Commen- 
latewrs  du  N.  T.  cap.  ii.  p.  21. 
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writer  of  the  epiftle  to  Zena  and  Serenus,  which  cent. 
is  to  be  found  among  the  works  of  that  celebrated  p  "*  ]r 
author.     Many  other  writers  confined  themfelves  , 

to  particular  branches  of  the  moral  fyftem,  which 
they  handled  with  much  attention  and  zeal.  Thus 
Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  wrote  feveral  treatifes 
concerning  calumny,  patience,  continence,  and  other 
virtuesj  which  difcourfes  have  not  reached  our 
times.  Thofe  of  Tertullian  upon  chaftity,  upon 
flight  in  the  time  of  perjecution,  as  alfo  upon  faffing, 
fhows,  female  ornaments,  and  prayer,  have  furvived 
the  wafte  of  time,  and  might  be  read  with  much 
fruit,  were  the  ftyle,  in  which  they  are  written, 
lefs  laboured  and  difficult,  and  the  fpirit  they 
breathe  lefs  melancholy  and  morofe. 

X.  Learned  men  are  not  unanimous  concerning  Oftheme- 
the  degree  of  efteem  that  is  due  to  the  authors  T£{ 

•         •  1  ii  1  •  rathe. 

now  mentioned,  and  the  other  ancient  morahfts.  ™**\ 
Some  reprefent  them  as  the  moft  excellent  guides  v"MrU 
in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue;  while  others 
place  them  in  the  very  lower!  rank  of  moral 
writers,  confider  them  as  the  very  word  of.  all 
inftru&ors,  and  treat  their  precepts  and  decifions 
as  perfectly  infipid,  and,  in  many  refpecls,  perni- 
cious. We  leave  the  determination  of  this  poin" 
to  fuch  as  are  more  capable  of  pronouncing  de- 
cifively  upon  it,  than  we  pretend  to  be  \b\  It, 
however,  appears  to  us  inconteflable,  that,  in  the 

[£]  This  queftion  was  warmly  and  learnedly  debated  be- 
tween the  deservedly  celebrated  Barbeyrac  and  Cellier  a 
Benedi&in  monk.  Buddeus  has  given  us  an  hiftory  of  this 
controverfy,  with  his  own  judgment  of  it,  in  his  1/agoge  ad 
Tbelogiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  6zo,  &c.  Barbeyrac,  how- 
ever, pubiifhed  after  this  a  particular  treatife  in  defence  of  the 
fevere  Sentence  he  had  pronounced  againil  the  fathers.  This 
ingenious  performance  was  printed  at  Amjierdam  in  1720,  un- 
der the  title  of  Traite  fur  la  Morale  des  Peres  ;  and  is  highly 
worthy  of  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  have  a  tafre  for  this  moft 
intereiting  branch  .of  literature,  though  they  will  find  in  it 
fome  imputations  caft  upon  the  fathers,  againft  which  they 
may  be  eailly  defended, 
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cent,  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  there  are  feveral 

fublime  fentiments,  judicious  thoughts,  and  many 

that  are  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  reli- 


ii. 

Part 


ir. 
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temper,  and  to  excite  pious  and  virtuous 
affections ;  while  it  mufl  be  confeffed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  abound  ftill  more  with  pre- 
cepts of  an  exceflive  and  unreafonable  aufterity, 
with  floical  and  academical  dictates,  vague  and 
indeterminate  notions,  and,  what  is  yet  worfe, 
with  decifions  that  are  abfolutely  falfe,  and  in 
evident  oppofition  to  the  precepts  of  Christ. 
Before  the  queftion  mentioned  above,  concerning 
the  merit  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  moralifts,  be 
decided,  a  previous  queftion  muft  be  determined, 
viz.  What  is  meant  by  a  bad  director  in  point 
of  morals  I  and,  if  by  fuch  a  perfon  be  meant, 
one  who  has  no  determinate  notion  of  the  nature 
and  limits  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  Chrift- 
ians,  no  clear  and  diftinct  ideas  of  virtue  and 
vice ;  who  has  not  penetrated  the  fpirit  and  ge- 
nius of  thofe  facred  books,  to  which  alone  we 
muft  appeal  in  every  difpute  about  Chriftian  vir- 
tue, and  who,  in  confequence  thereof,  fluctuates 
often  in  uncertainty,  or  falls  into  error  in  explain- 
ing the  divine  laws,  though  he  may  frequently 
adminifter  fublime  and  pathetic  inftruction ;  if, 
by  a  bad  guide  in  morals,  fuch  a  perfon,  as  we 
have  now  delineated,  be  meant,  then  it  muft  be 
confefTed,  that  this  title  belongs  indifputably  to 
many  of  the  fathers. 

XI.  The  caufe  of  morality,  and,  indeed,  of 
Chriftianity  in  general,  fuffered  deeply  by  a  capi- 
tal error  which  was  received  in  this  century ;  an 
error  admitted  without  any  evil  defign,  but  yet 
with  the  utmoft  imprudence,  and  which,  through 
every  period  of  the  church,  even  until  the  prefent 
time,  has  produced  other  errors  without  number, 
and  multiplied  the  evils  under  which  the  gofpel 
has  fo  often  groaned.     Jesus  Christ  prefcribed 


to 
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to  all  his  difciples  one  and  the  fame  rule  of  life  cent 
and  manners.  But  certain  Chriftian  doctors,  p^11'  ,j" 
either  through  a  defire   of  imitating   the  nations  ■     '• 

among  whom  they  lived,  or  in  confequence  of  a 
natural  propenfity  to  a  life  of  aufterity  (which  is 
a  difeafe  not  uncommon  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
other  eaftern  provinces),  were  induced  to  main- 
tain, that  Christ  had  eftablifhed  a  double  rule  of 
Jantlity  and  virtue,  for  two  different  orders  of 
Chriftians.  Of  thefe  rules  the  one  was  ordinary, 
the  other  extraordinary ;  the  one  of  a  lower  dig- 
nity, the  other  more  fublime ;  the  one  for  perfons 
in  the  active  fcenes  of  life,  the  other  for  thofe, 
who,  in  a  facred  retreat,  afpired  after  the  glory 
of  a  celeftial  Hate.  In  confequence  of  this  wild 
fyftem,  they  divided  into  two  parts  all  thofe 
moral  doctrines  and  inftructions  which  they  had 
received  either  by  writing  or  tradition.  One  of 
thefe  divifions  they  called  precepts,  and  the  other 
counfels.  They  gave  the  name  of  precepts  to  thofe 
laws,  that  were  univerfally  obligatory  UDon  all 
orders  of  men ;  and  that  of  counfels  to  thofe  that 
related  to  Chriftians  of  a  more  fublime  rank,  who 
propofed  to  themfelves  great  and  glorious  ends,  and 
breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Being. 

XII.  This  double  doclrine  produced,  air  of  a  Gives  rife 
fudden,  a  new  fet  of  men,  who  made  profefTion  of  tcMheAf* 
uncommon  degrees  of  fmctity  and  virtue,  and 
declared  their  refolution  of  obeying  all  the  counfels 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  their  enjoying  communion 
with  God  here;  and  alfo,  that,  after  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  their  mortal  bodies,  they  might  afcend  to 
him  with  the  greater  facility,  and  find  nothing  to 
retard  their  approach  to  the  fupreme  centre  of 
happinefs  and  perfection.  They  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  prohibited  the  ufe  of  things,  which 
it  was  lawful  for  other  Chriftians  to  enjoy,  fuch  as 

Vol.  L  O  wine, 
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cent,  wine,  flefio,   matrimony,  and  commerce  [<:].     They 
Part  ii.  thought    it    their  indifpenfable   duty  to  extenuate 
the  body  by  watch ings,    abftinence,    labour,    and 
hunger.     They  looked  for  felicity  in  folitary  re- 
treats,   in    defert    places,    where,    by    fevere    and 
afliduous  efforts  of  fublime  meditation,  they  raifed 
the  foal  above  all  external  objects,  and  all  fenfual 
pleafures.     Both  men  and  women  impofed  upon 
themfelves  the   mod   fevere   talks,    the   mod  au- 
flere  difcipline  ;     all  which,  however  the  fruit  of 
pious  intention,  was  in  the  ifTue,  extremely  detri- 
mental to  Chriftianity.     Thefe  perfons  were  called 
Afcetics,    !irx2auoi  'ExAHtfoi,    and  philofophers ;    nor 
were    they  only  diftinguifhed    by  their  title   from 
other  Chriftians,  but  alio  by  their  garb  [^].     In 
this  century,    indeed,    fuch  as  embraced  this  au- 
ftere  kind  of  life,  fubmitted  themfelves  to  all  thefe 
mortifications  in  private,  without  breaking  afunder 
their  focial  bonds,  or  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
the  concourfe  of  men.     But,  in  procefs  of  time, 
they  retired  into  deferts ;    and,  after  the  example 
of  the  Lilenes  and  Therapeutae,  they  formed  them- 
felves into  certain  companies. 
Whycer-         XIII.  Nothing:  is  more  obvious  than  the  rea- 

tain  Ch  lit-     r  .  9 

iansbec-me  ions  that  gave  rile  to  this  auitere  leer.  One  or 
Afceucs.  t|ie  principai  waSj  the  ill  judged  ambition  of  the 
Chnftians  to  refemble  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
many  of  whofe  fages  and  philofophers  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  from  the  generality  by  their 
maxims,  by  their  habit,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
whole  plan  of  life  and  manners  which  they  had 
formed  to  themfelves,  and  by  which  they  acquired 
a  high  degree  of  efteem  and  authority.  It  is 
alio  well  known,,   that,    of  all  thefe  philofophers, 

[<r]     Athenagoras,   Apologia  pro '  Chrijiian.   cap.   xxviii. 
p.  129.   edit.  Oxon. 

\d\  See  Sal  mas.  Comm.  in  TertuUiamm  dc  Pdllio,'p.  7,  8, 
(&c. 

there 
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there  were  none,  whofe  fentiments  and  difcipline  cent. 

were   fo   well  received   by   the   ancient   Chrirhans  i»ARt  ii. 

as  thofe  of  the  Platonics  and  Pythagoreans,  who    - 

prefcribed  in  their  lefTons  two  rules  of  conduct;  one 

for  the  fage,  who  afpired  to  the  fublimeft  heights 

of  virtue;  and  another  for  the  people,  involved  in 

the  cares  and  hurry  of  an  active  life  [e\     The  law 

of  moral  conduct,  which  the  Platonics  prefcribed 

to  the  philofophers,  was  as  follows:    "  The  foul 

c  of  the  wife  man  ought  to  be  removed  to  the 

c  greatefl   pofTible   diftance   from   the  contagious 

c  influence  of  the  body.     And  as  the  depreffing 

c  weight  of  the  body,  the  force  of  its  appetites, 

f  and    its    connexions  with  a  corrupt  world,    are 

c  in  direct  oppofition  to  this  facred  obligation  ; 

c  therefore   all    fenfual   pleafures  are  to  be  care- 

c  fully  avoided ;    the  body  is  to  be  fupported,  or 

c  rather  extenuated,  by  a  (lender  diet ;  Jolitude  is 

f  to  be  fought  as  the  true  manfion  of  virtue ;  and 

c  contemplation  to  be  employed  as  the  means  of 

c  raifing  the  foul,    as  far  as  is  poffible,  to  a  fub- 

f  lime  freedom  from  all  corporeal  ties,   and  to  a 

f  noble  elevation  above  all  terreftrial  things  [/]. 

f  The    perfon,    who  lives  in  this   manner,    fhall 

c  enjoy,  even  in  the  prefent  Hate,  a  certain  de- 

c  gree  of  communion  with  the  Deity;  and  when 

c  the    corporeal    mafs  is  dillolved,    mail    imme- 

[e]  Thefe  famous  feels  made  an  important  diitinftion  be- 
tween living  according  to  nature,  Zvtv  xoAct  Cvj-v,  and  living 
above  nature,  ZJj'i  v  .  .  pvo-w.  The  former  was  the  rule  pre- 
scribed to  the  vulgar;  the  latter  that  which  was  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  philofophers,  who  aimed  at  fuperior  degrees 
of  virtue.  See  JEnje  as  GaZBus  in  Tbeophraji.  p.  29.  edit. 
Barthii. 

[/]  The  reader  will  find  the  principles  of  this  fanatical  dif- 
cipline, in  Porphyry's  book  tssp<  y.-^c,  i.e.  concerning 
abjiinence.  That  celebrated  Platonift  has  explained  at  large  the 
refpecYive  duties  that  belong  to  active  and  contemplative  life, 
book  i.  §  27.  and  41. 
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cent.  «  diately  afcend  to  the  fublime  regions  of  felicity 
p  a  r  t  ii.  cc  ar*d  perfection,    without   paffing    through    that 

• <f  ftate  of  purification   and   trial,    that  awaits    the 

<c  generality  of  mankind."  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  this  rigorous  difcipline  was  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  thefe  phi- 
loibphers,  and  fome  others  that  refembled  them, 
entertained,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul \  the 
influence  of  matter  y  the  operations  of  invifible  beings 
or  demons ,  and  the  formation  of  the  world.  And  as 
thefe  opinions  were  adopted  by  the  more  learned 
among  the  Chriftians,  it  was  but  natural  that  they 
mould  embrace  alfo  the  moral  difcipline  which 
flowed  from  them. 
Thf  pro-  XIV.  There  is  a  particular  confideration  that 

grefs  of  this         -nil  j  i  r      y 

difcipline.  will  enable  us  to  render  a  natural  account  or  the 
origin  of  thole  religious  fe verities  of  which  we 
have  been  now  fpeaking,  and  that  is  drawn  from 
the  genius  and  temper  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  nrft  practifed.  It  was  in  Egypt  that 
this  morofe  difcipline  had  its  rife;  and  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  that  countfy  has,  in  all  times,  as  it 
were  by  an  immutable  law,  or  difpofition  of  na- 
ture, abounded  with  perfons  of  a  melancholy 
complexion,  and  produced,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  more  gloomy  fpirits  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world  [g~\.  It  was  here  that  the  EfTenes  and 
the  Therapeutse,  thofe  difmal  and  gloomy  feels, 
dwelt  principally,  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  ;  as  alfo  many  others  of  the  Afcetic  tribe, 
who,  led  by  a  certain  melancholy  turn  of  mind, 
and  a  delufive  notion  of  rendering  themfelves 
more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  their  aufterities, 
withdrew  themfelves  from  human  fociety,  and 
from  all  the  innocent  pleafures  and  comforts  of 

See  Mail  let,  Defer -piion  de  P Egypt e,  tern.  ii.  p.  57. 
edit,  in  .j-to.  de  Paris. 
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life  \F\.  From  Egypt  this  four  and  unfociable  cent. 
difcipline  palled  into  Syria,  and  the  neighbouring  PapIF;  1L 
countries,    which  alfo    abounded    with   perfons  of  ■ 

the  fame  difmal  conftitution  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians  [z]  ;  and  from  thence,  in  procefs  of 
time,  its  infection  reached  to  the  European  na- 
tions. Hence  that  train  of  auftere  and  fuperfti- 
tious  vows  and  rites,  that  yet,  in  many  places, 
caft  a  veil  over  the  beauty  and  fimplicity  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  Hence  the  celibacy  of  the 
prieftly  order,  the  rigour  of  unprofitable  penances 
and  mortifications,  the  innumerable  fwarms  of 
monks  that  refufed  their  talents  and  labours  to 
fociety,  and  this  in  the  fenfelefs  purfuit  of  a  vi- 
fionary  fort  of  perfection.  Hence  alfo  that  di- 
ftinction  between  the  theoretical  and  myftical  life, 
and  many  other  fancies  of  a  like  nature,  which  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  courfe  of  this 
hiflory. 

XV.  It  is  generally  true,  that  delufions  travel  The  rife  of 
in  a  train,   and  that  one  miftake  produces   many.  I2l»s 
The   Chriftians,  who  adopted  the  auftere  fyftem,  chriftian* 
which  has   been  already  mentioned,  had  certainly 
made  a  very  falfe  ftep,  and  done  much  injury  to 
their  excellent  and  moft  reafonable  religion.     But 
they  did   not  flop  here;  another   erroneous  prac- 
tice was  adopted  by  them,  which,  though  it  was 
not  fo  univeiial  as  the  other,   was   yet  extremely 
pernicious,   and  proved    a   fource   of   numberlefs 
evils    to    the    Chriftian    church.     The    Platonifts 
and  Pythagoreans  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was 

[£]  Herodot.  Hifior.  lib,  ii.  p.  104.  edit.  Gronov.  Epi- 
p han iu s,  Expcjit.  jidei,  §  11.tom.ii.  opp.  p.  1092.  Ter- 
tullian,  De  exhortatic7is  cajiitat.  cap.  xiii.  p.  524.  edit. 
Priorii.     Athanasius    i?i   <vita   Antonii,    torn.   ii.    opp.    p. 

453- 

[/]  Jo.  Chardin  Voyages  en  Perfe,  torn.  iv.  p.  197.  edit. 
Amilerd.  1735,  4to. 
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cent,    not  only  lawful,  but  even  praife-  worthy,  to  deceive* 
Par't  11.  an^  even  to  ufe  the  expedient  of  a  lie*  in  order  to 

— — advance  the  caufe  of  truth  and  'piety.     The  Jews, 

who  lived  in  Egypt*  had  learned  and  received  this 
maxim  from  them,  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
as  appears  inconteflably  from  a  multitude  of  an- 
cient   records ;     and  the  Chrifcians  were   infected 
from  both  thefe  fources  with  the  fame  pernicious 
error,  as  appears  from  the  number  of  books  at- 
tributed   fajfely    to    great;    and    venerable    names, 
from  the  Sibylline  verfes,  and  feveral  fuppofititious 
productions,   which  were  fpread  abroad   in  this  and 
the  following  century.     It  does  not,  indeed,  leeni 
probable,   that  all  thefe  pious  frauds  were  charge- 
able upon  the  piofelibrs  of  real  Chriftianity,  upon 
thofe  who  entertained  juft  and  rational  fentiments 
of  the   religion  of  Jes^s.     The   greateft   part   of 
thefe  fictitious  writings,  undoubtedly,  flowed  from 
the  fertile  invention  of  the  Gnoftic  fects,   though 
it    cannot    be    affirmed   that  even  true  Chriftians 
were  entirely  innocent  and  irreproachable  in  this 
matter. 
f/cheriftV.ea       XVI.     As  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were 
ians.  enlarged,    the    number  of    vicious    and    irregular 

perions,  who  entered  into  it,  were  proportionably 
increafed,  as  appears  from  the  many  complaints 
and  cenfures  that  we  find  in  the  writers  of  this 
century.  Several  methods  were  made  ufe  of  to 
Excomr.u-  ftem  the  torrent  of  iniquity.  Excommunication 
was  peculiarly  employed  to  prevent  or  punifh 
the  moft  heinous  and  enormous  crimes ;  and  the 
crimes,  efteemed  fuch,  were  murder*  idolatry*  and 
adultery*  which  terms,  however,  we  mult  here 
understand  in  their  more  full  and  extenfive  fenfe. 
In  fome  places,  the  commiffion  of  any  of  thefe 
fins  cut  off  irrevocably  the  criminal  from  all 
hopes  of  reftoration  to  the  privileges  of  church- 
communion  :    in  others^    after  a  long,  laborious, 

and 
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and    painful    conrfe  of   probation   and    difcipline,  cent. 
they    were    re-admitted    into    the    bofom    of   the  Pa1rit  ir 

church  [£].  

XVII.   It  is  here  to  be  attentively  obferved,  that  Pe"itentidl 

diitiDiinc 

the  form  ufed  in  the  exclufion  of  heinous  offend-  among  the 
ers  from   the  fociety  of  Chriftians  was,     at  firft,  c^,eft1jaJ' 
extremely  fimple.     A  fmall  number  of  plain,  yet  .mperceptU 
judicious  rules,  made-up  the  whole  of  this  folemn  blv  accord- 

i     «.         ■  •  •    1  1        r  •  •,   .        »ng-o  that 

inltitution,  which,  however,  was  imperceptibly  ot  the  Hea- 
altered,  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  a  vail  mul-  ^,enm>fte- 
titude  of  rites,  and  new- modelled  according  to 
the  difcipline  ufed  in  the  Heathen  myfteries  [/]„ 
Thofe  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
lingular  reafons  that  obliged  the  Chriftians  of  thofe 
ancient  times  to  be  careful  in  reftraining  the  pro- 
grels  of  vice,  will  readily  grant,  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  perfect 
their  difcipline,  and  to  render  the  reftraints  upon 
iniquity  more  fevere.  They  will  juftifv  the  rulers 
of  the  primitive  church  in  their  refufing  to  reftore 
excommunicated  members  to  their  forfeited  privi- 
leges, before  they  had  given  inconteftable  marks 
of  the  fincerity  of  their  repentance.  Yet  (till  it 
remains  to  be  examined;  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  borrow  from  the  enemies  of  the  truth  the  rules 
of  this  falutary  difcipline,  and  thus  to  fandify,  in 
ibme  meafure,  a  part  of  the  Heathen  fuperftition. 
But,  however  delicate  fuch  a  quefhon  may  be, 
when  determined  with  a  view  to  all  the  indirect  or 
immediate  confluences  of  the  matter  in  debate, 
the  equitable  and  candid  judge  will  conlider  prin- 

\K\  By  this  distinction,  we  may  ealily  reconcile  the  different 
opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  effects  of  excommuni- 
cation. See  Mori  n  us,  De  difciplina  Pa-nit  cut.  lib.  ix.  cap. 
xix.  p.  670.  Sirmond,  Hijioria  Paenitentia publica,  cap.  i. 
p.  323.  torn.  iv.  opp.  As  alio  Joseph.  AuguStin.  Orsi, 
Dijjert.  tie  criminum  tapitalium  per  tria  prior  a,  facula  abfclutione, 
publilhed  at  Mi/an,  1730,  4to. 

[/]  See  Faericius's  Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  p.  307.  and 
Morinus,  De  Pcenitentia,  lib.  i.  cap.  XV,  xyi,  &c. 

O  4  cipally 
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cent,  cipally  the  good  intention  of  thofe  from  whom  thefe 
PaTt  ii.  ceremonies  and  inftitutions  proceed,  and  will  over- 
0m look  the  reft  from  a  charitable  condefcenfion  and 


indulgence  to  human  weaknefs. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  ceremonies  ujed  in  the  church  during  this 

century. 

ceremonies  j  no  H  E  R  E  IS  no  inftitution  fo  pure  and  ex- 
mutipu  .  j  cellent  which  the  corruption  and  folly  of 
man  will  not  in  time  alter  for  the  worfe,  and  load 
with  additions  foreign  to  its  nature  and  original 
defign.  Such,  in  a  particular  manner,  was  the 
fate  of  Chriftianity.  In  this  century,  many  unne- 
cessary rites  and  ceremonies  were  added  to  the 
Chriftian  worfhip,  the  innoduction  of  which  was 
rremely  ofFeniive  to  wife  and  good  men  [;;;]. 
Thefe  changes,  while  they  deftroyed  the  beauti- 
ful fimplicity  of  the  gofpel,  were  naturally  plea- 
ling  to  the  grofs  multitude,  who  are  more  de- 
nted with  the  pomp  and  fplendour  of  external 
inftitutions,  than  with  the  native  charms  of  ra- 
tional and  folid  piety,  and  who  generally  give 
little  attention  to  any  objecls  but  thofe  which 
ftrike  their  outward  fenfes  [»].  But  other  reafons 

may 

\nt]   Tertullian,  Lib.  de  Creatione,  p.  792.  opp. 

K^  [»]  it  is  not  improper  to  remark  here,  that  this  attach- 
ment of  the  vulgar  to  the  pomp  of  ceremonies,  is  a  circuirw 
fiance  that  has  always  been  favourable  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  Romifti  clergy,  fince  the  pomp  of  religion  naturally 
cafts  a  part  of  its  glory  and  magnificence  upon  its  minifters, 
and  thereby  gives  them,  imperceptibly,  a  vaft  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  being 
prefent  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoft  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris, 
exprefTed  to  a  nobleman,  who  ilood  near  him,  his  furprize 
that  the  king  of  France  mould  commit  the  performance  of  fuch 
an  auguit  and  (hiking  cererncmy  to  any  fubjecT;.  How  far  am- 
bition 
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may  be  added  to  this,   which,   though  they  fup-  cent. 
pofe  no  bad  intentions,  yet  manifeft  a  considerable  pa"t  n. 

degree  of  precipitation  and  imprudence. 

II.  And  here  we  may  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  Fjrftreafo"! 

J  '  .*  'or  the  mul- 

that  there  is  a  high  degree  or  probaointy  in  the  implication 
notion  of  thofe,  who  think  that  the  bifhops  aug-  °J^"lTzT 
mented  the  number  of  religious  rites  in  the  Chrift-  a  defireto 
ian  worfhip,    by  way    of  accommodation    to  the  boIde«0fhC 
infirmities  and  prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  Hea-  the  church, 
thens,   in  order  to  facilitate  thus  their  converfion 
to  Chriftianity.     Both  Jews   and  Heathens  were 
accuftomed  to  a  vaft  variety  of  pompous  and  mag- 
nificent ceremonies  in  their  religious  fervice.    And 
as  they  confidered  thefe  rites  as   an  elTential  part 
of  religion,  it  was   but  natural  that    they   fhould 
behold,    with    indifference,    and    even    with    con- 
tempt,  the    fimplicity   of   the   Chriftian   worfhip, 
which  was  deftitute  of  thofe  idle  ceremonies  that 
rendered    their   fervice    fo  fpecious    and  finking. 
To  remove  then,   in  fome  meafure,   this  prejudice 
againft  Chriftianity,   the  bifhops  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  increafe  the  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  thus  to  render  the  public  worfhip  more  ftriking 
to  the  outward  fenfes  [0]. 

III. 

bition  may,  in  this  and  the  fucceeding  ages,  have  contributed 
to  the  accumulation  of  gaudy  ceremonies,  is  a  queflion  not  eafy 
to  be  determined. 

[0]  A  remarkable  pafTage  in  the  life  of  Gregory,  furnam* 
ed  Thaum aturgus,  i.e.  the  wonder-worker,  will  iliuiirate 
this  point  in  the  clearer!:  manner.  The  paffage  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Cum  animadverthTet  (Gregorius)  quod  ob  corpo- 
"  reas  deledtationes  et  voluptates  fimplex  et  imperitum  vulgus 
"  in  fimulacrorum  cultus  errore  permaneret — permifit  eis,  ut 
'*  in  memoriam  et  recordationem  fan&orum  martyrum  {efe 
"  obleclarent,  &  in  lastitiam  effunderentur,  quod  fucceffu 
"  temporis  aliquando  futurum  eflct,  ut  fua  fponte  ad  ho- 
'"  neftiorem  et  accuratiorem  vitae  rationem  tranfirent."  i.e. 
<(  When  Gregory  perceived  that  the  ignorant  multitude  per- 
"  filled  in  their  idolatry,  on  account  of  the  pleafures  and 
u  fenfual  gratifications  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  Pagan 
"  feflivals,    he  granted  them  a  permiliion  to  indulge  them- 

"  felve« 


jiies  and  re- 
proaches 
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ce  NT.       III.    This   addition   of  external   rites   was  alfo 
p  A  "T  lh  defigned   to    remove   the    opprobrious    calumnies, 

which  the  Jewifh  and  Pagan  priefts  call  upon  the 

^T'twI  Chriftians,    on  account  of  the  fimplicity  of  their 
futecaium    worfhip,  efteeming  them  little  better  than  Atheifts, 
becaufe  they  had  no  temples,  altars,  victims,  priefts , 
nor  any  thing  of  that  external  pomp  in  which  the 
vulgar  are  lo  prone  to  place  the  erTence  of  reli- 
gion.    The  rulers  of  the  church  adopted,  there- 
fore,   certain  external  ceremonies,   that  thus  they 
might  captivate  the  fenfes  of  the  vulgar,  and  be 
able  to  refute  the  reproaches  of  their  adverfaries. 
83s  This,  it  mull  be  con  felled,  was  a  very  aukward, 
and,  indeed,  a  very  pernicious  ftratagemj    it  was 
obfeuring  the  native  luftre  of  the  gofpel,  in  order 
to  extend  its  influence,  and  making  it  lofe,  in  point 
of  real  excellence,  what  it  gained  in  point  of  po- 
pular efteem.     Some  accommodations  to  the  in- 
firmities of  mankind,    fome  prudent  inftances  of 
condefcenfion    to    their  invincible   prejudices,    are 
neceffary  in  ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  in  civil  infti- 
tutions ;  but  they  mult  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  not 
to  infpire  ideas,   or  encourage  prejudices  incom- 
patible with  juft  fentiments  of  the  great  object  of 
religious  worfhip,    and  of  the  fundamental  truths 
which  God  has  imparted   by  reafon  and  revelation 
to  the  human  race.     How  far  this  rule  has  been 
difregarded  and  violated,  will  appear  too  plainly  in 
the  progrefs  of  this  hiitory. 


Third  rea-        \y  m  A  third  caufe  of  the  multiplication  of  rites 

fon.  The 
ahufe  of 
Jewifh  rites. 


aWeof6      and  ceremonies  in  the  Chriftian  church,  may  be 


"  (elves  in  the  like  pleafures,  in  celebrating  the  memory  of 
'*  the  holy  martyrs,  hoping,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  they 
**  would  return,  of  their  own  accord,  to  a  more  virtuous  and 
"  regular  courfe  of  life."  There  is  no  fort  of  doubt,  but 
that,  by  this  permiilion,  Grecory  allowed  the  Chriftians  to 
dance,  fport,  and  feall,  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  upon  their 
refpective  feftivals,  and  to  do  every  thing  which  the  Pagans 
were  accuftomed  to  do  in  their  temple?,  during  the  feafts  cele- 


brated in  honour  of  their  gods. 


deduced 


II. 

Hart  II. 
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deduced  from  the  abufe  of  certain  titles  that  diftin-  cent. 
guifhed  the  facerdotal  orders  among  the  Jews. 
Every  one  knows,  that  many  terms  ufed  in  the 
New  Teftament,  to  exprefs  the  different  parts  cf 
the  Chriftian  doctrine  and  worfhip,  are  borrowed 
from  the  Jewifh  law,  or  have  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  inftituted  by  Mo- 
ses. The  Chriftian  doctors  did  not  only  imitate 
this  analogical  manner  of  fpeaking,  but  they  even 
extended  it  further  than  the  apofdes  had  done. 
And,  though  in  this  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
reproach,  yet  the  confequences  of  this  method  of 
fpeaking  became,  through  abufe,  detrimental  to 
the  purity  of  the  gofpel.  For,  in  procefs  of  time, 
many  aliened,  whether  through  ignorance  or  arti- 
fice, is  not  eafy  to  determine,  that  thefe  forms  of 
fpeech  were  not  figurative,  but  highly  proper,  and 
exactly  fui table  to  the  nature  of  the  things  they 
were  defigned  to  exprefs.  The  bifhops,  by  an 
innocent  allufion  to  the  Jewifh  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing, had  been  called  chief  priefts ;  the  elders,  or 
prefbyters,  had  received  the  title  of  priefts,  and 
the  deacons  that  of  Levites.  But,  in  a  little  time, 
thefe  titles  were  abufed  by  an  afpi,  ing  clergy,  who 
thought  proper  to  claim  the  fame  rank  and  tuition, 
the  fame  rights  and  privileges,  that  were  conferred 
with  thole  titles  upon  the  minifters  of  religion  un- 
der the  Mofaic  dilpenfacion.  Hence  the  rife  of 
tithes,  fir  ft  fruits,  fp  Undid  garments,  and  many 
other  circumftances  ot  external  grandeur,  by  which 
ecclefiaftics  were  eminently  diftinguifhed.  In  like 
manner  the  companion  of  the  Chriftian  oblations 
with  the  Jewifh  victims  and  facrifites,  produced 
a  multitude  of  unneceflary  rites,  and  was  the  oc- 
cafion  of  introducing  that  erroneous  notion  of  the 
encharift,  which  reprefents  it  as  a  real  facrificey 
and  not  merely  as  a  commemoration  of  that  g:eat 
offering,  that  was  once  rnade  upon  the  crofs  for  the 
iins  of  mortals, 

V.  The 
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cent.  V.  The  profound  refpect  that  was  paid  to  the 
Part  ii.  Greek  ar|d  Roman  myJhrieSy  and  the  extraordinary 
-  fanctity  that  was  attributed  to  them,  was  a  further 


Fourth  rea-   circumftance  that  induced  the   Chriftians  to  give 

Jon,  The  .  .  fc> 

imyaiion  of  their  religion  a  myftic  airy  in  order  to  put  it  upon 
roy("iicten  an  eclual  *00t>  *n  point  of  dignity,  with  that  of 
the  Pagans.  For  this  purpofe,  they  gave  the 
name  of  myfteries  to  the  institutions  of  the  gofpel, 
and  decorated  particularly  the  holy  facrament 
with  that  foiemn  title.  They  ufed  in  that  facred 
inftitution,  as  alfo  in  that  of  baptilm,  feveral  of 
the  terms  employed  in  the  Heathen  myfteries ;  and 
proceeded  lb  far,  at  length,  as  even  to  to  opt  fome 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  thefe  re- 
nowned myfteries  confifted  [/>].  This  imitation 
began  in  the  eaftern  provinces  ;  but  after  the  time 
of  Adrian,  who  firit  introduced  the  Mysteries 
among  the  Latins  [7],  it  was  followed  by  the 
Chriftians,  who  dwelt  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
empire.  A  great  part,  therefore,  of  the  fervice 
of  the  church,  in  this  century,  had  a  certain  air  of 
the  Heathen  myflerics,  and  refemblcd  them  con- 
fiderably  in  many  particulars. 
Fifth  rea-  VI.  It  may  be  yet  further  obfcrved,  that  the 

fvmboUc6  cuftom  of  teaching  their  religious  doctrines  by 
manner  of  images ,  affions ,  figns ,  and  other  fenfiblc  reprefenta- 
I,feCaiIJfJn  tions,  which  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  and, 
theeaaem  indeed,  in  almoft  all  the  eaftern  nations,  was  an- 
other caufe  of  the  increafe  of  external  rites  in  the 
church.  As  there  were  many  perfons  of  narrow 
capacities,  whofe  comprehenfion  fcarcely  extended 
beyond  fenfible  objects,  the  Chriftian  doctors 
thought  it  advifeable  to  inftruct  fuch  in  the  eflen- 


[p]  See,  for  many  examples  of  this,  Isaac  Casaubon, 
Exercitat.  xvi.  in  Jnnales  Baronii,  p.  478,  9,  &c.  edit.  Genev. 
1654.  Toll  1  us,  Injign.  itineris  Italici  Not.  p.  151.  163. 
Spanheim's  Notes  to  his  French  translation  of  Julian's 
Cafars,  p.  13-2,  134.   Clarkson  on  Liturgies,  p.  ^6.  42,  43. 

[$>]   Spartiak,  Hadrian)  c.  xiii.  p.  xv.  edit,  of  Obrecht. 

tial 


juuons. 
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tial  truths  of  the  gofpel,  by  placing  thefe  truths,  c  en  t. 
as  it  were,  before  their  eyes,  under  fenfible  images.  Pa  r't  lu 
Thus  they  adminiftered  milk  and  honey,  which  was  - 
the  ordinary  food  of  infants,  to  fuch  as  were  newly 
received  into  the  church,  fhewing  them,  by  this 
fign,  that  by  their  baptifm  they  were  born  again, 
and  were  bound  to  manifest  the  fimpiicity  and  in- 
nocence of  infants  in  their  lives  and  converfations. 
Certain  military  rites  were  borrowed  to  exprefs  the 
new  and  folemn  engagements,  by  which  Chriftians 
attached  themfelves  to  Christ  as  their  leader  and 
their  chiefs  and  the  ancient  ceremony  of  manu- 
mijfwn  was  ufed  to  fignify  the  liberty  of  which  they 
were  made  partakers,  in  confequence  of  their  re- 
demption from  the  guilt  and  dominion  of  fin,  and 
their  deliverance  from  the  empire  of  the  prince  of 
darknefs  [r]. 

VII.  If  it  be  confidered,   in  the  hrft  place,  that  sixth  rea- 
the  Chriftians  who    compofed  the    church,    were  ion'  Preju" 

r  *  *"  ^    dices   ot 

Jev/s  and  Heathens,  accuftomed,  from  their  birth,  converted 
to  various  infignificant  ceremonies  and  fuperfti-  entile*. 
tious  rites  j  and  if  it  be  alfo  confidered,  that  fuch 
a  long  courfe  of  cuftom  and  education  forms  pre- 
judices that  are  extremely  obftinate  and  difficult 
to  be  conquered,  it  will  then  appear,  that  nothing 
le!s  than  a  continued  miracle  could  have  totally 
prevented  the  entrance  of  all  fuperftitious  mixtures 
into  the  Chriftian  worfhip.  A  fingle  example  will 
tend  to  the  illuftration  of  this  matter.  Before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  all  the  eaftern  nations  per- 
formed divine  worihip  with  their  faces  turned  to 
that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  fun  difplays  his 
rifing  beams.  This  cuftom  was  founded  upon 
a  general  opinion,  that  God,  whofe  ejfence  they 
looked  upon  to  be  light,  and  whom  they  confi- 
dered as  circumfcribed  within  certain  limits, 
dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  firmament,  from  whence 

[r]  See  Ed m .  Me  r i l l i i  Obfervat,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. 

he 
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c  e  n  t,  he  fends  forth  the  fun,    the  bright  image  of  his 

Pa^tH    benignity  and  glory.     They,    who  embraced  the 

■  Chriftian    religion,     rejected,     indeed,     this    grofs 

error,  but  they  retained  the  ancient  and  univerfal 

cuftom   of  worfhipping   towards   the    eaft,    which 

fprung   from    it.       Nor  is    that  cuftom  abolifhed 

even    in   our  times,    but   ftill   prevails  in  a  great 

number  of  Chriftian  churches.     From  this  fame 

fource  arofe  various  rites  among  the  Jews,  which 

many  Chriftians,   efpecially  thole  who  live  in  the 

eaftern  countries,   obferve  religioufly  at  this  very 

day  [j]. 

5?,ft!]e  VIII.   We  (hall  take  no  more  than  a  brief  view 

Chriftian  .  . 

•ffcmbiies.  or  thele  rites  and  ceremonies,  iince  a  particular 
confideration  of  them  would  lead  us  into  endlefs 
difcuffions,  and  open  a  field  too  vaft  to  be  com- 
prehended in  Inch  a  compendious  hiftory  as  we 
here  give  of  the  Chriftian  church.  The  firft 
Chriftians  affembled  for  the  purpofes  of  divine 
worfhip,  in  private  houfes,  in  caves,  and  in  vaults, 
where  the  dead  were  buried.  Their  meetings  were 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  week;  and,  in  fome  places, 
they  affembled  alfo  upon  the  Jeventh,  which  was 
celebrated  by  the  Jews.  Many  alfo  obferved  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Christ  was 
betrayed ;  and  the  fxth,  which  was  the  day  of  his 
crucifixion.  The  hour  of  the  day  appointed  for 
holding  thefe  religious  affemblies,  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  different  times  and  circumftances  of 
the  church;  but  it  was  generally  in  the  evening 
after  fun-fet,  or  in  the  morning  before  the  dawn. 
During  thefe  facred  meetings,  prayers  were  re- 
peated [/],  the  holy  fcriptures  were  publicly  read, 

[j]  See  Spencer,  De  legibus  ritualibus  Hebraorum*  Pro* 
legom.  p.  9.  edit.   Cambridge. 

[/]  There  is  an  excellent  account  given  of  thefe  prayers, 
and  of  the  Chriilian  worfhip  in  general,  in  Tertullian's 
Apology,  ch.  xxxix.  which  is  one  of  the  moll:  noble  productions 
of  ancient  times. 

fhort 
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fhort  difcourfes,  upon  the  duties  of  Chriftians,  were  c  E  N  T« 
addreffed  to  the  people,  hymns  were  fung,   and  a  pARt  ii. 

portion  of  the  oblations,   prefented  by  the  faithful,  > 

was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  iup- 
per  and  the  feafts  of  charity. 

IX.    The  Chriftians  of  this  century  celebrated  Dilutes 
anniverfary  fettivals  in  commemoration  of  the  death  time  of 
and  reiurreciion  of  Christ,    and  of  the  effufion  i"?1"5 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apoftles.     The  day  the  pafchal 
v/hich  was  obferved  as  the  anniverfary  of  Christ's  feafi' 
death,    was   called   the  pafchal  day,    or  pafTover, 
becaufe  it  was  looked  upon  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  on  which  the  Jews  celebrated  the  feaft  of  that 
name.     In  the  manner,     however,     of  obferving 
this  folemn  day,  the  Chriftians  of  the  Lejfer  Afia 
differed  much  from  the  reft,  and  in  a  more  efpe- 
cial  manner  from  thoft  of  Rome.     They  both,  in- 
deed,  failed  during  the  great  week   (fo  that  was 
called  in  which  Christ  died)/ and  afterwards  cele- 
brated, like  the  Jews,  a  facred  feaft,  at  which  they 
distributed  a  pafchal  lamb  in  memory  of  our  Sa- 
viour's laft  flipper.'  But  the  Afiatic  Chriftians  kept 
this  feaft  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  tlit  firft  Jewifh 
month,   at  the  time  that  the  Jews  celebrated  their 
padbver,  and,  three  days  after,  commemorated  the 
refurreclion  of  the  triumphant  Redeemer.      They 
arBrmed,  that  they  had  derived  this  cuftom  from 
the  apoftles  John  and  Philip;   and  pleaded  more- 
over, in  its  behalf,  the  example  of  Christ  him- 
feifj  who  held  his  pafchal  feaft  on  the  fame  day  that 
the  Jews  celebrated  their  paffbver.     The  weftern 
churches    obferved    a    different    method.      -They 
celebrated  their  pafchal   feaft    on    the  night  that 
preceded  the  anniverfary  of  Chrift's  refurreclion, 
and    thus  connected    the   commemoration  of  the 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  with  that  of  his  victory  over 
death   and  the  grave.      Nor  did  they  differ  thus 
from  the  Afiatics,  without  alleging    alfo  apoftolic 
authority  for  what  they  did  -3  for  they  pleaded  that 
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cent,  of  St.   Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  iuftincation  of 
Part  ii.  their  conduct  in  this  matter. 

X.  The  Afiatic   rule   for  keeping  the  pafchal 

lfo^o?"3"  feaft,  was  attended  with  two  great  inconveniencies, 
them,  and  to  which  the  Chriftians  at  Alexandria  and  Rcmey 
grcfsr/r°*  ar,d  tne  whole  weftern  churches,  refufed  to  fubmit. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  Afiatics  celebrated 
their  feftival  the  fame  day  that  Christ  is  laid  to 
have  ate  the  pafchal  lamb  with  his  difciples,  this 
.  occafioned  an  inevitable  interruption  in  the  fail  of 
the  great  week,  which  the  other  churches  looked 
upon  as  almoft  criminal,  at  leaft  as  highly  inde- 
cent. Nor  was  this  the  only  inconveniency  arifing 
from  this  rule  -,  for  as  they  celebrated  the  memory 
of  Christ's  refurrection,  precifely  the  third  day 
after  their  pafchal  flipper,  it  happened,  for  the 
moft  part,  that  this  great  feftival  (which  after- 
wards was  called,  by  the  Latins,  pafcba,  and  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  Eafter)  was  held  on 
other  days  of  the  week  than  the  firft.  This  cir- 
cumftance  was  extremely  difpieafing  to,  by  far, 
the  greateit  part  of  the  Chriftians,  who  thought 
it  unlawful  to  celebrate  the  refurrection  of  our 
Lord,  on  any  day  but  Sunday,  as  that  was  the  day 
on  which  this  glorious  event  happened.  Hence 
arofe  fharp  and  vehement  contentions  between  the 
Afiatic  and  weftern  Chriftians.  About  the  middle 
of  this  century,  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  venerable  Polycarp  came  to  Rome  to 
confer  with  Anicet,  bilhop  of  that  fee,  upon  this 
matter,  with  a  view  to  terminate  the  warm  dif- 
putes  it  had  occafioned.  But  this  conference, 
though  conducted  with  great  decency  and  mode- 
ration, was  without  effect..  Polycarp  and  Ani- 
cet were  only  agreed  in  this,  that  the  bonds  of 
charity  were  not  to  be  broken  on  account  of  this 
controverfy;  but  they  continued,  at  the  fame 
time,  each  in  their  former  fentiments,  nor  could 
the  Afiatics  be  engaged  by  any  arguments  to  alter 
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the  rule  which  they   pretended  to  have  received  cent. 
by  tradition  from  St.  John  [«].  part  tf. 

XI.  Towards   the   conclusion  of  this  century, 

Victor,  bifhop  of  Rome,  took  it  into  his  head  to  ^yJrncc\m 
force  the  Afiatic  Chriftians,  by  the  pretended  au-  pan '  be- 
thority  of  his  laws  and  decrees,  to  follow  the  rule  AfiScl^ni 
which  was  obferved  by  the  weiiern  churches  in  this  Romans, 
matter.  Accordingly,  after  having  taken  the  ad- 
vice of  fome  foreign  bilhops,  he  wrote  an  im- 
perious letter  to  the  Afiatic  prelates,  commanding 
them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  weftern  Chrif- 
tians  with  refpect  to  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
feftival  of  Eafter.  The  Afiatics  anfwered  this 
lordly  fummons  by  the  pen  of  Polycrates,  bi- 
fhop of  Ephe/us,  who  declared  in  their  name,  and 
that  with  great  fpirit  and  refolution,  that  they 
would  by  no  means  depart,  in  this  matter,  from 
the  cuftom  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancef- 
tors.  Upon  this,  the  thunder  of  excommunica- 
tion  began  to  roar.  Victor,  exafperated  by  this 
refolute  anfwer  of  the  Afiatic  bilhops,  broke  com- 
munion with  them,  pronounced  them  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  his  brethren,  and  excluded  them 
from  all  fellowship  with  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
excommunication,  indeed,  extended  no  further  -> 
nor  could  it  cut  off  the  Afiatic  bilhops  from  com- 
munion with  the  other  churches,  whofe  bifhops 
were  far  from  approving  the  conduct,  of  Vic- 
tor [w~\.  The  progrefs  of  this  violent  divTenfion 
was  Hopped  by  the  wife  and  moderate  remon- 
ftrances,  which  Iren^us,  bifhop  of  Lyons,  ad- 
drefitrd  to  the  Roman  prelate  upon  this  occafion, 
in  which  he  (hewed  him  the  imprudence  and  in- 

[«]  Eusebius,  HiJi.Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiv\  p.  127.  and 
lib.  v.  cap.  xx'iv.  p.  193. 

[w]  This  whole  affair  furnimes  a  ftriking  argument,  among 
the  multitude  that  may  be  drawn  from  ecclefiailical  hiilory, 
againft  the  fupremacy  and  univerfal  authority  of  the  bifhop 
of  Rome. 
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cent,  juftice  of  the  ftep  he  had  taken,  and  alfo  by  the 
p  A  I/t  ii    i°n&  letter  which  the  Afiatic  Chriftians  wrote  in 
\  their  own  juftification.     In  confequence  therefore 
of  this  ceffation  of  arms,  the  combatants  retained 
each  their  own  cuftoms,  until  the  fourth  century, 
when  the    council   of  Nice  abolifhed  that  of  the 
Afiatics,  and  rendered  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  Eafter    the   fame    through    all   the   Chriftian 
churches  [#]. 
Theceie-         XII.    In    thefe   times,    the    facrament  of  the 
\™\lxf%     Lord's-fupper  was  celebrated,  for  the  moft  part, 
fupper.         on  Sundays,   and  the  ceremonies  obferved  upon 
.that  occafion  were  fuch  as  follow:  A  part  of  the 
bread   and  wine,  which  was  prefented  among  the 
other  oblations  of  the  faithful,  was  feparated  from 
the  reft,  and  confecrated  by  the  prayers  of  the 
bifhop.     The  wine  was   mixed  with  water,    and 
the  bread   was  divided  into  feveral  portions.     A 
part  of  the  confecrated  bread  and  wine  was  car- 
ried to  the  fick  or  abfent  members  of  the  church, 
as  a  teftimony  of  fraternal  love,  fent  to  them  by 
the  whole  fociety  [j].     It  appears   by  many  and 
undoubted   teftimonies,    that   this   holy  rite    was 
looked  upon  as  effential  to  falvation  ;    and  when 
this  is  duly  confidered,  we   fhall  be  lefs  difpofed 
'to.  cenfure,    as  erroneous,    the   opinion  of  thofe 
who  have  affirmed  that  the  Lord's-fupper  was  ad- 

t^  [x]  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  note  here,  refers  as  for  an 
ampler  account  of  this  controverfy  to  his  Ccmmentar.  de  rebus 
Cbrijiianerum  ante  Ccnfiantinum,  M.  p.  435.  He  had  faid  in 
that  work,  that  Fay  d  it  had  perceived  the  error  of  the  com- 
mon opinion,  concerning  the  difputes  that  arofe  in  the  church 
about  the  time  of  keeping  Halter.  But  here  he  retraces  this 
encomium,  and,  after  a  fecond  reading  of  Faydit's  book, 
finds  himfelf  obliged  to  declare,  that  that  writer  has  entirely 
miffed  the  true  itaie  of  the  queftion.  See  the  account  of  this 
controverfy,  that  is  given  by  the  learned  Heuman,  in  one  of 
the  trcatifes  of  hi:  Syl/oge,  or  collection  of  fmall  pieces. 

HenricusRixnerus,  De  ritibus  <veterum  Chrljliano- 
rum*  circa  Eucbat ijliam,  p.  155,  &c. 

miniftered 
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miniftered  to  infants  during  this  century  [z].  The  cent. 
feafts  of  charity,  that  followed  the  celebration  of  P A \\  II# 

che   Lord's- fupper,     have    been    mentioned    al-  

ready. 

XIII.  The  facrament  of  baptifm  was  admi-  Baptifm. 
niftered  publicly  twice  every  year,  at  the  feftivals 
of  Eafter  and  Pentecoft,  or  Whitfuntide  [a], 
either  by  the  bifhop,  or  the  prefbyters,  in  confe- 
fequence  of  his  authorization  and  appointment. 
The  perfons  that  were  to  be  baptized,  after  they 
had  repeated  the  Creed,  confeffed  and  renounced 
their  fins,  and  particularly  the  devil,  and  his 
pompous  allurements,  were  immeried  under  wa- 
ter, and  received  into  Christ's  kingdom  by  a 
folemn  invocation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft, 
according  to  the  exprefs  command  of  our  BlefTed 
Lord.  After  baptifm,  they  received  the  Jign  of 
the  crofs,  were  anointed,  and,  by  prayers  and  im- 
pofition  of  hands,  were  folemnly  commended  to 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  dedicated  to  his  fervice ; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  received  milk  and 
honey,  which  concluded  the  ceremony  \b~\.  The 
reafons  of  this  particular  ritual  coincide  with  what 
we  have  faid  in  general  concerning  the  origin  and 
caufes  of  the  multiplied  ceremonies  that  crept 
from  time  to  time  into  the  church. 

Adult  perfons  were  prepared  for  baptifm  by 
abftinence,  prayer,  and  other  pious  exercifes.  Ic 
was  to  anfwer  for  them  that  fponfors  or  godfa- 
thers were  firft  inftituted,  though  they  were  after- 
wards admitted  alfo  in  the  baptifm  of  infants  [*•]. 

[z]  See  Jo.  Frid.  Mayer,  Dijf.  de  Eucbariftia  Infantum  ; 
as  alfo  Zornius  Hi  for.  Eucbariji.  Infantum ,  publifhed  at 
Berlin,   1736. 

[a]  See  Wall's  Hiflcry  of  Infant  Baptifm;  and  Vics» 
COME's  De  ritibus  B  apt  if  mi. 

[6]  See  Tertulli an  on  Baptifm. 

[c]  See  Ge  r  h .  a  Mast  r i c H t,  De  fufceptcribus  infantium  ex 
baptifmo  ;  though  he  is  of  a  different  opinion  in  this  matter, 
and  thinks  that  fponfors  were  not  ufed  in  the  baptifm  of  adult 

P  z  perfons. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Concerning  the  herefies  and  dlvifions  that  troubled  the 
church  during  this  century. 

c  en  ?.  i     AMONG  the  many  fects  which  divided  the 
Part  ii.  Chriftian  church  during  this  century,  it  is 

— natural  to  mention,  in  the  firft  place,  that  which 

in  the10"'  an  attachment  to  the  Mofaic  law  feparated  from 
church,  oc-  t]ie  reft  0f  xhe\r  Chriftian  brethren.  The  firft 
the  jews/  rife  of  this  feci:  is  placed  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  For,  when  this  emperor  had,  at  length, 
razed  Jerufalem>  entirely  deftroyed  even  its  very 
foundations,  and  enacted  laws  of  the  fevereft  kind 
againfl  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewifh  people  -,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Chriftians,  who  lived  in 
Palefiine,  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  with 
the  Jews,  abandoned  entirely  the  Mofaic  rites, 
and  chofe  a  bifhop  named  Mark,  a  foreigner  by 
nation,  and  confequently  an  alien  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Ifr  a  el.  This  ftep  was  highly  (hock- 
in^  to  thofe,  whofe  attachment  to  the  Mofaic 
rires  was  violent  and  invincible ;  and  fuch  was 
the  cafe  of  many.  Thefe,  therefore,  feparated 
themfelves  from  the  brethren,  and  founded  at 
Peray  a  country  of  Paleftine,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  particular  afTemblies,  in  which 
the  law  of  Moses  maintained  its  primitive  dig- 
nity, authority,  and  luftre  \cT\. 
Origin  of  jj    Tj  j     bo(3        f  judaizing  Chriftians,  which 

the  Naza-        ■  it*  i     /V 

renes  and     fet   Christ   and   Moses  upon   an  equal  toot  in 


Ebionites. 


persons.  See  alfo  Wall's  HiJIory  of  Infant  Bapt[fm.  (£?*  See 
moreover  upon  this  fubject,  Isaaci  Jundt,  Arg.  de  Sufcep- 
torum  Baptifmaliian  engine  Garment  at  to,  publifhed  at  StraJbuYg 
in  tHe  yea*-  1759,  of  which  an  account  may  be  feen  in  the 
Bibliotb.    dss  Sciences    et   des  Beaux  Arts,    torn.   vi.    part.   i. 

[d]  Vid.  Sulpitius  Severus,  HiJI.  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xxxi.  p.  245. 
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point  of  authority,    was    afterwards  divided  into  cent. 
two  feds,    extremely  different  both  in  their  rites  Pa^  1U 

and  in   their  opinions,   and   diftinguifhed  by  the  ■ 

names  of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  The  former 
are  not  placed  by  the  ancient  Chriftians  in  the 
heretical  regifter  [<?]  -,  but  the  latter  were  confi- 
dered  as  a  feci:,  whofe  tenets  were  deftructive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion. Thefe  feels  made  ufe  of  a  go/pel,  or  hiftory 
of  Christ,  different  from  that  which  is  received 
among  us,  and  concerning  which  there  have 
been  many  difputes  among  the  learned  [/].  The 
term  Nazarenes  was  not  originally  the  name  of  a 
fed,  but  that  which  diftinguifhed  the  difciples 
of  Jesus  in  general.  And  as  thofe,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Chriftians,  received  the  name  of 
Nazarenes  among  the  Jews,  this  latter  name  was 
not  confidered  as  a  mark  of  ignominy  op  con- 
tempt. Thofe,  indeed,  who,  after  their  fepa- 
ration  from  their  brethren,  retained  the  title  of 
Nazarenes,  differed  much  from  the  true  difciples 
of  Christ,  to  whom  that  name  had  been  ori- 
ginally given :  "  they  held,  that  Christ  was 
<c  born  of  a  virgin,  and  was  alfo  in  a  certain  nian- 
u  ner  united  to  the  divine   nature  -,  they  refufed 

[<?]  Epiphanius  was  the  firft  writer  who  placed  the  Naza- 
renes in  the  lilt  of  heretics.  He  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  is  very  far  from  being  remarkable  either  for  his  fidelity  or 
judgment. 

K5*  [f]  This  gofpel,  which  was  called  indifcriminately  the 
gofpel  of  the  Nazarenes  or  Hebrews,  is  certainly  the  fame 
with  the  gofpel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  gofpel  of  the  xu 
apoftles,  and  is  very  probably  that  which  St.  Paul  refers  to, 
Galatians,  ch.  i.  ver.  6.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  his  readers, 
for  an  account  of  this  gofpel,  to  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex 
Apocrypb.  Nov.  Tefl.  torn.  i.  p.  355.  and  to  a  work  of  his 
own,  intitled,  Vindicia  contra  Tolandi  Nazarettum,  p.  112. 
The  reader  will,  however,  find  a  frill  more  accurate  and  fatis- 
faclory  account  of  this  gofpel,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Jones's  incomparable  Method  of 
fettling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Tcflament, 
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c  e  n  t.  cc  to  abandon  the  ceremonies    prefcribed  by  the 
Part  ii    "  law  °f  Moses,  but  were  far  from   attempting 

- —  "  to  impofe  the  obfervance  of  thefe  ceremonies 

cc  upon  the  Gentile  Chriflians  ;  they  rejected  alfo 
cc  all   thofe    additions    that    were   made    to    the 
<c  Mofaic   inftitucions    by  the  Pharifees  and   the 
Cf  doctors  of  the  law  [g]  ;"   and  from   hence  we 
may    eafily   fee  the  reafon  why  the  greateft  part 
of  the    Chriftians  treated    the    Nazarenes   with  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  gentlenefs  and  for- 
bearance, 
tbionites.         III.    It  is  a  doubtful  matter  from  whence  the 
doubtful?"    Ebionites  derived  their  name,  whether  from  that 
of  fome  of  their  principal  doctors,  or  from  their 
poverty  [&].      One  thing,    however,    is    certain, 
and   that   is,    that  their  fentiments  and  doctrines 
were   much   more   pernicious    than   thofe    of  the 
Nazarenes  [*].      For   though   they   believed   the 
celeftial  miffion  of  Christ,  and  his  participation 
of  a  divine  nature,  yet  they   regarded  him  as   a 
man  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature.     They,  moreover,  af- 
ferted,    that    the    ceremonial    law,    inftituted    by 
Moses,  was  not  only  obligatory  upon  the  Jews, 
but  alio  upon  all  others  ;  and  that  the  obfervance 
of    it    was    efTential   to    ialvation.     And    as    St. 
Paul   had  very  different  fentiments  from  their^ 

|jr]  See  Mich,  le  Qui  en,  Adnot.  ad '  T)atnafcenumy  torn.  i. 
p.  82,  83  ;  as  alfo  a  difiertation  of  the  fame  author,  De  Na- 
xarenis  et  eorum  fide,  which  is  the  feventh  of  thofe  that  he  lias 
fubjeined  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Damafcenus. 

[b]  See  Fabric,  ad  Philofir.  de  Hatrefibus,  p.  8 1  j  as  alfo 
Ittigius,  De Hctrefibus  aui  ApoJiolicL 

t^  [/']  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  looked  upon  thefe  two 
feels  as  differing  very  little  from  one  another.  He  attributes 
to  them  both  much  the  fame  doctrines,  and  alleges  that  the 
Ebionites  had  only  made  fome  fmall  additions  to  the  old  Na- 
zarene  fyftem.  See  the  New  and  full  Method  of  fettling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Tejlamcm,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 
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concerning  the  obligation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  cent. 
and    had    oppofed    the    obfervance    of  it  in   the  pA"T  n. 
warmeft    manner,    fo   of  confequence    they   held  ■ 
this     apoftle     in     abhorrence,     and    treated    his 
writings  with  the  utmoft   difrefpecT.     Nor    were 
they  only    attached    to    the    rites    inftituted    by 
Moses  ;    they   went   ftill  further,    and    received, 
with  an  equal  degree  of  veneration,    the   fuper- 
ftitions  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  ceremonies  and 
traditions    which    the    Pharifees    prefumptuoufly 
added  to  the  law  [£]. 

IV.  Thefe  oblcure  and  unfrequented  heretical  Se^s  that 
afTemblies  were  very  little  detrimental  to  the  th°  orie°n?ai 
Chriftian  caufe,  which  fuffered  much  more  from "phiiufophy. 
thofe  feels,  whofe  leaders  explained  the  doctrines 
of  Chriftianity  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
dictates  of  the  oriental  philofophy  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil.  The  oriental  doctors,  who,  be- 
fore this  century,  had  lived  in  the  greateft  ob- 
fcurity,  came  forth  from  their  retreat  under  the 
reign  of  Adrian  [/],  expofed  themfelves  to 
public  view,  and  gathered  together,  in  various 
provinces,  afTemblies,  whofe  numbers  were  very 
considerable.  The  ancient  records  mention  a 
great  number  of  thefe  demi-chriftian  feels,  many 
of  which  are  no  further  known  than  by  their  di- 
ftinguifhing  names,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only 
circumftance  in  which  they  differ  from  each 
other.     One  divifion,  however,   of  thefe  oriental 

[k]  Iren^us,  lib.  i.  Contra  Hotref.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  105. 
edit.  Malfueti.  Epiphanius  gives  a  large  account  of  the 
Ebionites,  H&ref.  xxx.  But  he  deferves  little  credit,  fince  he 
confefTes  (§  3.  p.  127.  and  §  4.  p.  141.)  that  he  had  con- 
founded the  Sampfasans  and  Elcefaites  with  the  Ebionites, 
and  alfo  acknowledges,  that  the  firft  Ebionites  were  Grangers 
to  the  errors  with  which  he  charges  them. 

[/]  Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  898. 
Cyprian  us,  epiil.  lxxv. 

P  4  Chriftians, 
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cent.  Chriftians,    may  be  confidered  as    real  and   im- 
ii. 

Part  II 


portant,  fince  the  two  branches   it  produced  were 


vaftly  fupet  ior  to  the  reft  in  reputation,  and  made 
more  noiie  in  the  world,  than  the  other  multi- 
plied fubdivifions  of  this  pernicious  fed:.  Of  this 
famous  divifion,  one  branch,  which  arofe  in  Afiay 
preferved  the  oriental  doctrine  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  unmixed  with  other  fenti- 
ments  and  opinions ;  while  the  other,  which  was 
formed  in  Egypt>  made  a  motley  mixture  of  this 
philofophy  with  the  tenets  and  prodigies  adopted 
in  the  religious  fyftem  of  that  fuperftitious  coun- 
try. The  doctrine  of  the  former  fur  pa  (Ted  in 
fimplicity  and  perfpicuity  that  of  the  latter,  which 
confifted  of  a  vaft  variety  of  parts,  fo  artfully 
combined,  that  the  explication  of  them  became  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty. 

V.  Among  the  doctors -of  the  Afiatic  branch, 
the  firft  place  is  due  to  Elxai,  a  Jew,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is  faid  to  have 
formed  the  feet  of  the  Elcefaites.  This  heretic, 
though  a  Jew,  attached  to  the  worfhip  of  one 
God,  and  full  of  veneration  for  Moses,  cor- 
rupted, neverthelefs,  the  religion  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  by  blending  with  it  a  multitude  of  fictions 
drawn  from  the  oriental  philofophy  j  pretending 
alfo,  after  the  example  of  the  Efienes,  to  give  a 
rational  explication  of  the  law  of  Moses,  he  re- 
duced it  to  a  mere  allegory.  It  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  proper  to  obferve,  that  fome  have  doubted, 
whether  the  Elcefaites  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  Chriftian  or  the  Jewifh  fects  -s  and  Epipha- 
nius,  who  was  acquainted  with  a  certain  produc- 
tion of  Elxai,  expreffes  his  uncertainty  in  this 
matter.  Elxai,  indeed,  in  that  book  mentions 
Christ  with  the  h  gheft  encomiums,  without, 
however,  adding  any  circumftance  from  whence 
it  might  be  concluded  with  certainty,  that  Jesus 

of 
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of    Nazareth    was    the    Christ    of    whom    he  c  e  n  t. 

11. 

Part  II. 


ipoke  [m~\. 


VI.  If  then  Elxai  be  improperly  placed 
among-  the  leaders  of  the  feet  now  under  confi-  Sat«rniau», 
deration,  we  may  place  at  its  head  Saturninus  gant fancies, 
of  Antioch,  who  is  one  of  the  firft  Gnoftic  chiefs 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  He  held  the  doctrine  of 
two  principles,  from  whence  proceeded  all  things ; 
the  one  a  wife  and  benevolent  deity ;  and  the  other, 
matter,  a  principle  ejfentially  evil,  and  which  he 
fuppofed  under  the  fuperintendence  of  a  certain 
intelligence  of  a  malignant  nature.  cc  The  world 
M  and  its  firft  inhabitants  were  (according  to  the 
<c  fyftem  of  this  raving  philofopher)  created  by 
cc  ieven  angels,  which  prefided  over  the  feven 
<c  planets.  This  work  was  carried  on  without 
cc  the  knowledge  of  the  benevolent  deity,  and  in 
<c  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  material  principle. 
cc  The  former,  however,  beheld  it  with  appro- 
<c  bation,  and  honoured  it  with  feveral  marks  of 
<{  his  beneficence.  He  endowed  with  rational 
cc  fouls  the  beings  who  inhabited  this  new 
€C  fyflem,  to  whom  their  creators  had  imparted 
cc  nothing  more  than  the  mere  animal  life;  and 
cc  having  divided  the  world  into  feven  parts,  he 
"  diftributed  them  among  the  feven  angelic  archi- 
"  tecls,  one  of  whom  was  the  god  of  the  Jews ; 
"  and  referved  to  himlelf  the  fupreme  empire 
"  over  all.  To  thefe  creatures,  whom  the  bene- 
cc  volent  principle  had  endowed  with  reafonable 
<c  fouls,  and  with  difpofitions  that  led  to  good- 
cc  nefs  and  virtue,  the  evil  being,  to  maintain  his 
"  empire,  added  another  kind,  whom  he  formed 
iC  of  a  wicked  and  malignant  character;  and 
<c  hence  the  difference  we  fee  among  men.    When 

[;;;]  Euseb.  Hiji.  Ecclef.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  234. 
Epiphanius,  Haref.  xix.  §  3.  p.  41.  Theodoretus, 
fabul.  liar tt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  221. 
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the  creators  of  the  world  fell  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Supreme  Deity,  God  fent  from 
heaven  into  our  globe,  a  reftorer  of  order,  whofe 
name  was  Christ.  This  divine  conqueror 
came  clothed  with  a  corporeal  appearance, 
but  not  with  a  real  body ;  he  came  to  deftroy 
the  empire  of  the  material  principle,  and  to  point 
out  to  virtuous  fouls  the  way  by  which  they 
rnuft  return  to  God.  This  way  is  befet  with 
difficulties  and  fufferings;  fince  thofe  fouls, 
who  propofe  returning  to  the  Supreme  Being 
after  the  diffolution  of  this  mortal  body,  muft 
abftain  from  wine,  nefn,  wedlock,  and,  in 
fhort,  from  every  thing  that  tends  to  fenfual 
gratification,  or  even  bodily  refrefhment." 
Saturninus  taught  thefe  extravagant  doctrines 
in  Syria,  but  principally  at  Antioch,  and  drew 
after  him  many  difciples  by  the  pompous  appear- 
ance of  an  extraordinary  virtue  \n\ 

VII.  Cerdo  the  Syiian,  and  Marcion,  fon 
to  the  bifhop  of  Pontus,  belong  to  the  Afiatic 
feci:,  though  they  began  to  eftablifh  their  doctrine 
at  Rome,  and  having  given  a  turn  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent to  the  oriental  fuperflition,  may  themfelves 
be  confidered  as  the  heads  of  a  new  feci:  which 
bears  their  names.  Arnidft  the  obfcurity  and 
doubts  that  render  fo  uncertain  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  two  men,  the  following  fact  is  incanteft- 
able,  viz.  That  Cerdo  had  been  fpreading  his 
doctrine  at  Rome  before  the  arrival  of  MaRcioinf 
there  j  and  that  the  latter  having,  through  his 
own  mifconduct,  forfeited  a  place  to  which  he 
afpired  in  the  church  of  Rome,  attached  himfelf, 
through  refentment,  to  the  impoftor  Cerdo,  and 
propagated  his  impious  doctrines  with  an  aftonilh- 


[«]   Iren.'Eus,  Hb.  i.  c.  xxiv.    Eikseb.  Hi/}.  Ecclef.  lib.iv. 
cap.    vii.      Tkeodoret.    Fabul.    Haret.    lib.    i.    cap.    ii. 
Ep ifhan.  Harref.  xxiix.    Theodore t.  Fabul.  Bar.  lib,  i, 
.1  .  ii. 
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ing  fuccefs  throughout  the  world.     cc  After  the  c  e  n  t. 
"  example  of  the  oriental  doctors,  they  held  the  Pairt  u. 

Cf  exiftence   of  two  principles,  the  one  perfectly  • 

"  goody    and  the   other  perfectly    evil.     Between 
"  thefe,  they   imagined  an   intermediate   kind  of 
<c  deify,     neither    perfectly    good    nor    perfectly 
<c  evil,  but  of  a  mixed  nature  (fo  Marcion  ex- 
<(  preiTes  it),  and  fo  far  juft  and  powerful,  as  to 
<c  adminifter    rewards    and    inflict    punifhments, 
Cf  This  middle  deity  is  the  creator  of  this  inferior 
<c  world,  and  the  God  and  legiflator  of  the  Jewijb 
€c  nation ;    he  wages  perpetual  war  with  the  evil 
"  principle;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  afpire 
"  to  the  place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ambi- 
€C  tioufly  attempt  fubjecting  to  their  authority  all 
"  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.     The    Jews    are 
cc  the  fubjects  of  that  powerful  genius  who  formed 
((  this  globe:    the  other  nations,  who  worfhip  a 
"  variety  of  gods,  are  under  the  empire  of  the 
((  evil  principle.     Both  thefe  conflicting  powers 
ct  exercife  oppreflions  upon  rational  and  immor- 
"  tal  fouls,  and  keep  them  in  a  tedious  and  mi- 
cc  ferable    captivity.       Therefore     the    Supreme 
"  God,  in   order  to  terminate   this   war,  and  to 
"  deliver  from  their  bondage  thofe    fouls    whofe 
"  origin  is  celeflial   and  divine,  lent  to  the  Jews 
"  a   being   mod  like  unto  himielf,    even  his  fon 
"  Jesus  Christ,  clothed  with  a  certain  fhadowy 
cc  refemblance  of  a  body,  that  thus  he  might  be 
"  vifible  to  mortal  eyes.     The  commiilion  of  this 
<c  celeftial   mefTenger  was  to  deftroy  the  empire 
"  both  of  the  evil  principle,  and  of  the  author  of 
<c  this  world,  and  to  bring  back  wandering  fouls 
<c  to   God.     On   this   account,    he   was   attacked 
"  with    inexpreflible    violence    and    fury    by    the 
c*  prince  cf  darknefs,  and  by  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
<c  but  without  effect,  lince,  having  a  body  only  in 
"  appearance,  he  was  thereby  rendered  incapable 
«  of"  fuffering.      Thofe    who   follow   the    facred 

"  directions 
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cent.  (c  directions   of  this  celeftial  conductor,    mortify 
Part  ii.  "  tne  body  by  failings  and   aufterities,    call  off 

« <f  their  minds  from  the  allurements  of  fenfe,  and, 

"  renouncing  the  precepts  of  the  god  of  the 
<c  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  turn  their 
"  eyes  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  fhall,  after 
death,  afcend  to  the  manfions  of  felicity  and 
perfection."  In  confequence  of  all  this,  the 
rule  of  manners,  which  Marcion  prcfcribed  to 
his  followers,  was  exceffively  auflere,  containing 
an  exprefs  prohibition  of  wedlock,  of  the  ufe  of 
wine,  flefh,  and  of  all  the  external  comforts  of  life. 
Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  this  fevere  difci- 
pline,  great  numbers  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Marcion,  of  whom  Lucan,  or  Lucian,  Seve- 
rus,  Blastes,  and  principally  Apelles,  are  faid 
to  have  varied,  in  lbme  things,  from  the  opi- 
nions of  their  mailer,  and  to  have  formed  new 
feels  [0]. 
Eardefanes.  VIII.  Bardesanes  and  Tatian  are  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  fchool  of  Valen- 
tine the  Egyptian.  But  this  notion  is  entirely 
without  foundation,  fince  their  doctrine  differs  in 
many  things  from  that  of  the  Valentin ians, 
approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  oriental  phi- 
lofophy  concerning  the  two  principles.  Barde- 
sanes, native  of  Edejfa,  was  a  man  of  a  very 
acute  genius,  and  acquired  a  mining  reputation 
by  his  writings,  which  were  in  great  number, 
and  valuable  for  the  profound  erudition  they 
contained.  Seduced  by  the  fantaftic  charms  of 
the  oriental  philofophy,  he  adopted  it  with  zeal, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  with  certain  modifications, 

[0]  See  Iren;eus,  Epiph an ius,  and  particularly  Ter- 
tullian's  Five  Books  againji  the  Marcionites,  with  his  Poem 
again/}  M  a  r  c  i  o  n  ,  and  the  Dialogue  againji  the  Marcionites, 
which  is  generally  afcribed  to  Origen.  See  alfo  Tille- 
mont's  Memoir est  and  Beausosre's  Hiftcire  du  Manicbeifme, 
torn.  ii.  p.  6$. 

that 
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that   rendered    his    fyftem   lefs    extravagant  than  cent. 
that  of  the  Marcionites,  againft  whorn  he  wrote  P  AJRn;  lu 

a  very  learned  treatife.     The  fum  of  his  doctrine  • 

is  as  follows:  "  There  is  a  Supreme  God,  pure 
cc  and  benevolent,  abfolutely  fr?t  from  all  evil 
cc  and  imperfection  -,  and  there  is  alfo  a  prince  of 
"  darknefs,  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  diforder,  and 
<c  mifery.  The  Supreme  God  created  the  world 
<c  without  any  mixture  of  evil  in  its  compofition ; 
"  he  gave  exiftence  alfo  to  its  inhabitants,  who 
cc  came  out  of  his  forming  hand,  pure  and  incor- 
cc  rupt,  endued  with  fubtle  ethereal  bodies,  and 
<c  fpirits  of  a  celeftial  nature.  But  when,  in 
"  procefs  of  time,  the  prince  of  darknefs  had  en- 
cc  ticed  men  to  fin,  then  the  Supreme  God  per- 
"  mitted  them  to  fall  into  fluggifa  and  grofs 
cc  bodies,  formed  of  corrupt  matter  by  the  evil 
€c  principle  -,  he  permitted  alfo  the  depravation 
cc  and  diforder  which  this  malignant  being  intro- 
"  duced  both  into  the  natural  and  the  moral 
<c  world,  defigning,  by  this  permiflion,  to  punifh 
cc  the  degeneracy  and  rebellion  of  an  apoftate 
Cf  race;  and  hence  proceeds  the  perpetual  con- 
€C  fli£t  between  reafon  and  paffion  in  the  mind  of 
€*  man.  It  was  on  this  account,  that  Jesus 
<c  defcended  from  the  upper  regions,  clothed 
<c  not  with  a  real,  but  with  a  celeftial  and  aerial 
cc  body,  and  taught  mankind  to  fubdue  that 
<c  body  of  corruption  which  they  carry  about 
<c  with  them  in  this  mortal  life;  and,  by  abfti- 
<c  nence,  faftingy  and  contemplation ,  to  difengage 
cc  themfelves  from  the  fervitude  and  dominion  of 
cc  that  malignant  matter,  which  chained  down  the 
<c  foul  to  low  and  ignoble  purfuits.  Thofe,  who 
<c  hear  the  voice  of  r^his  divine  inftructor,  and 
cc  fubmit  themfelves  to  his  difcipline,  fhall,  after 
<c  the  diffolution  of  this  terreftrial  body,  mount 
cc  up  to  the  manfions  of  felicity,  clothed  with 
<c  ^ethereal  vehicles,   or  celeftial   bodies/'     Such 

was 
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c  e  n  t.  was  the  doclrine  of  Bardesanes,  who  afterwards 
Part  if.  abandoned  the  chimerical  part  of  this  fyftem,  and 


returned  to  a  better  mind ;  though  his  feci  fub- 
fifted  a  long  time  in  Syria  [p~\. 

IX.  Tatian,  by  birth  an  AfTyrian,  and  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Justin  Martyr*  is  more  diftinguifhed, 
by  the  ancient  writers^  on  account  of  his  genius 
and  learning,  and  the  exceffive  and  incredible 
aufterity  of  his  life  and  manners,  than  by  any 
remarkable  errors  or  opinions  which  he  taught 
his  followers.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
teftimony  of  credible  writers,  that  Tatian  looked 
upon  matter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  there- 
fore recommended,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
mortification  of  the  body  ;  that  he  d ill ingui (lied 
the  creator  of  the  world  from  the  Supreme  Being ; 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body;  and  cor- 
rupted the  Chriftian  religion  with  leveral  other 
tenets  of  the  oriental  philofophy.  He  had  a 
great  number  of  followers,  who  were,  after  him, 
called  Tatianifts  [q~\,  but  were,  neverthelefs, 
more  frequently  diftinguifhed  from  other  feels  by 
names  relative  to  the  aufteritv  of  their  manners. 
For  as  they  rejected,  with  a  fort  of  horror,  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  and  ab- 
ftained  from  wine  with  fuch  a  rigorous  obftinacy, 
as  to  ufe  nothing  but  water  even  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's-fupper  -,    as    they  macerated   their 

[/>]  See  the  writers  that  give  accounts  of  the  ancient  here- 
fies,  as  alio  Eusebius,  HijL  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxx.  p.  1 5 1 . 
Origen,  Dial,  contra  Marcionitasy  §  3.  p.  70.  edit.  Wet- 
ftenii.  Frid.  Strunzii,  Hift.  Bardejanis,  &c.  BeausO- 
BRE,  Hi/,  du  Manicb.  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

[q~\  We  have  yet  remaining  of  the  writings  of  Tatian, 
an  Oraticn  addrefied  to  the  Greeks.  As  to  his  opinions,  they 
may  be  gathered  from  Clemens  Alexakdrikus,  Stromat. 
lib.  iii.  p.  460.  Epipkanius,  Hare/,  xlvi.  cap.  i.  p.  391. 
Origen,  De  oratione,  cap.  xiii.  p.  77,  of  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion. None,  however,  of  the  ancients  have  written  pro- 
fefiedly  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Tatian. 

bodies 
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bodies  by  continual  fadings,  and  lived  a  fevere  life  cent. 
of  celibacy    and  abftinence,    fo  they   were  called  Parh^  jx 
Encratites  *,  Hydroparaftates  j- ,  and  Apotactites  J.   . 

X.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  confidered  the  doc-  ~.        ,. 
trine  of  the  Afiatic  Gnoftics.    Thofe  of  the  Egyp-  fentiment* 
tian  branch  differ  from  them   in  general  in  this,  ^GaST" 
that  they  blended  into  one  mafs   the.  oriental  phi-  *i«. 
lofophy  and  the  Egyptian  theology ;  the  former  of 
which  the  Afiatics   preferved  unmixed  in  its  ori- 
ginal fimplicity.     The  Egyptians  were,  moreover, 
particularly  diftinguifhed  from  the  Afiatic  Gnof- 
tics, by  the  following  difference  in  their  religious 
fyftem,   viz.    1.  That  though,  befides   the  exist- 
ence  of  a  deity,  they  maintained  that  alfo  of  an 
eternal  matter,  endued  with  life  and  motion,  yet 
they  did  not  acknowledge  an  eternal  principle  of 
darknefs,    or  the  evil   principle  of  the   Perfians. 
2.  They  fuppofed  that  our  Bleffed  Saviour  was  a 
compound  of  two  perfons,  of  the  man  Jesus,  and 
of  Christ  the  fon  of  God;  that  the  divine  nature 
entered  into  the  man  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptifed 
by  John  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  departed  from 
him  when  he  was  feized  by  the  Jews.     3.  They 
attributed    to   Christ   a  real,  not  an  imaginary 
body;    though    it    muft  be    confefled,    that  they 
were   much   divided  in  their  fentiments  on   this 
head.     4.  Their  difcipline,  with  refpect  to  life  and 
manners,  was  much  lefs  fevere  than  thofe  of  the 
Afiatic  feci:,  and  feems,  in  fome  points,  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  corruption  and  paffions  of 
men. 

XL  Basilides  has  generally  obtained  the  firfl  Bafiiidw. 
place  among  the  Egyptian  Gnoftics.  "  He  ac- 
<c  knowledged  the  exiftence  of  one  Supreme  God, 
cc  perfect  in  goodnefs  and  wifdom,  who  produced 
<f  from  his  own  fubftance  feven  beings,  or  reons, 
"  of  a  mod  excellent  nature.  Two  of  thefe 
cc  xons,  called  Dynamis  and  Sophia  (i.  e.  power 
c<  and   wijdoni),    engendered   the    angels  of   the 

*  Or  temperate.         f  Or  drinkers  of  water.        %  Renoun^-ers. 

"  higheft 


tt 
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c  f  n  t.  "  higher}  order.     Thefe  angels  formed  an  heaven 
Par'tii.  cc  f°r  tne^r   habitation,    and  brought  forth  other 

cc  angelic  beings,  of  a  nature  fomewhat  inferior 

cc  to  their  own.  .  Many  other  generations  of  an- 
<c  gels  followed  thefe,  new  heavens  were  alfo 
<c  created,  until  the  number  of  angelic  orders, 
"  and  of  their  refpedlive  heavens,  amounted  to 
<c  three  hundred  and  Jixty-five^  and  thus  equalled 
the  days  of  the  year.  All  thefe  are  under  the 
empire  of  an  omnipotent  Lord,  whom  Basili- 
des  called  Abraxas"  This  word  (which  was 
certainly  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians  before  his 
time)  contains  numeral  letters  to  the  amount  of 
36$,  and  thereby  expreffes  the  number  of  heavens 
and  angelic  orders  above  mentioned. [r],     <c  The 

cc  inha- 

[r]  We  have  remaining  a  great  number  of  gems,  and  re- 
ceive more  from  Egypt  from  time  to  time,  on  which,  befide 
other  figures  of  Egyptian  tafte,  we  find  the  word  Abraxas 
engraved.  See,  for  this  purpofe,  a  work  entitled,  Mac  a  rii 
Abraxas,  feu  de  gemmis  Bajilidianis  difquijitio,  which  was  pub- 
lifticd  at  Antwerp,  with  feveral  improvements  by  Jo.  Chifle- 
tius,  in  4.1:0.  in  1657.  See  alfo  Montfaucon,  Palatograph. 
Greec.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  177.  All  thefe  gems  are  fuppofed 
to  come  from  Basi  li  d  e-s,  and  therefore  bear  his  name.  Moft 
of  them,  however,  contain  the  marks  of  a  fuperitition  too 
grofs  to  be  attributed  even  to  an  half  Chriftian,  and  bear  alfo 
emblematic  characters  of  the  Egyptian  theology.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  juft  to  attribute  them  all  to  Basi li  des  (who,  though 
erroneous  in  many  of  his  opinions,  was  yet  a  follower  of 
Christ),  but  fuch  of  them  only  as  carry  fome  mark  of  the 
Chriftian  doctrine  and  difcipline. — There  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  old  Egyptian  word  Abraxas  was  appropriated  to  the 
governor  or  lord  of  the  heavens,  and  that  Basilides,  having 
learned  it  from  the  philofophy  of  his  nation,  retained  it  in  his 
religious  fyftem.  SeeBEAUSOBRE,  Hi/},  du  Manicheifme,  vol .  ii. 
p.  51.  and  alfo  Jo.  Bap t.  Passe ri,  in  his  DiJ/crt.  de  gemmis 
Bajilidianis,  which  makes  a  part  of  that  fplendid  work  which 
he  publiihed  at  Florence,  175.O,  De  gemmis  Jielliferis,  torn.  ii. 
p.  221.  See  alfo  the  fentinierits  of  the  learned  Jablonski, 
concerning  the  fignification  of  the  word  Abraxas,  as  they 
are  delivered  in  a  dhTertation  inferted  in  the  feventh  volume  of 
the  Mi/cell.  Leips.  Nova.  Passe  ri  us  affirms,  that  none  of 
thefe  gems  relate  to  Basilides,  but  that  they  concern  only 
magicians,  i.  e.  forcerers,  fortune-tellers,  and  fucn-like  ad- 
venturers. 
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*c  inhabitants     of    the     loweft     heavens,     which  cent. 

u  touched   upon  the  borders  of  the  eternal,  ma-  pA*^  u 

<c  lignant,     and    felf-animated   matter,    conceived  .  ■  > 

lc  the  defign  of  forming  a. world  from  that  con- 

tf  fufed   mafs,  and   of  creating    an    order  of  be- 

<c  ings  to  people  it.     This  defign  was  carried  into 

<c  execution,  and  was  approved  by  the  Supreme 

<c  God,   who,   to  the  animal  life,  with  which  only 

"  the   inhabitants  of  this   new  world  were  at  firft 

"  endowed^  added    a   reafonable   foul,   giving,   at 

u  the  fame  time,  to  the  angels,  the  empire  over 

"  them." 

XII.  ff  Thefe  angelic  beings,  advanced  to  the  The**o* 
c<  government  of  the  world  which  they  had  created,  mf°j^  crrors 
cc  fdly  by  degrees,  from  their  original  purity,  and  fjfterm 
*f  manifefted  foon  the  fatal  marks  of  their  depra- 
cc  vity  and  corruption.  They  not  only  endea- 
<c  voured  to  efface  in  the  minds  of  men  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  they  might 
<c  be  worfhipped  in  his  ftead,  but  alfo  began  to 
"  war  againft  one  another,  with  an  ambitious 
"  view  to  enlarge,  every  one,  the  bounds  of  his 
<c  refpective  dominion.  The  moft  arrogant  and 
"  turbulent  of  all  thefe  angelic  ipirits,  was  that 
cc  which  prefided  over  the  Jewifh  nation.  Hence 
<c  the  Supreme  God,  beholding  with  companion 
"  the  miferable  (late  of  rational  beings,  who 
"  groaned  under  the  contefts  of  thefe  jarring 
ic  powers,  fent  from  heaven  his  fon  Nus,  or 
"  Christ,  the  chief  of  the  aons,  that,  joined  in 
"  a  fubftantial  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  he 
€C  might  reftore  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
"  God,   deftroy  the  empire  of  thofe  angelic  na- 

venturers.  Here,  however,  this  learned  man  feerns  to  go  too 
far,  fince  he  himfelf  acknowledges  (p.  225.)  thac  be  bad  feme  - 
times  found y  on  thefe  gems,  <vej}iges  of  the  errors  of  BasiljDES. 
Thefe  famous  monuments  ftand  yet  in  need  of  an  interpreter, 
but  of  fuch  a  one  as  can  join  circumfpeciion  to  diligence  and 
erudition. 

Vol.  L  Q^  "  tures 
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€€  tures  which  prefided  over  the  world,  and  parti- 
<c  cularly  that  of  the  arrogant  leader  of  the  Jewifh 
"  people.  The  god  of  the  Jews,  alarmed  at 
"  this,  fent  forth  his  minifters  to  feize  the  man 
"  Jesus,  and  put  him  to  death.  They  executed 
"  his  commands,  but  their  cruelty  could  not 
"  extend  to  Christ,  againft  whom  their  efforts 
"  were  vain  [j],  Thofe  fouls,  who  obey  the  pre- 
"  cepts  of  the  fon  of  God,  fhall,  after  the  diffolu- 
<c  tion  of  their  mortal  frame,  afcend  to  the  father, 
"  while  their  bodies  return  to  the  corrupt  mafs  of 
"  matter  from  whence  they  were  formed.  Dilb- 
"  bedient  fpirits,  on  the  contrary,  fhall  pafs  fuc- 
"  cefiively  into  other  bodies." 

XIII.  The  doctrine  of  Basilides,  in  point  of 
morals,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  of  mod 
ancient  writers,  was  favourable  to  the  lulls  and 
paflions  of  mankind,  and  permitted  the  practice 
of  all  forts  of  wicltednefs.  But  thofe,  whofe  tefti- 
monies  are  the  moll  worthy  of  regard,  give  a  quite 
different  account  of  this  teacher,  and  reprefent  him 
as  recommending  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  as  having  condemned 
not  only  the  actual  commiffion  of  iniquity,  but 
even  every  inward  propenfity  of  the  mind  to  a 
vicious  conduct.  It  is  true,  there  were,  in  his 
precepts  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life,  fome  things 
which  gave  great  offence  to  all  true  Chriflians. 
For  he  affirmed  it  to  be  lawful  for  them  to  conceal 
their  religion,  to  deny  Christ,  when  their  lives 

[* ]  Many  of  the  ancients  have,  upon  the  authority  of  Ire- 
NiEus,accufei  Basilides  of  denyingthe  reality  of  Ch  rist's 
body,  and  (H  maintaining  that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  cruci- 
fied in  his  ftead.  But  this  accufation  is  entirely  groundlefs,  as 
•jnay  be  feen  by  confulting  the  Commcntar.  de  rebus  Chrijiian.  ante 
Conjlant.  p.  354,  &c.  &c.  where  it  is  demonftrated,  that  Basi- 
lides confidered  the  divine  Saviour  as  compounded  of  the  man 
Jesus,  and  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  It  may  be  indeed,  that 
fome  of  the  difciples  of  Basilides  entertained  the  opinion  that 
is  here  unjuitly  attributed  to  their  mailer. 

were 
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were  in  danger,  and  to  partake  of  the  feafts  of  c  e  n  t. 
the  Gentiles  that  were  inftituted  in  confequence  p  A  l*'r  lr 
of  the  facrifices  offered  to  idols.     He  endeavoured  ■ 

alfo  .to  diminifti  the  glory  of  thofe  who  fuffered 
martyrdom  for  the  caufe  of  Christ  ;  impioufly 
maintained,  that  they  were  more  heinous  finners 
than  others,  and  that  their  fufferings  were  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  punifhment  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  divine  juftice.  Though  ne  was  led  into 
this  enormous  error,  by  an  abfurd  notion  that  all 
the  calamities  of  this  life  were  of  a  penal  nature, 
and  that  men  never  fuffered  but  in  confequence 
of  their  iniquities,  yet  this  rendered  his  principles 
greatly  fufpected,  and  the  irregular  lives  of  fome 
of  his  difciples  feemed  to  juftify  the  unfavourable 
opinion  that  was  entertained  concerning  their 
matter  [/]. 

XIV.  But  whatever  may  be  faid  of  Basilides,  CarPocrate»„ 
it  is  certain,  that  he  was  far  furpaffed  in  impiety 
by  Carpocrates,  who  was  alfo  of  Alexandria, 
and  who  carried  the  Gnoflic  blafphemies  to  a  more 
enormous  degree  of  extravagance  than  they  had 
ever  been  brought  by  any  of  that  tedi.  His  phi- 
lofophical  tenets  agree,  in  general,  with  thole  of 
the  Egyptian  Gnoftics.  He  acknowledged  the 
exiftence  of  a  Supreme  God,  and  of  the  aons 
derived  from  him  by  fucceflive  generations.  He 
maintained  the  eternity  of  a  corrupt  matter,  and 
the  creation  of  the  world  from  thence  by  angelic 
powers,  as  alfo  the  divine  origin  of  fouls  unhappily 
imprifoned  in  mortal  bodies,  &V.  But  betide 
thefe,  he  propagated  other  fentiments  and  maxims 
of  a  horrid  kind.  He  afTerted  that  Jesus  was  born 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,   and  was  diftinguifhed  from  the 

[t]  For  a  further  account  of  Basilides,  the  reader  may 
confuhREK.  Massuet,  Divert,  in  I.mtiee.um,  and  Be  ausobre, 
Hiji.  du  Mankbeifme,  vol.ii.  p.  8. 

Q^2  reft 
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cent,  reft  of  mankind  by  nothing  but  his  fuperior  forti- 
Part  ii.  tuc^e  and    greatnefs   of  foul.     His    doctrine  alfo, 

.j« —  with   refped    to   practice,    was   licentious    in    the 

higheft  degree;  for  he  not  only  allowed  his  dif- 
ciples  a  full  liberty  to  fin,  but  recommended  to 
them  a  vicious  courfe  of  life.,  as  a  matter  both  of 
obligation  and  necefiity ;  afTerting,  that  eternal 
falvation  was  only  attainable  by  thofe  who  had 
committed  all  forts  of  crimes,  and  had  daringly 
filled  up  the  meafure  of  iniquity.  It  is  almoft 
incredible,  that  one  who  maintained  the  exiftence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  acknowledged  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  could  entertain  fuch 
monftrous  opinions  as  thefe.  One  would  infer, 
indeed,  from  certain  tenets  of  Carpocrates, 
that  he  adopted  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
Gnoftics  concerning  Christ,  and  acknowledged 
alio  the  laws  which  this  divine  Saviour  impofed 
upon  his  difciples.  But  notwithftanding  this,  it 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  precepts  and  opi- 
nions of  this  Gnoiiic  are  fjll  of  impiety  ;  fince  he 
held  that  lulls  and  pafTions,  being  implanted  in  our 
nature  by  God  himfelf,  were  confequently  void  of 
guilt,  and  had  nothing  criminal  in  them;  that  all 
actions  were  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and 
were  rendered  good  or  evil  only  by  the  opinions 
of  men,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  ftate ;  that  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  that  all  things  fhould  be  pof- 
fefTed'in  common,  the  female  fex  not  excepted; 
but  that  human  laws,  by  an  arbitrary  tyranny, 
branded  thofe  as  robbers  and  adulterers,  who  only 
"  ufed  their  natural  rights.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that,  by  thefe  tenets,  all  the  principles  of  virtue 
were  deftroyed,  and  a  door  opened  to  the  moil: 
horrid  licentioufnefs,  and  to  the  moil  profligate  and 
enormous  wickednefs  [#]. 

[a]    See  Eu'E'ft.   Contra  HcereJ.  cap.  xxv.   Clemens  Alex. 
SiWiaifi,  Jib.  iii.  p.  5 II. 

XV.  Va- 
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XV.  Valentine,  who  was  likewife  an  Egyp-  cent. 
tian  by  birth,  was  eminently  diftingui fried  from  all  Part  ii# 
his  brethren  by  the  extent  of- his  fame,  and  the  ■ 

multitude  of  his  followers.     His  feci,  which  took  VaIenme- 
rife   at  Rome,   grew   up  to  a  (late  of  confidence 
and  vigour  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  fpread  itfelf 
through  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  with  an  amazing 
rapidity.     The    principles    of  Valentine    were, 
generally   fpeaking,  the    fame    with  thofe  of  the 
Gnoftics,  whofe  name  he    aflumed,  yet  in   many 
things  he  entertained  opinions  that  were  particular 
to   himfelf.     "  He    placed,   for   inftance,    in  the 
"  pleroma   (fo  the    Gnoftics  called  the  habitation 
"  of  the  deity)  thirty  teons,  of  which  the  one  half 
cc  were   male,  and  the  other  female.     To  thefe 
he  added  four  others,  which    were  of  neither 
fex,  viz,  Horus,  who  guarded   the   borders  of 
the  pier oma,  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  Jesus. 
The  youngefl  of  the  <eons,   called  Sophia  (i.  e. 
wifdom),  conceived  an   ardent  defire  of  com- 
cc  prehending  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
cc  and,    by  the  force   of  this  propenfity,  brought 
cc  forth  a  daughter,  named  Achamoth.     Achamoth, 
cc  being  exiled  from  the  pleroma,  fell  down  into 
<c  the   rude   and    undigefted   mafs    of  matter,    to 
<c  which  fhe  gave   a  certain  arrangement ;    and, 
(C  by  the  affiftance  of  Jesus,   produced  the  demi- 
cc  urge,  the  lord  and  creator  of  all  things.     This 
<c  demiurge  feparated  the  fubtile  or  animal  matter 
<c  from  that  of  the  grofTer,    or   more  terreftrial 
cf  kind ;  out  of  the  former  he  created  the  fuperior 
<c  world,  or  the  vifible  heavens ;  and  out  of  the 
Cf  latter    he    formed    the    inferior  world,    or  this 
*c  terraqueous    globe.     He    alio    made    man,    in 
<c  whofe    compofition    the    fubtile    and    alfo    the 
cc  proffer  matter  were  both  united,    and    that  in 
cc  equal  portions  j  but  Achamoth,    the    mother  of 
<c  demiurge,    added    to    thefe   two    fubfcances,    of 
iC  which  the  human  race  was  formed,  a  Jpiritual 

Qj  "  and 
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cent.  «  and  celeftial  Jubftance"     This  is  the  fum  of  that 
p  a  "t  ii.  intricate  and  tedious  fable,   that  the  extravagant 
i  '   brain  of  Valentine  impofed  upon  the  world  for 
a  fyftem  of  religious  philofophy ;  and  from  this  it 
appears,  that,  though  he  explained  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  of  the  human  race  in  a  more  fubtle 
manner  than  the  other  Gnoftics,  yet  he  did  not 
differ  from  them  in  reality.     His  imagination  was 
more  wild  and  inventive  than  that  of  his  brethren; 
and  this  is  manifeft  in  the  whole  of  his  doctrine, 
which  is  no  more  than  Gnofticifm,  fet  out  with 
fome  fupernumerary  fringes,  as  will  further  appear 
from  what  follows. 
His  idle  XVI.  <c  The  creator  of  this  world,  according  to 

"  Valentine,  arrived,  by  degrees,  to  that  pitch 
"  of  arrogance,  that  he  either  imagined  himfelf 
u  to  be  God  alone,  or,  at  leaft,  was  defirous  that 
<c  mankind  fhould  confider  him  as  fuch.  For  this 
«  purpofe,  he  fent  forth  prophets  to  the  Jewifh 
<f  nation,  to  declare  his  claim  to  the  honour  that 
c<  is  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  this  alfo 
«f  the  other  angels  that  prefide  over  the  different 
ct  parts  of  the  univerie  immediately  fet  them- 
<c  felves  to  imitate  his  ambition.  To  chaftife  this 
tc  lawlefs  arrogance  of  demiurge^  and  to  illuminate 
the  minds  of  rational  beings  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  and  fupreme  Deity,  Christ  appeared 
cc  upon  earth,  compofed  of  an  animal  and  fpi- 
cc  ritual  fubftance,  and  clothed,  moreover,  with 
Cf  an  aerial  body.  This  Redeemer,  in  defcending 
<c  upon  earth,  parTed  through  the  womb  of  Ma- 
cc  ry,  as  the  pure  water  flows  through  the  un- 
cc  tainted  conduit.  Jesus,  one  of  the  fupreme 
cc  <*onsy  was  fubftantially  united  to  him,  when 
"  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  waters  of  Jor- 
c<  dan.  The  creator  of  this  world,  when  he  per- 
cc  ceived  that  the  foundations  of  his  empire  were 
"  fhaken  by  this  divine  man,  caufed  him  to  be 
C(  apprehended  and  nailed  to  the  crofs.  But  be- 
i  if  fore 
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"  fore  Christ  fubmitted  to  this  punifhment,  not  cent. 
"  only  Jesus  the  fon  of  God,  but  alfo  the  ra-  Parh4  !L 
cc  tional  foul  of  Christ,  afcended  up  on  high,  . 
<c  fo  that  only  the  animal  foul  and  the  etherial 
"  body  fuffered  crucifixion.  Thofe  who,  aban- 
<c  doning  the  fervice  of  falfe  deities  and  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  live  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  fubmit  the  ani- 
mal and  fenfual  foul  to  the  difcipline  of  reafon, 
fhall  be  truly  happy  :  their  rational  and  alfo  their 
fenfual  fouls  fhall  afcend  to  thofe  glorious  feats 
of  blifs  which  border  on  the  pleroma  \  and  when 
all  the  parts  of  the  divine  nature,  or  all  fouls  are, 
purified  thoroughly  and  feparated  from  matter, 
then  a  raging  fire,  let  loofe  from  its  prifon,  fhall 
fpread  its  flame  throughout  the  univerfe,  and 
dirTolve  the  frame  of  this  corporeal  world." 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Valentine  and  the 
Gnoftics ;  fuch  alfo  are  the  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philofophy,  and  they  may  be  fummed  up  in  the 
following  propofitions :  This  world  is  a  compound 
of  good  and  evil.  Whatever  is  good  in  it,  conies 
down  from  the  Supreme  God,  the  father  of  lights, 
and  to  him  it  jhall  return:  and  then  the  world  jh all 
be  entirely  defrayed  \w~\. 

XVII. 

[w]  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  for  the  information  of  thofe 
who  defire  a  more  copious  account  of  the  Valentinian  herefy, 
that  almoft  all  the  ancient  writers  have  written  upon  this  fub- 
jecTt,  efpecially  Iren^us,  Libro  primo  contra  Haref.  Ter- 
tullian,  ina  particular  tr  eatife  upon  that  matter ;  Clemens 
Alex.  &c.  Among  the  moderns,  fee  Jo.Franc.Budd^us, 
Diflert.  de  harefi  Valentiniana,  in  his  introduction  to  his  hiftory 
of  the  Hebrew  philofophers,  which  diflertation  gave  occafion 
to  many  difputes  concerning,  the  origin  of  this  herefy.  Some 
of  the  moderns  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  with  reafon, 
this  obfcure  and  abfurd  dodrine  of  the  Valentinians.  See,  for 
this  purpofe,  the  following  authors:  ^owerain  Platomfme 
devolje,  ch.  viii.  p.  68 .  Camp.'Vitringa,  Obferv.  Sacr. 
lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  131.  Beausobre,  Hijioire  du  Manicheifme, 
p.  548.  J ac.  Basnage,  Hijl.  des  Juifs,  torn.  iii.  p.  729. 
Peir,   Fay  d  it,  E<laira£emvns  fur  VHijl.  Ealfta/t.  des  deux 
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XVII.  We  learn  from  ancient  writers,  that  the 
feci:  of  the  Valentinians  was  divided  into  many 
branches.  One  of  thefe  was  the  feet  of  the  Pto- 
lemaites,  fo  called  from  their  chief  Ptolemy, 
who  differed  in  opinion  from  his  matter  Valen- 
tine, with  refpecl,  both  to  the  number  and  nature 
Thegreater.  of  the  .-eons.  Another  of  thefe  was  the  {e€z  of  the 
Secundians,  whofe  chief  Secundus,  one  of  the 
principal  followers  of  Valentine,  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  two  eternal  principles,  viz  light  and 
darhiefsy  from  whence  arofe  trie  good  and  the  evil 
that  are  obfervable  in  the  univerfe.  From  the 
fame  fource  arofe  the  feci:  uf  Heracleon,  from 
vyhofe  writings  Clemens  and  Origen  have  made 
many  extracts  j  as  alfo  that  of  the  Marcofians, 
whofe  leaders  Marc  and  Colobarsus  added  many 
abfurd  fictions  to  thofe  of  Valentine  -,  though  it 
is  certain,  at  the  fame  time,  that  many  errors 
were  attributed  to  them,  which  they  did  not 
maintain  jV],  I  omit  the  mention  of  fome  other 
feds,  to  which  the  Valentinian  herefy  is  faid  to 
have  given  rife.  Whether,  in  reality,  they  all 
fprung  from  this  fource,  is  a  queftion  of  a  very 
doubtful  kind,  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  errors 
into  which  the  ancients  have  failen,  in  tracing 
out  the  origin  of  the  various  fects  that  divided  the 
church  [j]. 

XVIII. 

premiers  Siecfes.  How  vain  all  fuch  endeavours  are,  might  eafily 
be  fiiewn  j  nay,  Valentine  himfelf  has  determined  the 
matter,  by  acknowledging  that  his  doctrine  is  abfolutely  and 
entirely  different  from  that  of  other  Christians. 

K3*  j\v]  Marc  did  not  certainly  entertain  all  the  opinions 
that  are  attributed  to  him.  Thofe,  however,  which  we  are 
certain  that  he  adopted,  are  fufficient  to  convince  us  that  he 
was  out  of  his  fenfes.  He  maintained,  among  other  crude 
fancies,  that  the  plenitude  and  perfection  of  truth  refided  in  the 
Greek  alphabet  \  and  alleges  that,  as  the  reafon  why  Jesus 
Christ  was  called  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 

\y\  Concerning  thefe  fcfts,  the  reader  will  find  fomething 
fuller  in  IrenvEus,  and  the  other  ancient  writers;  and  a  yet 
more  learned  and  fatisfattory  account  in  Grabe's  Spicilegium 

Pair. 
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XVIII.  It  is  not  necefTary  to  take  any  partial-  cent. 
lar  notice  of  the  more  oblcure  and  lefs  confider-  pAllr 

able  of  the  Gnoftic  fects,   of  which   the  ancient -^ 

writers  fcarcely  mention  any  thing  but  the  name,  ^ef,efs 
and   one  or   two   of   their  diflinguifhing   tenets,  able. 
Such  were  the  Adamites,  who  are  faid  to  have 
profefTed  an  exact  imitation  of  the  primitive  ftate 

of  innocence;  the  Cainites,  who  treated  as  faints, 
with  the  utmoft  marks  of  admiration  and  refpect, 
Cain,  Corah,  Dathan,  the  inhabitants  of  So- 
dom, and  even  the  traitor  Judas.  Such  alio 
were  the  Abelites,  who  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  but  neglected  to  fulfil  its  principal 
end,  even  the  procreation  of  offspring ;  the  Seth- 
ites,  who  honoured  Seth  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  the  fame  perfon  with 
Christ  ;  the  Florinians,  who  had  Florinus  and 
Blastus  for  their  chiefs  [2],  and  feveral  others. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ancient  doctors, 
deceived  by  the  variety  of  names  that  diftinguifhed 
the  heretics,  may  with  too  much  precipitation 
have  divided  one  feet  into  many;  nay,  it  may  be 
further  queftioned,  whether  they  have,  at  all  times, 
reprefented  accurately  the  nature  and  true  meaning 
of  feveral  opinions  concerning  which  they  have 
written. 

XIX.  The  Ophites,  or  Serpentinians,  a  ridicu-  Ophite*, 
lous  fort  of  heretics,  who   had   for  their  leader  a 

man  called  Euphrates,  deferve  not  the  lowed: 
place  among  the  Egyptian  Gnoftics.  This  feet, 
which   had  its  origin  among  the  Jews,  was  of  a 

Patr.  ct  hLrreticor.  §  2.  p.  69.  82.  There  is  an  ample  account 
of  the  Marcof.ans  in  Irenjeus,  Cojilr.  Har.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv. 
p.  70. 

(t3*  [2]  Here  Dr.  Mosheim  has  fallen  into  a  flight  inaccu- 
racy, in  confounding  the  opinions  of  thefe  two  heretics ;  fince 
it  is  certain,  that  Blastus  was  for  reftoring  the  Jewilh  religion, 
and  celebrated  the  paflbver  on  the  fourteenth  day  ;  whereas 
Florinus  was  a  Valentinian,  and  maintained  the  dodtrine  of 
fhe  fwo principles ,  with  other  Gnoftic  errors. 

more 
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c  ek  t.  more  ancient  date  than  the  Chriftian  religion.  A 
part  of  its  followers  embraced  the  gofpel,  while  the 
other  retained  their  primitive  fuperftition,  and  from 
hence  arofe  the  divifion  of  the  Ophites  into  Chriftian 
and  Anti-chriftian.  The  Chriftian  Ophites  enter- 
tained almoft  the  fame  fantaftic  opinions  that  were 
held  by  the  other  Egyptian  Gnoftics,  concerning 
the  <eons,  the  eternal  matter^  the  creation  of  the 
world  in  oppofition  to  the  will  of  God,  the  rulers 
of  the  /even  planets  that  prefided  over  this  world, 
the  tyranny  of  demiurge,  and  aifo  concerning  Christ 
united  to  the  man  Jesus,  in  order  to  deftroy  the 
empire  of  this  ufurper.  But  befides  thefe,  they 
maintained  the  following  particular  tenet,  from 
whence  alfo  they  received  the  name  of  Ophites,  viz. 
That  the  ferpent,  by  which  our  firft  parents  were 
deceived,  was  either  Christ  himfelf,  or  Sophia, 
concealed  under  the  form  of  that  animal/'  and 
in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  they  are  faid  to 
have  nourifhed  a  certain  number  of  ferpents,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  facred,  and  to  which  they 
offered  a  fort  of  worfhip,  a  fubordinate  kind  of 
divine  honours.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  for 
thofe,  who  made  a  diftinction  between  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  who 
looked  upon  every  thing  as  divine,  which  was  in 
oppofition  to  demiurge,  to  fall  into  thefe  extravagant 
notions. 

XX.  The  fchifms  and  commotions  that  arofe 
in  the  church,  from  a  mixture  of  the  oriental  and 
Egyptian  philofophy  with  the  Chriftian  religion, 
were,  in  the  fecond  century,  increafed  by  thofe 
Grecian  philofophers  who  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  The  Chriftian  doctrine,  concerning 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  two  na- 
tures united  in  our  bleffed  Saviour,  were,  by  no 
means,  reconcileable  with  the  tenets  of  the  fages  . 
and  doctors  of  Greece,  who  therefore  endeavoured 
to  explain  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
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them  comprehenfible.  Praxeas,  a  man  of  genius  cent. 
and  learning,  began  to  propagate  thefe  explications  Pa  ^  jf# 
at  Rome,  and  was  feverely  perfecuted  for  the  errors  • 
they  contained.  Ke  denied  any  real  diftinction  be- 
tween the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  and  main- 
tained that  the  Father,  lble  creator  of  all  things, 
had  united  to  himfelf  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
Hence  his  followers  were  called  Monarchians, 
becaufe  of  their  denying  a  plurality  of  perfons  in 
the  Deity ;  and  alfo  Patropaffians,  becaufe,  ac- 
cording to  Tertullian's  account,  they  believed 
that  the  Father  was  fo  intimately  united  with  the 
man  Christ,  his  fon,  that  he  fuffered  with  him 
the  anguifh  of  an  afflicted  life,  and  the  torments 
of  an  ignominious  death.  However  ready  many 
may  have  been  to  embrace  this  erroneous  doc- 
trine, it  does  not  appear,  that  this  feci  formed 
to  themfelves  a  feparate  place  of  worfhip,  or  re- 
moved themfelves  from  the  ordinary  affemblies  of 
Chriftians  \a\ 

XXI.  An  opinion  highly  refembling  that  now  Theodotus* 
mentioned  was,  about  the  fame  time,  profelfed  at  Artemon- 
Rome  by  Theodotus,  who,  though  a  tanner,  was 
a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  alfo  by  Arte- 
mas,   or  Artemon,    from  whom  the  feet,  of  the 
Artemonites  derived  their  origin.     The  accounts 
given  of  thefe  two  perfons,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
are  not  only  few  in  number,  but  are  alfo  extremely 
ambiguous  and  obfeure.     Their  fentiments,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  they  can  be  collected  from  the  beft 
records,  amount  to  this;    cc  That,   at  the  birth  of 
"  the  man   Christ,   a  certain  divine  energy,   or 
ff  portion  of  the  divine  nature  (and  not  the  per/on 
cc  of  the  father,  as  Praxeas  imagined),  united  it- 
"  felf  to  him." 

It  is  impoffible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  which  of  the  two  was  the  moft  ancient, 

[#]  Tertulliani   Lib.  contra  Praxeam ;   as  alfo  Petri 
WtssELiNGii  Probabilia,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  223. 

Theo- 
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cent.  Theodotus,  or  Artemon  ;  as  alfo  whether  they 
Pa^t  h<  both  taught  the  fame  doctrine,  or  differed  in  their 

. opinions.     One  thing,  indeed,  is  certain,  and  that 

is,  that  the  difciplesof  both  applied  the  dictates  of 
philofophy,  and  even  the  fcience  of  geometry,   to 
the  explication  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine. 
Hermogc-         XXII.  A  like   attachment  to  the  dictates  of  a 
ncs'  prefumptuous  philofophy,  induced  Hermogenes, 

a  painter  by  profeflion,  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of 
Chrittianity  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  thus  to  raife  new 
troubles  in  the  church.  Regarding  matter  as  the 
fountain  of  all  evil,  he  could  not  perfuade  him- 
felf  that  God  had  created  it  from  nothing,  by 
an  almighty  act  of  his  will ;  and  therefore  he  main- 
tained, that  the  world,  with  whatever  it  contains, 
as  alfo  the  fouls  of  men,  and  other  fpirits,  were 
formed  by  the  Deity  from  an  uncreated  and  eter- 
nal mafs  of  corrupt  matter.  In  this  doctrine  there 
were  many  intricate  things,  and  it  manifefdy  jar- 
red with  the  opinions  commonly  received  among 
Chriftians  relative  to  that  difficult  and  almoft  un- 
fearchable  fubject.  How  Hermogenes  explained 
thofe  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  which  oppofed  his 
fyftem,  neither  Tertullian,  who  refuted  it,  nor 
any  of  the  ancient  writers,  inform  us  \b\ 
The  mite-  XXIII.  Thefe  fects,  which  we  have  now  been 
rateietts.  paffing  jn  review,  may  be  jultly  regarded  as  the 
offspring  of  philofophy.  But  they  were  fucceeded 
by  one  in  which  ignorance  reigned,  and  which 
was  the  mortal  enemy  of  philofophy  and  letters. 
Montanus.  It  was  formed  by  Montanus,  an  obfcure  man, 
without  any   capacity  or    ftrength    of  judgment, 


[b]  There  is  yet  extant  a  book  written  by  Tertullian 
againft  Hermogenes,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  latter, 
concerning  matter,  and  the  origin  of  the  world,  are  warmly 
oppofed.  We  have  loft  another  work  of  the  fame  author,  in 
which  he  refuted  the  notion  of  Hermogenes  concerning  the 
Soul. 

2  and 
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and  who  lived   in   a  Phrygian  village   called  Pe-  cent. 
puza.     This  weak   man  was  foolifh  and  extrava-  p    IX*  ir 

gant  enough  to  take  it  into  his  head,  that  he  was  : '• 

the  paraclete,  or  comforter  [c],  which  the  divine 
Saviour,  at  his  departure  from  the  earth,  pro- 
mifed  to  fend  to  his  diiciples  to  lead  them  to  all 
truth.  He  made  no  attempts  upon  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  but  only  declared,  that 
he  was  lent,  with  a  divine  commifllon,  to  give  to 
the  moral  precepts  delivered  by  Christ  and  his 

[c]  Thofe  are  undoubtedly  miftaken,  who  have  aliened  that 
Mont  an  us  gave  himfelf  out  for  the  Holy  Ghofl.  However 
weak  he  may  have  been  in  point  of  capacity,  he  was  not  fool 
enough  to  pufh  his  pretenfions  fo  far.  Neither  have  they,  who 
inform  us  that  Mont  anus  pretended  to  have  received  from 
above  the  fame  fpirit,  or  paraclete,  which  formerly  animated 
the  apollles,  interpreted  with  accuracy  the  meaning  of  this 
heretic.  It  is,  therefore,  neceflary  to  obferve  here,  that 
Mont  anus  made  a  diflinction  between  the  paraclete,  pro- 
mifed  by  Christ  to  his  apollles,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  was 
ihed  upon  them  on  the  day  of  pentecoit ;  and  underflood,  by 
the  former,  a  divine  teacher  pointed  out  by  Christ  under 
the  name  of  paraclete,  or  comforter,  who  was  to  perfect  the 
gofpel  by  the  addition  of  fome  doctrines  omitted  by  our  Sa- 
viour, and  to  call  a  full  light  upon  others  which  were  expreffed 
in  an  obfcure  and  imperfect  manner,  though  for  wife  reafons 
which  fubiilled  during  the  miniitry  of  Christ  ;  and,  indeed, 
Mont  an  us  was  not  the  only  perfon  that  made  this  diilinction. 
Other  Chriftian  doctors  were  of  opinion,  that  the  paraclete, 
promifed  by  Jesus  to  his  difciples,  was  a  divine  ambaffador, 
entirely  diitinct  from  the  Holy  Ghoil,  which  was  fned  up- 
on the  apollles.  In  the  third  century,  Manes  interpreted  the 
promife  of  Ch  r  ist  in  this  manner.  He  pretended  moreover, 
that  he  himfelf  was  the  paraclete ;  and  that,  in  his  perfon,  the 
prediction  was  fulfilled.  Everyone  knows,  that  Mahomet 
entertained  the  fame  notion,  and  applied  to  himfelf  the  pre- 
diction of  Christ,  concerning  the  coming  of  the  paraclete.  It 
was,  therefore,  this  divine  mefTenger  that  Mont  anus  pre- 
tended to  be,  and  not  the  Holy  Ghoil.  This  will  appear, 
with  the  utmoft  evidence,  to  thofe  who  read  with  attention 
the  account  given  of  this  matter  by  Tertullian,  who  was 
the  moil  famous  of  all  the  difcipbs  of  Mont  an  us,  and 
the  mod  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  point  of  his  doc- 
trine. 

apoflles 
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cent,  apoftles  the  finishing  touch  that  was  to  bring  them 
Part  ii.  to  perfection.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  Christ 
and  his  apoftles  made,  in  their  precepts,  many  al- 
lowances to  the  infirmities  of  thofe  among  whom 
they  lived,  and  that  this  condescending  indulgence 
rendered  their  fyftem  of  moral  laws  imperfect  and 
incomplete.  He  therefore  added  to  the  laws  of 
the  gofpel  many  auftere  decifions ;  inculcated  the 
neceftity  of  multiplying  fafts ;  prohibited  fecond 
marriages  as  unlawful;  maintained  that  the  church 
mould  refufe  abfolution  to  thofe  who  had  fallen 
into  the  commifiion  of  enormous  fins ;  and  con- 
♦  demned  all  care  of  the  body,  elpecially  all  nicety 
in  drefs,  and  all  female  ornaments.  The  excemve 
aufterity  of  this  ignorant  fanatic  did  not  flop  here ; 
he  fhewed  the  fame  averfion  to  the  nobleft  em- 
ployments of  the  mind,  that  he  did  to  the  inno- 
cent enjoyments  of  life;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  philofophy,  arts,  and  whatever  favoured  of 
polite  literature,  fhould  be  mercilefsly  banifned 
from  the  Chriftian  church.  He  looked  upon 
thofe  Chriftians  as  guilty  of  a  moil  heinous  tranf- 
greflion,  who  faved  their  lives,  by  flight,  from 
the  perfecuting  fword,  or  who  ranfomed  them, 
by  money,  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel  and  mer- 
cenary judges.  I  might  mention  many  other 
precepts  of  the  fame  teacher,  equal  to  thefe  in 
feverity  and  rigour. 
The  fuccefs  XXIV.  It  was  impoflible  to  fuffer,  within  the 
of  Monta-    ^oimcjs  Gf  me   church,    an  enthufiaft,    who  gave 

nus  and  hts  '  r  ° 

doarinc.  himfelf  out  for  a  teacher ;  whole  precepts  were 
fuperior  in  fanctity  to  thofe  of  Christ  himfelf, 
and  who  impofed  his  auftere  difcipline  upon 
Chriftians,  as  enjoined,  by  a  divine  authority, 
and  dictated  by  the  oracle  of  celeftial  wifdom, 
which  fpoke  to  the  world  through  him.  Befides, 
his  difmal  predictions  concerning  the  difafters 
that  were  to  happen  in  the  empire,  and  the  ap- 
proaching 
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proaching   deftruction   of    the   Roman    republic,  cent. 
were  every  way  proper  to  render  him  obnoxious  Pa11't  Ut 

to  the  governing  powers,  and  alfo  to  excite  their 

refentment    againft   the   church,    which  nourifhed 
fuch    an     inaufpicious     prophet    in    its    bofom. 
Mo  nt  an  us,  therefore,   firft  by  a  decree  of  cer- 
tain afTemblies,  and  afterwards  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  whole  church,  was  folemnly  feparated 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful.      It  is,    however, 
certain,    that   the   very  feverity  of  his    doctrines 
gained  him  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  many, 
who  were    far  from   being  of  the   lowed   order. 
The  moft  eminent  among  thefe  were,  Priscilla 
and    Maximilla,    ladies    more    remarkable    for 
their  opulence  than  for  their  virtue,   and  who  fell 
with  a  high  degree  of  warmth  and  zeal  into  the 
vifions  of  their  fanatical  chief,  prophefied  like  him, 
and   imitated  the  pretended  paraclete  in   all   the 
variety  of  his  extravagance  and  folly.     Hence  it 
became  an  eafy  matter  for  Montanus  to  erect 
a   new    church,    which   was    alfo,    in   effect,    firft 
eftablifhed   at  Pepuza,    a    town    in  Phrygia,    and 
afterwards   fpread    abroad   through  Afiay    Africa, 
and  a  part  of  Europe.     The  moft  eminent  and 
learned  of  all  the  followers  of  this   rigid  enthu- 
fiaft  was  Tertullian,   a  man  of  great  learning 
and    genius,    but   of  an   auftere   and   melancholy 
natural    temper.     This   great   man,    by  adopting 
the  fentiments  of  Montanus,    and  maintaining 
his   caufe   with   fortitude,    and   even   vehemence, 
in    a     multitude    of    books    written    upon    that 
occafion,    has    fhown  to  the  world  a   mortifying 
fpectacle    of    the    deviations    of    which    Sjuman 
nature    is    capable,    even    in    thofe   in    wh0m   it 
feems   to  have  approached   the   neareft  to   per- 
fection \d\ 

[</]    For  an  account  of  the  Montanilts,  fee  Eusee.  Ecd. 
Hi/toy,  book  v.  ch.  xvi.  and  in  general  all  the  writers  ancient 

and 
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CENT,  and  modern  (efpecially  Tertullian)  who  have  profefledly 
II.  written  concerning  the  fects  of  the  early  ages.     The  learned 

P  AR  T  IL  Mr.  Theophilus  Wernsdorf  publifhed  at  Daritzick,  in 
the  year  1751,  a  mod  ingenious  exposition  of  whatever  regards 
the  feci  of  the  Montanifts,  under  the  following  title, 
Continent  alio  de  Mantanijlis  S<£culi  fecundi,  <vulgo  creditis 
Hareticis* 


THE 
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THE 

THIRD       CENTURY. 

part    r. 

The  External  History  of  the  Church. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Which  contains    the   profperous  events  that   happened  to  the 
church  during  this  century, 

I.  rTp  HAT  the  Chriftians  furTered,    in  this  cent, 
century,  calamities  and  injuries  of   the  p  IIL    u 
moil    dreadful    kind,    is  a  matter  that     A*  r    ' 
admits  of  no  debate ;  nor  was  there,  indeed,  any 
period  in  which  they  were  not  expofed   to  perpe- 
tual dangers.      For    not  to  mention   the  fury  of 
the  people,  fet  in  motion,  fo  often,  by  the  craft 
and   zeal  of  their  licentious  priefts,  the  evil  came 
from    a    higher  fource ;    the    pnetors   and  mao-i- 
Urates,    notwithstanding  the  ancient    laws   of  the 
emperors  in    favour  of  the  Chriftians,  had  it  in 
their  power  to  purfue  them  with  all  forts  of  vexa- 
tions, as  often  as  avarice>  cruelty,  or  fuperftitioa 
roufed    up    the    infernal    fpirit  of  perfecution    in 
their  breads.     At  the  fame  time,  it  is  certain,  that  The  right* 
the  rights  and  privileges    of  the  Chriitians  were  andiinm«- 
multiplied,    in    this    century,    much    more    than  chrtftua* 
many  are  apt  to  imagine.     In  the  army,  at  court,  ^'"M 
and,  indeed,  in  all  the  orders  of  the  nation,  there 
was  a  confiderable    number   of  Chriitians,    who 
Vol.  L  R  lived 
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cent,  lived  entirely  unmolefted;  and,  what  is  Hill  more, 
n1,        the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  was   no  obftacle  to 
,  public  preferment  under    moft   of  the   emperors 

that  reigned  in  this   century.     It  is   alfo  certain, 
that  the  Chriftians  had,   in   many  places,   houfes 
where  they  aflembled  for  the  purpofes  of  divine 
worfhip,    and  that  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
nivance of  the  emperors  and   magiftrates.      And 
though  it  be  more  than  probable,  that  this  liberty 
was,  upon  many  occafions,  and  even  for  the  moft 
part,  purchafed  at  a  high  rate;  yet  it  is  manifeft, 
that  fome  of  the  emperors  were  very  favourably 
inclined    towards    the    Chriftians,    and   were    far 
from  having  an  averfion  to  their  religion, 
under  va-         II.    Caracalla,    the    fon    of   Severus,    was 
pe°rorsC.m"     proclaimed  emperor  in  the  year  211,  and,  during 
the  fix  years  of  his  government,  he  neither  op- 
prefifed  the  Chriftians  himfelf,  nor  permitted  any 
others    to   treat    them    with    cruelty   or  injuftice. 
Heliogabalus  alfo,  though  in  other  refpecls  the 
moft  infamous   of  all  princes  [a],    and,  perhaps, 
the  moft  odious  of  all  mortals,  fhewed  no  marks 
of  bitternefs  or  averfion  to  the  difciples  of  Jesus. 
Thebenig-  His  fucceffor,  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  a 
uZ°L?~u>-  Prmce  diftinguifhed  by  a  noble  afiemblage  of  the 
wards  the     moft   excellent    and    illuftrious    virtues,   did  not, 
Chriftians.    5ncjeec^  abrogate  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
againft  the  Chriftians;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
we  have  fome  examples  of  martyrdom  under  his 
adminiftration.     It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  he 
fhewed    them,    in    many  ways,    and  upon  every 
occafion    that  was    offered    him,    the    moft    un- 
doubted   marks   of  benignity    and   favour;    nay, 
he  is  laid  to  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  pay  a  certain 
fort  of  worship  to  the  divine  author  of  our  reli- 
gion [£].      This    his    favourable    inclination    to- 
wards 

[a\  Lampridius  Fit  a  EhgaoaU,  c.  ill.  p.  796. 
[hj  Lam?r.id.  De  Pita  Sderi,  cap.  xxix.  p.  930.     Vide 
'  Carol. 
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wards  the  Chriftians  was  probably  owing,  at  firft,  cent. 
to  the  inftructions  and  counfels  of  his  mother  Par't  i5 
Julia  Mamm^ea,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  de-  ■ 

gree  of  love  and  veneration.  Julia  had  very 
favourable  fentiments  of  the  Chriftian  religion  : 
and,  being  once  at  Antioch^  fent  for  the  famous 
Origen  from  Alexandria ,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
pleafure  and  advantage  of  his  converfation  and 
inftruftions.  Thofe  who  aflert  that  Julia,  and 
her  fon  Alexander,  embraced  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, are,  by  no  means,  furnifhed  with  unex- 
ceptionable teftimonies  to  confirm  this  facl ; 
though  we  may  affirm,  with  confidence,  that  this 
virtuous  prince  looked  upon  Chriftianity  as  me- 
riting, beyond  all  other  religions,  toleration  and 
favour  from  the  ftate,  and  confidered  its  author 
as  worthy  of  a  place  among  thofe  v/ho  have  been 
difnnguifhed  by  their  fublime  virtues,  and  ho- 
noured with  a  commiflion  from  above  \c\ 

III.    Under  Gordian  the   Chriftians  lived  in  Otherem- 
tranquillity.      His  fucceflbrs  the  Philips,  father  Peror*f*- 

f   r  i      r       r  j  i  /•  •     '  -n        vourable  to 

and  ion,  proved   10  favourable  and  even  friendly  theChnm- 
to  them,  that  thefe  two  emperors  pafTed,  in  the  ans* 
opinion    of  many,    for    Chriftians;    and,   indeed, 
the  arguments   alleged    to    prove   that  they  em- 
braced, though  in  a  fecret  and  clandeftine  man- 
ner, the  religion  of  Jesus,  feem  to  have  a  high 
degree  of  weight,  and  render  this  facl  extremely 
probable.     But   as   thefe    arguments  are  oppofed  (wflion 
by  others  equally  fpecious,  that  famous  queftion,  concerning 
relating  to  the  religion   of  Philip  the  Arabian,  oMb^em? 


perorFhilip, 


Carol.  Henr.  Zeibichii,  Dijf.  de  Cbriflo  ah  Alexandra  in 
iarario  cultu,  quae  extat  in  Mu'cellan.  Lipf.  nov,  torn,  iii, 
p.  42. 

[r]  Vide  Frid.  Spanhemii,  Dijf.  de  Lucii,  Britomm  Re- 
git'*  J*li<£  Mammoth,  et  Pbilippcrum  ccn'verftonibus,  torn.  ii. 
opp.  p.  4°°-  -Item,  Paul.  Jablonski,  Dijf.  de  Alexandra- 
Se<verofacris  Chrijlianis  per  Gnojiicas  initiate,  in  Mfclian.  Lipf, 
ne-visj  torn.  iv.  p.  56, 

R  %  and 
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and  his  Ton,  muft  be  left  undecided  [*/].  Nei- 
ther fide  offers  reafons  fo  victorious  and  unan- 
fwerable,  as  to  produce  a  full  and  complete 
conviction ;  and  this  is  therefore  one  of  thofe 
many  cafes,  where  a  fufpenfion  of  judgment  is 
both  allowable  and  wife.  With  refpecl  to  Gal- 
tiENus,  and  fome  other  emperors  of  this  century, 
if  they  did  not  profeiTedly  favour  the  progrefs 
of  Chriftianity,  yet  neither  did  they  opprefs  its 
followers,  nor  retard  its  advancement. 

IV.  This  clemency  and  benevolence,  which 
the  followers  of  Jesus  experienced  from  great 
men,  and,  efpecially,  from  thofe  of  imperial 
dignity,  mud  be  placed,  without  doubt,  among 
thofe  human  means  that  contributed  to  multiply 
the  number  of  Chriftians,  and  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  church.  Other  caufes,  however, 
both  divine  and  human,  muft  be  added  here,  to 
render  a  complete  and  fatisfaclory  account  of 
this  matter.  Among  the  caufes  which  belong  to 
th^  firft  of  thefe  dalles,  we  do  not  only  reckon 
the  intrinlic  force  ofceleftial  truth,  and  the  piety 
and  fortitude  of  thofe  who  declared  it  to  the 
world,  but  alio  that  ejpecial  and  interpofing  provi- 
dence, which,  by  dreams  and  vifions,  prefented 
to  the  minds  of  many,  who  were  either  inatten- 


KT*  [J]  The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  have  deter- 
mined the  queftion  which  Dr.  Mosheim  leaves  here  unde- 
cided; ami  they  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  Philip  and 
his  foil  embraced  the  gofpel,  fince  that  opinion  is  built  upon 
fuch  refpeclable  authority  as  that  of  Jerom,  Ch  r  ysostom, 
Dionysus  of  Alexandria,  Zona  r  as,  Nicephorus,  Ce- 
drenus,Ruffinus,Syncellus,Orosius,Jornandes, 
Am  mi  an  us  Marcelli  nus,  the  learned  cardinal  Bona, 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Huetius,  and  others.  Dr. 
Mosheim  refers  his  readers,  for  an  account  of  this  matter, 
to  the  following  writers:  SpanheiM.  De  Chrijliamfmo  Phi- 
lips, torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  400.  Entretiens  Hiftoriques  fur  U 
thriftianijhie  de  VEmpereur  Philippe ,  par  P.  De  L.  F.  IvIam- 
machii  Origines  et  Antifu.  Chnjliantfy  torn.  ii.  p.  252. 
Confer.  Fabric.  De  luce  E<vang%  &c.  p.  252. 

3  tive 
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tive    to  the    Chriftian    do&rine,    or    its  profefTed  cent. 
enemies,    touched  their  hearts  with  a   conviction  p  A  R  T   1, 


man. 


of  the  truth,  and  a  fenfe  of  its  importance,  and 
engaged  them,  without  delay,  to  profefs  them- 
felvcs  the  difciples  of  Christ  [e].  To  this  may 
alio  be  added,  the  healing  of  difeafes,  and  other 
miracles,  which  many  Chriftians  were  yet  enabled 
to  perform  by  invoking  the  name  of  the  divine 
Saviour  [/]  The  number  of  miracles  was, 
however,  much  lefs  in  this  than  the  preceding 
century ;  nor  muft  this  alteration  be  attributed 
only  to  the  divine  wifdom,  which  rendered  mi- 
raculous interpofitions  lefs  frequent  in  proportion 
as  they  became  lefs  neceiTary,  but  alio  to  his 
juftice,  which  was  provoked  to  diminifh  the  fre- 
quency of  gifts,  which  fome  did  not  fcruple  to 
pervert  to  mercenary  purpofes  [g]. 

V.  If  we  turn  our  view  to  the  human  means  Paniyhu- 
that  contributed,  at  this  time,  to  multiply  the 
numbers  of  Chriftians,  and  to  extend  the  limits 
of  the  church,  we  (hall  find  a  great  variety  of 
caufes  uniting  their  influence,  and  contributing 
jointly  to  this  happy  purpofe.  Among  thefe 
muft  be  reckoned  the  tranilations  of  the  facred 
writings  into  various  languages,  the  zeal  and  la- 
bours of  Origen  in  fp reading  abroad  copies  of 
them  every  where,  and  the  different  works  that 
were  publifhed,  by  learned  and  pious  men,  in 
defence  of  the  gofpel.  We  may  add  alfo  to  thisj 
that  the  acl:s  of  beneficence  and  liberality,  per- 
formed   by    the   Chriftians,    even    towards    thofe 

[e]  See,  for  an  account  of  this  matter,  the  following 
authors:  Origen,  lib.  i.  ad<v.  Celjum,  p»  35 .  Homil.  in 
Luca:  vii.  p.  216.  torn.  ii.  opp.  edit.  Bafil ;  as  alio  Tertul- 
lian.  Ds  anima,  cap.  xiv.  p.  348.  edit.  Rigaltii,  and  Eu- 
sebius,  Hijior.  EccleJ.  lib.  vi.  cap.  v.  p.  208. 

[/]  Origen,  ccntr.  Celfum,  lib.  i.  p.  5.  7.  Eusee.  ////?» 
Ecclef.  lib.  v.  cap.  vii.  Cyprian  us,  Ep.  i.  ad  Do,iat.  p.  3. 
and  the  notes  of  Balusius  upon  that  paftage,  p.  376. 

[g]  Spencer,  not.  in  Origen.  contra  Celjum,  p.  6,  7. 
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c  e  n  t.  whofe  religious  principles    they  abhorred,   had 
Pabt   i.  g^at  influence  in   attracting  the  efteem  and  re- 


I 


m — - —  moving  the  prejudices  of  many,  who  were  thus 
prepared  for  examining,  with  candor,  the  Chrift- 
ian  doctrine,  and,  confequently,  for  receiving 
its  divine  light.  The  worfhippers  of  the  Pagan 
deities  muft  have  been  deftitute  of  every  generous 
affection,  of  every  humane  feeling,  if  the  view  of 
that  boundlefs  charity,  which  the  Chriftians  exer- 
cifed  towards  the  poor,  the  love  they  exprefTed 
even  to  their  enemies,  the  tender  care  they  took 
of  the  fick  and  infirm,  the  humanity  they  difco- 
vered  in  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  the 
other  illuftrious  virtues,  which  rendered  them  fo 
worthy  of  univerfal  efteem,  had  not  touched  their 
hearts,  difpelied  their  prepolIelTions,  and  ren- 
dered them  more  favourable  to  the  difciples  of 
Jesus.  If,  among  the  caufes  of  the  propagation 
of  Chriftianity,  there  is  any  place  due  to  pious 
fraud,  it  is  certain,  that  they  merit  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  honour  of  having  contributed  to  this 
glorious  purpofe;  fince  they  were  practifed  by 
few,  and  that  very  feldom. 
Several  VI.    That  the  limits  of  the   church  were  ex- 

"ceTv^th  tended  in  this  century,  is  a  matter  beyoncl  all 
ligiitofi'he  controverfy.  It  is  not,  however,  equally  certain 
fc0^-1'  jn  what  manner,  by  what  perfons,  or  in  what 
parts  of  the  world,  this  was  effected.  Origen, 
invited  from  Alexandria  by  an  Arabian  prince, 
converted,  by  his  ailiduous  labours,  a  certain 
tribe  of  wandering  Arabs  to  the  Chriftian 
faith  \h\  The  Goths,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people,  who  inhabited  the  countries  of  Myfia  and 
Thrace,  and  who,  accuftomed  to  rapine,  vexed 
the  neighbouring  provinces  by  perpetual  incur- 
fions,  received  the  knowledge  of  the  gofpel  by 
the  means  of  certain  Chriftian  doctors  fent  thither 

|7>]  Eusebius,  Hift.Ecchf.  lib. iv.  cap.xix.  p.  221. 

from 
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from  AJla.      The  holy    lives  of  thefe  venerable  cent. 
teachers,  and  the  miraculous  powers  with   which  pART  r. 
they  were  endowed,  attracted  the  efteem  even  of  ■■■ 

a  people  educated  to  nothing  but  plunder  and 
devaftation,  and  abfolutely  uncivilized  by  letters 
or  fcience ;  and  their  authority  and  influence 
grew  ib  great,  and  produced,  in  procefs  of  time, 
fuch  remarkable  effects,  that  a  great  part  of  this 
barbarous  people  became  the  difciples  of  Christ, 
and  put  off,  in  a  manner,  that  ferocity  that  was 
become  fo  natural  to  them  [/]. 

VII.  The  Chriftian  affemblies,  founded  in  Gaul  t^ng°* 
by  the  Afiatic  doctors  in  the   preceding  century,  and  g^I 
were    few  in  number,  and  of  very  little   extent ;  manJ« 
but  both  their  number  and  their  extent  were  con- 
fiderably  encreafed  from  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Decius.     Under  his  reign  Dionysius,  Gatian, 
Trophymus,    Paul,    Saturninus,    Martial, 
Stremonius,    men    of  exemplary  piety,    paffed 
into  this  province,  and,  amidft  dangers  and  trials 
of   various    kinds,    erected    churches    at  Paris, 
Tours,  Aries,    and   feveral    other    places.       This 
was  followed   by   a  rapid    progrefs  of  the  gofpel 
among  the  Gauls,  as  the  difciples  of  thefe  pious 
teachers  fpread,  in   a  fhort  time,  the  knowledge 
of  Chriftanity    through    the  whole    country  [£]. 
We  muff  alfo  place  in  this  century  the  origin  of 
feveral  German  churches,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Cologn, 
Treves,    Metz,    and    others,    of  which  Eucha- 
rius,    Valerius,    Maternus,     and    Clemens 
were  the  principal  founders  [/].     The  hiftorians 

[*']  Sozomenus,  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Paulus 
Diacokus,  Hift.  Mi/cell.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.  Philostorgi  us, 
Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  47c. 

[/£]  Seethe  hiftory  of  the  Francis  by  Gregory  de  Tours, 
book  i.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  23.  Theodor.  Ruin  art,  Ada 
Martyr,  ftneera,  p.  109. 

[/]  See  Aug.  Calmet,  Hift.  de  Lorraine,  torn.  i.  differ!.  1. 
p.  7.  Jo.  NicoL.ab  Hontheim,  Hiftori&Treviretz/iSytom.  u 
ubi  Dijf.  de  tera  fundati  Epifcopatus  Tre-jircnfts, 
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cent,  of  Scotland  inform  us,  that  the  light  "of  Chriftia- 

TIT  .  *"-> 

Part  I,  nitY  ar°fe  upon  that  country  during  this  century; 
■» -  buta  though  there   be  nothing  improbable  in  this 

afferticn,  yet  it   is    not   built   upon  inconteftable 

authority  [m\. 


CHAP.     II. 

Concerning  the  calamitous  events  which  happened  to 
the  church  in  this  century. 

The  pafe-  T   t  ]sj  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Chrift- 

CUT  1  orj    up™  *  O  O  **  r 

der  severus.  ian    church    fufFered    calamities    of  various 

kinds  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
'empire.  Thefe  fiirTe  rings  increafed  in  a  terrible 
manner,  in  confequence  of  a  law  made,  in  the 
year  203,  by  the  emperor  Sever  us  (who,  in 
other  refpeds,  was  certainly  no  enemy  to  the 
Chrifiians),  by  which  every  iiibjecl:  of  the  empire 
was  prohibited  to  change  the  religion  of  his  an- 
ceftors  for  that  of  the  Clinician  or  Jewifh  [»]. 
This  law  was,  in  its  effects,  mod  prejudicial  to 
the  Chrifiians  ;  for,  though  it  did  not  formally 
condemn  them,  and  feemed  only  adapted  to  put 
a  fiop  to  the  further  progrefs  of  the  gofpel,  yet  it 
induced  rapacious  and  unjuft  magiflrates  to  per- 
fecute  even  unto  death  the  poorer  fort  among  the 
Chriftians,  that  thus  the  richer  might  be  led, 
through  fear  of  like  treatment,  to  purchafe  their 
tranquillity  and  fafety  at  an  expenfive  rate. 
Hence  many  of  the  difciples  of  Christ,  both  in 
Egypt,  and  alfo  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa* 

\vt\  See  Us  h  e  r  et  St  1  l  L I  n  g  f  l  e  e  t  ,  Antiquit.  et  Origin. 
EcdqSqr,  Brit.  See  alfo  George  Mackenzie,  De  Regali 
Scoto>'utn  pmfafia,  cap.  viii.  p.  119. 

[n]  Eusfbius,  Ecclcf.  Hijlor.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  Sfartia- 
#us  in  Severe,  cap.  xvi,  xvii.  p.  617. 

were 
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were  put  to  death  in  confequence  of  this  law.  cent* 
Among  thefe  Leonid  as  the  father  of  Origen,  pA1[!i'  j, 
Perpetua    and    Felicitas    (thofe    two    famous  * 

African  ladies,  whofe  atts  \o~\  are  come  down  to 
our  times),  Potamiena  Marcella,  and  other 
martyrs  of  both  fexes,  acquired  an  illuflrious 
name  by  the  magnanimity  and  tranquillity  with 
which  they  endured  the  mod  cruel  fufferings. 

II.  From  the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  That  u.ndef 
Maximin,  the    condition    of  the  Chriflians  was, 

in  fome  places,  profperous,  and,  in  all,  fup- 
portable.  But  with  Maximin  the  face  of  affairs 
changed.  This  unworthy  emperor,  having  ani- 
mated the  Roman  foldiers  to  alfaffinate  Alexan- 
der Severus,  dreaded  the  refentment  of  the 
Chriflians,  whom  that  excellent  prince  had  fa- 
voured and  protected  in  a  diflinguifhed  manner  j 
and,  for  this  reafon,  he  ordered  the  bifhops, 
whom  he  knew  that  Alexander  had  always 
treated  as  his  intimate  friends,  to  be  feized  and 
put  to  death  \jp\  During  his  reign,  the  Chrifl- 
ians fuffered  in  the  mofl  barbarous  manner ;  for, 
though  the  edict  of  this  tyrant  extended  only  to 
the  bifhops  and  leaders  of  the  Chriflian  church, 
yet  its  mocking  effects  reached  much  further ;  as 
it  animated  the  heathen  priefls,  the  magiftrates, 
and  the  multitude,  againfl  Chriflians  of  every  rank 
and  order  \j/\ 

III.  This  florm  was  fucceeded  by  a  calm,  in  Many 
which   the  Chriflians  enjoyed    an  happy  tranquil-  f^onfc"'' 
Hty  for   many  years.      The  acceffion   of  Decius  q^nceof 
Trajan    to    the    imperial    throne,    in    the   year  o^dmTu* 
249,    raifed  a  new    temped,     in    which  the  fury  become 
of  perfecution   fell  in  a  dreadful   manner  upon  the  with8d«fe£ 

t:on„ 

[0]  Theod.  Ruin  art,  Atla  Martyr,  p.  90. 

[p]  Euseb.  Hi/}.  EccUf.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  225.  Oro- 
si  us.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xix.  p.  509. 

[q  Origsji.  torn,  xxviii.  in  Matth.  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  137. 
See  alio  FuwiLiAJJusinCYPRiANi  Epijiolis,  p.  1 40. 
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cent,  church    of   Christ.       For  this    emperor,   either 
Part  i.  from  an    ill-grounded    fear  of  the  Chriftians,  or 

from  a  violent    zeal    for    the    fuperftition   of  his 

,  anceftors,  publifhed  mod  terrible  and  cruel 
edicts;  by  which  the  praetors  were  ordered,  upon 
pain  of  death,  either  to  extirpate  the  whole  body 
of  Chriftians  without  exception,  or  to  force  them, 
by  torments  of  various  kinds,  to  return  to  the 
Pagan  worfhip.  Hence,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  multitudes  of  Chriftians  were,  during 
the  ipace  of  two  years,  put  to  death  by  the  moil 
horrid  punifhments  [r],  which  an  ingenious  bar- 
barity could  invent.  The  moft  unhappy  cir- 
cumftance  of  all  thefe  cruelties  was,  their  fatal 
influence  upon  the  faith  and  constancy  of  many 
of  the  fufferers ;  for  as  this  perfecution  was  much 
more  terrible  than  all  thofe  that  preceded  it,  fo  a 
great  number  of  Chriftians,  difmayed,  not  at  the 
approach  of  death,  but  at  the  afpecr.  of  thole 
dreadful  and  lingering  torments,  which  a  bar- 
barous magiftracy  had  prepared  to  combat  their 
conftancy,  fell  from  the  profeffion  of  their  faith, 
and  fecured  themfelves  from  punilhment,  either 
by  offering  fiacrifices,  or  by  burning  incenfe,  before 
the  images  of  the  gods,  or  by  purchafing  certifi- 
cates from  the  Pagan  priefts.  Hence  arofe  the 
opprobrious  names  of  Sacrificati,  given  to 
thofe  who  fa  crificed;  Thurificati,  to  thofe  who 
burned  incenfe;  and  Libellatici,  to  thofe  who 
produced  certificates  [si. 

IV. 

[r]  Eusebius,  Hi/?.  Ecclef.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxix.  p.  234. 
cap.  xli.  p.  238.  Gr.egor.ius  Nyss.  in  n)itacThau?naturgi, 
torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  568.     Cyprianus,  DcLapfis,  p.  182. 

t^  [s]  Thefe  certificates  were  not  all  equally  criminal,  nor 
fuppofed  all  a  degree  of  apoftacy  equally  enormous.  It  is 
therefore  neceffary  to  advertife  the  reader  of  the  following 
diftincYions  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim  :  Thefe  certificates  were 
fometimes  no  more  than  a  permiffion  to  abftain  from  facri- 
ficir<g,  obtained  by  a  fee  given  to  the  judges,  and  were  not 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  apoftacy,  unlefs  the   Chriftians,  who 

demanded 
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IV.  This  defection  of  fuch  a  prodigious  rrum-  cent. 
ber  of  Chriftians  under  Decius  was  the  occafion  PA1„I!r  im 
of  great  commotions  in  the  church,  and  produced 


debates    of   a    very    difficult  and  delicate  nature.   Varrpcn- 
For  the  lapfed,  or  thofe  that  had  fallen  from  their  fion*d  ry 
Chriftian  profefTion,  were  defirous  to  be  reftored  'hede_fec- 
to  church- communion,  without  fubmitting  to  that  Chriftians. 
painful  courfe  of  penitential  difcipline,  which  the 
ecclefiaftical    )aws    indiipenfably    required.     The 
bifhops    were    divided    upon    this    matter :   fome 
were  for    {hewing    the    defired    indulgence,  while 
others  oppofed    it    with  all  their  might  [/].     In 
Egypt  and  Africa,  many,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
fpeediiy    the   pardon   of  their  apoftacy,  interefted 
the  martyrs    in    their    behalf,  and  received  from 
them  letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace  *,    i.  e.  a  *  tibeiiot 
formal  act,  by  which  they  (the  martyrs)  declared,  pacis* 
in  their    laft    moments,    that    they    looked   upon 
them  as  worthy  of  their  communion,  and  defired 
of  confequence    that    they  fhould   be  reftored  to 
their   place  among  the  brethren.     Some  bifhops 
and  piefbyters  re- admitted  into  the  church  with 
too    much    facility,    apoftates    and    tranfgrefTors, 
who    produced    fuch    teftimonies    as   thefe.     But 
Cyprian,  bifhop  of   Carthage,   a  man  of  fevere 
wifdom  and   great  dignity  of  character,    acted  in 
quite  another  way.     Though  he  had  no  intention 

demanded  them,  had  declared  to  the  judges,  that  they  had 
conformed  themfelves  to  th,e  emperor's  edicts.  But,  at  other 
times,  they  contained  a  profeflion  of  paganifm,  and  were 
either  offered  voluntarily  by  the  apotfate,  or  were  fubferibed 
by  him,  when  they  were  prefentcd  to  him  by  the  perfecuting 
jnagiilrate.  Many  ufed  certificates,  as  letters  of  fecurity,  ob- 
tained from  the  prielts  at  a  high  rate,  and  which  difpenfed 
them  from  either  profeffmg  or  denying  their  fentiments.  See 
SPAN H EI M.  Hljinria  Chrijliana,  p.  732,  753.  See  alfo 
Prud.  Ma  ran  us  in  vita  Cipriani,  opcribus  ejus  prsemifTai 
§6.  p.  54.  ;    .     ym 

[/]   Eusebius,   Hi/?.    Ecclej.    lib,  vi.  cap.  xhv.     Cv?r. 
Ej>{flola>,  in  many  plac^», 
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to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  venerable 
martyrs,  yet  he  oppofed  with  vigour  this  unrea- 
fonable  lenity,  and  fet  limits  to  the  efficacy  of 
thefe  letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  Hence 
arofe  a  keen  difpute  between  him  and  the  mar- 
tyrs, confeflbrs,  prefbyters,  and  lapfed,  feconded 
by  the  people  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  for- 
midable multitude  of  adverfaries,  the  venerable 
bifhop  came  off  victorious  [u~\. 

V,  Gallus,  the  fuccellbr  of  Decius,  and 
Volusianus,  fon  of  the  former,  re-animated  the 
flame  of  persecution,  which  was  beginning  to 
burn  with  lets  fury  [w].  And,  befides  the  fuf- 
ferings  which  the  Chriftians  had  to  undergo  in 
confequence  of  their  cruel  edicts,  they  were  alfb 
involved  in  the  public  calamities  that  prevailed 
at  this  time,  and  fuffered  grievoufly  from  a  ter- 
rible peftilence,  which  fpiead  defolation  through 
many  provinces  of  the  empire  [#].  This  pefti- 
lence alfo  was  an  occafion  which  the  Pagan  priefts 
i}fed  with  dexterity  to  renew  the  rage  of  perfe- 
cution  againft  them,  by  '  peifuading  the  people 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  lenity  ufed  toward 
the  Chriftians,  that  the  gods  fent  down  their 
judgments  upon  the  nations.  In  the  year  254, 
Valerian  being  declared  emperor,  made  the 
fury  of  perfecution  ceafe,  and  reftored  the  church 
to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity. 

VI.  The  clemency  and  benevolence  which 
Valerian  mewed  to  the  Chriftians,  continued 
until  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.     Then  the  fcene 


[u]  The  whole  hiftory  of  this  controverfy  may  be  gathered 
from  the  epiftles  of  Cyprian.  See  alfo  Gabr.  Albaspi- 
ftJEVS,  Obfervat.  Ecclef,  lib.  i.  obferv.  xx.  p.  94.  Dall^us, 
De  peenis  et  fatisfaflianibus  humanis,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xvi.  p. 
706. 

[w]  Euseb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  vii.  cap.  i.  p.  250.  Cy- 
prian. Epifi.  lvii,  Iviii. 

\jx\  Yid.  Cypr  iani  Lih»  ad  Demttvianum. 

began 
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began  to  change,  and  the  change  indeed  was  fud-  cent. 
den.       Macrianus,    a    fjperftitious    and    cruel  pAa'Tj# 


bigot  to  paganifm,  had  gained  an  entire  afcend- 
ant  over  Valerian,  and  was  his  chief  counfellor 
in  every  thing  that  related  to  the  adminiftration 
of  the  government.  By  the  perfuafion  of  this 
imperious  minifter,  the  Chriftians  were  prohibited 
to  aflemble  themfelves  together,  and  their  bifhops 
and  doctors  were  fent  into  banifhment.  This 
edict  was  published  in  the  year  257,  and  was  fol- 
lowed, the  year  after,  by  one  frill  more  fevere : 
in  confequence  of  which  a  confiderable  number 
of  Chriftians,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  were  put  to  death,  and  that  by  fuch 
cruel  methods  of  execution,  as  were  much  more 
terrible  than  death  itfelf.  Of  thofe  that  fuffered 
in  this  perfecution,  the  moil;  eminent  were  Cy- 
prian, bifhop  of  Carthage  -,  Sixtus,  bifhop  of 
Rome ,  and  Laurentius,  a  Roman  deacon,  who 
was  barbaroufly  confumed  by  a  flow  and  linger- 
ing fire.  An  unexpected  event  fufpended,  for  a 
while,  the  furTerings  of  the  Chriftians.  Vale- 
rian was  made  prifoner  in  the  war  againft  the 
Perfians ;  and  his  fon  Gallienus,  in  the  year 
260,  reftored  peace  to  the  church  [j]. 

VII.  The  condition  of  the  Chriftians  was  ra-  Theftateof 
ther  fupportable    than   happy,  under  the  reign  of  undSCr  "cai* 
Gallienus,    which    lafted    eight    years;    as  alfo  lienus? 
under    the    fhort    adminiftration  of  his   fuccefibr  and  Aure- 
Claudius.       Nor    did  they  fuffer  much  during  liaa* 
the  firft  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  who 
was  raifed  to  the  empire  in  the  year   270.     But 
the  fifth    year   of  this    emperor's    adminiftration 
would    have   proved  fatal    to   them,  had  not  his 

[j]  Euseb.  Hiji.  Ecclef.  lib,  vii.  cap.  x,  xi.  p.  255.  Afla 
Cypriani,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acta  Martjnox 
Kv  in  art  1,  p.  216.  Cypriani  Epijt,  lxxvii.  p.  153.  edit. 
hdluz.  iAXxii.  p,  165. 

violent 
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cent,  violent  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  cruel 
p  a'r't  i.  purpoies.     For  while,  fee  on  by  the  unjuft  fug- 
geftions  of  his  own  fuperftition,    or  by  the  bar- 
barous  counfels  of  a  bigotted  priefthood,  he  was 
preparing  a  formidable    attack   upon  the  Chrift- 
ians,  he  was  obliged  to  march   into  Gaul,  where 
he  was    murdered,    in  the  year    275,   before  his 
edicts  were  publifhed  throughout   the  empire  [2J. 
Few    therefore    iuffered     martyrdom    under     his 
reign ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  remainder  of  this 
century,    the    Chriftians    enjoyed    a    confiderable 
meafure  of  eafe  and  tranquillity.     They  were,  at 
leafl,  free   from  any  violent  attacks  of  oppreflion 
and   injuftice,  except   in  a  fmall  number  of  cafes, 
where  the  avarice   and  fuperftition  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  interrupted  their  tranquillity  [#]. 
The a%  VIII.  While   the    Roman  emperors  and   pro- 
th?PhU°ofo.  con^u^s  employed  againil  the   Chriftians  the  terror 
phersa-       of  unrighteous    edicts,    and  the  edge  of  the  de- 
chriftiani-    ftroying    fword,    the    Platonic    philofophers,  who 
ty.             have     been    defcribed   above,    exhaufted    againft 
Chriltianity    all    the  force    of  their   learning  and 
eloquence,  and  all  the  refources  of  their  art  and 
dexterity,      in    rhetorical    declamations,      fubtile 
writings,  and    ingenious  ftratagems.     Thefe   art- 
ful adverfaries  were  fo  much  the  more  dangerous 
and  formidable,    as    they  had  adopted  feveral  of 
the  doctrines   and  inftitutions  of  the  gofpel,  and 
with    a  fpecious    air  of  moderation  and  imparti- 
ality, were  attempting,  after  the  example  of  their 
mafter    Ammonius,    to  reconcile  paganifm  with 
Chriltianitv,    and    to  form  a  fort  of  coalition  of 

[z]  Eusebius,  Eift.  Bcdef.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  Lac 
T  a  NT  1  us,  De  mortibus  Perfeqiuitor.  cap.  vi. 

[a]  Among  thefe  vexations  may  be  reckoned  the  cruelty  of 
Galek.ius  Maximian,  who,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this 
century,  perfecuted  the  miniilers  of  his  court,  and  the  foldieri 
of  his  army,  who  had  profeffed  Christianity.  See  Eusebius, 
Kft.  Ecclef*  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  292.  iv.  p.  295.  317. 
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the  ancient  and  the  new  religion.     Thefe  philofo-  cent. 
phers  had  at  their  head,    in   this  century,  Por-  PaRt  1; 

phyry,  a  Syrian,  or,  as  fome  allege,  a  Tyrian,  by  » 

birth,  who  wrote  againft  the  Chriftians  a  long 
and  laborious  work,  -which  was  deftroyed  after- 
wards by  an  imperial  edict  [a].  He  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  writer  of  great  dexterity,  genius, 
and  erudition,  as  thofe  of  his  works  that  yet  re- 
main fufficiently  teflify.  But  thofe  very  works> 
and  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  fhew  us,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  was  a  much  more  virulent,  than  i 
formidable  enemy  to  the  Chriftians.  For  by  them 
it  appears,  that  he  was  much  more  attentive  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  a  fuperftitious  fpirit,  and  the  virions 
of  a  lively  fancy,  than  to  the  fober  dictates  of 
right  reafon  and  a  found  judgment.  And  it  may 
be  more  efpecially  obferved  of  the  fragments  that 
yet  remain  of  his  work  againft  the  Chriftians,  that 
they  are  equally  deftitute  of  judgment  and  equity, 
and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  wife  and  a  good 
man  [/]. 

IX.  Many  were  the    deceitful    and    perfidious  Compari- 
ftratagems  by  which  this  feci  endeavoured  to  ob-  b*U£tiw 

philofo- 

[£]  See  Ho lstenius,  De  vita  Porphyr.  cap.  xi.  Fabric.   £h  ii™ 
Lux  Enjang.  p.  154.  Buddeus,  Ifagogs  in  Theologian:,  torn,  ii, 
p. 1009. 

83*  [c]  This  work  of  Porphyry  againft  the  Chriftians  was 
burnt  by  an  edict  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  was  di- 
vided into  fifteen  books,  as  we  find  inEusEBius,  and  con- 
tained the  blackeft  calumnies  againft  the  Chriftians.  The  firft 
book  treated  of  the  contradictions  which  he  pretended  to  have 
found  in  the  facred  writings. — The  greateft  part  of  the  twelfth 
is  employed  in  fixing  the  time  when  the  prophecies  of  Da  n  i  e  l 
were  written.  For  Porphyry  himfelf found  thefe  prophecies 
fo  clearly  and  evidently  fulfilled,  that,  to  avoid  the  force  of 
the  argument,  deducible  from  thence,  in  favour  of  Chriftianitv, 
he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  this  abfurd  fuppofition,  that 
thefe  prophecies  had  been  publijhed  under  the  name  of  Dan  I  e  l  ,  by 
one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  An  t  i  oc  h  us,  and  wrote  after  i 
arrival  of  the  events  foretold.  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and 
Apollinar  is,  wrote  againft  Porphyry.  But  thefe  refuta- 
tions have  been  long  fince  loft. 

(cure 
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cent,  fcure  the  luftre,  and  to  diminifh  the  authority,  of 

Part  i.  tne  Chriftian  doctrine.      But  none  of  thefe  were 

m  more  dangerous    than    the  feducing  artifice  with 


which  they  formed  a  comparifon  between  the  life, 
actions,  and  miracles  of  Christ,  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  ancient  philofophers  ;  and  placed  the  con- 
tending parties  in  fuch  fallacious  points  of  view, 
as  to  make  the  pretended  fages  of  antiquity  ap- 
pear in  nothing  inferior  to  the  divine  Saviour, 
With  this  view,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Pytha- 
goras, of  whom  Porphyry  wrote  the  life,  Apol- 
lonius  Tyan^us,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
whofe  miracles  and  peregrinations  were  highly  cele- 
brated by  the  vulgar,  were  brought  upon  the  fcene, 
and  exhibited  as  divine  teachers  and  rivals  of  the 
glorv  of  the  Son  of  God.  Philostratus,  one  of  the 
mofl  eminent  rhetoricians  of  this  age,  compofed 
a  pompous  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Apollonius,  who 
was  little  elfe  than  a  cunning  knave,  and  did  no- 
thing but  ape  the  aufterity  and  fanctity  of  Pytha- 
goras. This  hiftory  appears  manifeftly  defigned 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  the  philo- 
fopher of  Tyana  -,  but  the  impudent  fictions,  and 
the  ridiculous  fables,  with  which  this  work  is 
filled,  muft,  one  would  think,  have  rendered  it 
incapable  of  deceiving  any  who  were  poireiTed  of 
a  found  mind ;  any,  but  fuch  as,  through  the 
corruption  of  vicious  prejudices,  were  wiliing  to 
be  deceived  [*/]. 
Thepemi-  X.  But  as  there  are  no  opinions  however  ab- 
«i6usconfe  fax&>  and  no  ftories  however  idle  and  improbable, 
thUcompa-  that  a  weak  and  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  more 
sifbn.  attentive  to  the  pomp  of  words  than  to  the  truth 

of  things,  will  not  eafily  fwallow  3  fo  it  happened, 
that   many  were  enfnared  by  the  abfurd  attempts 

[</]  See  Olear  ius's  preface  to  the  life  of  Apollon  lus, 
by  Philostratus  ;  as  alio  Mosheim's  notes  to  his  Latin 
tranuation  of  Cud  worth's  Intrikctual  Sjjim,  p.  304.  309. 
JII.  834. 

of 
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of  thefe  infidious   philofophers.     Some   were  in-  c  e  n  t. 
duced  by  thefe  perfidious  ftratagems  to  abandon  P  A  R  j  1, 

the  Chriftian  religion,  which   they  had  embraced.  

Others,  when  they  heard  that  true  Chriflianity 
(as  it  was  taught  by  Jesus,  and  not  as  it  was 
afterwards  corrupted  by  his  difcipltrs)  differed  al- 
moft  in  nothing  from  the  Pagan  religion  properly 
explained  and  reftored  to  its  primitive  purity,  de- 
termined to  remain  in  the  religion  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  and  in  the  worfhip  of  their  gods.  A  third 
fort  were  led,  by  thefe  comparifons  between  Christ 
and  the  ancient  philofophers,  to  form  to  themfelves 
a  motley  fyftem  of  religion  compofed  of  the  tenets 
of  both  parties,  whom  they  treated  with  the  fame 
veneration  and  refpect.  Such  was,  particularly, 
the  method  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  paid 
indifcriminately  divine  honours  to  Christ,  and 
to  Orpheus,  to  Apollonius,  and  the  other  phi- 
lofophers and  heroes  whofe  names  were  famous  in 
ancient  times. 

XI.  The   credit  and  power  of  the  Jews   were  The  at- 
now  too  much  diminifhed  to  render  them  as  ca-  tcmPtsof 
pable  of  injuring  the  Chrifrians,  by  their  influence  agai  *  the 
upon  the  magittrates,  as  they  had  formerly  been.  CbriftiaQ8* 
This  did  not,  however,  difcourage  their  malicious 
efforts,  as  the  books  which  Tertullian  and  Cy- 
prian have  written  againft  them  abundantly  fhew, 
with  feve'ral  other  writings  of  the  Chriftian  doctors, 
who  complained  of  the  malignity  of  the  Jews,  and 
of   their    perfidious  ftratagems   [e~\.     During   the 
perfecution  under  Severus,  a  certain  perfon  called 
Domninus,  who  had  embraced   Chriflianity,  dc- 
ierted  to  the  Jews,  doubtlefs,  to  avoid  the  punilh- 
ments  that  were   decreed  againft   the   Chriftians  -, 
and   it  was  to  recal  this  apoftate  to  his  duty  and 
his  profeflion,  that  Serapion,   bifhop  of  Antioch> 

[e]  Hyppolvtus,^vw.  in  Sufann,  et  Daniel,  torn.  I.  opp. 
p.  274.  276. 

Vol.  I.  S  wrote 
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cent,  wrote  a  particular  treatife  againft  the  Jews  [/]. 
Part  i.    We  may,  however,  conclude  from  this  inflance, 

— that  when  the  Chriftians  were  perfecuted,  the  Jews 

were  treated  with  lefs  feverity  and  contempt,  on 
account  of  their  enmity  againft  the  difciples  of 
Jesus.  And  from  the  fame  fact  we  may  alfo  learn, 
that,  though  they  were  in  a  flate  of  great  fubjection 
and  abafement,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  deprived 
of  all  power  of  oppreffing  the  Chriftians. 

[/]  Eusebius,  Hi/}.  Ecclef.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xii.  p.  213. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

Concerning  the  Jlate  of  letters  and  philofophy  during  this 

century, 

I.  A  |  AH  E  arts  and  fciences,  which,  in  the  pre-  cent. 
J^      ceding  century,  were  in  a  declining  ftate,  Pair11^  ir 

feemed,  in  this,  ready  to  expire,  and  had  now  loft  *-• 

all  their  vigour,  and  all  their  luftre.  The  celebrated  Tfhe  dec.ay 
rhetorician  Longinus,  and  the  eminent  hiftorian 
Dion  Cassius,  with  a  few  others,  were  the  laft 
among  the  Greeks,  who  flood  in  the  breach  againft 
the  prevailing  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  the 
times.  Men  of  learning  and  genius  were  lefs  nu- 
merous ftill  in  the  weflern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
though  there  were,  in  feveral  places,  flourifhing 
fchools  erected  for  the  advancement  of  the  fciences, 
and  the  culture  of  tafle  and  genius.  Different  rea- 
fons  contributed  to  this  decay  of  learning.  Few 
of  the  emperors  patronized  the  fciences,  or  en- 
couraged, by  the  profpect  of  their  favour  and  pro- 
tection, that  emulation,  which  is  the  foul  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  Befides,  the  civil  wars  that 
almoft  always  diftradted  the  empire,  were  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  and  the 
perpetual  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  nations  inter- 
rupted that  leifure  and  tranquillity  which  are  fo 
effential  to  the  progrefs  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
and  extinguifhed,  among  a  people  accuftomed  to 
nothing  almoft  but  jthe  din  of  arms,  all  defire  of 
literary  acquifitions  [g], 

[g]   See  the  Literary  Hiftory  of  France,  by  the  Benedi&ine 
monks,  vol.  i.  part  II.  p.  317. 

S  a  II.  If 
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cent.       II.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  date  of 
Pa^tH.  philofophy,    the    profpecl:    will    appear    fomewhat 


nic 


lefs  defolate  and  conjfortlefs.     There  were,  as  yet, 
Thi  fa^  *n  ^evera^  °f  ^e  Grecian  feels,   men  of  confider- 
principaii/   able  knowledge   and  reputation,  of  whom  Lon- 
t^he  Plato.     GINUS  nas   mentioned  the  greater!:  part  \h~\.     But 
all  thefe  feels  were  gradually  eclipfed  by  the  fchool 
of  Ammonius,  whofe  origin   and  doctrines  have 
been  confidered  above.  This  victorious  feci,  which 
was  formed   in   Egypt,  iiTued   forth   from   thence 
with   fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  that,  in  a  fhort  time, 
it  extended   itfelf  almofl  throughout  the   Roman 
empire,   and  drew  into  its  vortex  the  greated  part 
of  thofe  who  applied  themfelves,  through  inclina- 
Piotbus.      tion,  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.     This  amazing 
progrefs  was  due  to  Plotinus,  the  mod  eminent 
difciple   of  Ammonius,  a   man  of  a   mod  fubtile 
invention,  and  endowed  by  nature   with   a  genius 
capable  of  the  mod  profound  refearches,  and  equal 
to  the  invedigation  of  the  mod  abdrufe  and  diffi- 
cult fubjecls.     This  penetrating  and  fublime  phi- 
lofopher  taught  publicly  firft  in  Perfia,   and  after- 
wards  at  Rome,  and   in   Campania ;  in    all   which 
places  the  youth  flocked  in  crowds  to  receive  his 
indruclion.  He  comprehended  the  precepts  of  his 
philofophy,  in  feveral  books,   the   mod  of  which 
are  yet  extant  [/']. 
Hisdoftrine       HI-  Tne  number  of  difciples  that  were  formed 
univerfjiy    jn  tne  fchool  of  Plotinus,    is  almoft  beyond  ere- 
propagated,    ^j^^     ^he    mod  famous  of  them  was   Por- 
phyry [£],  who  fpread  abroad  through  Sicily,  and 

many 

[/.>]  In  his  life  of  Plotinus,  epitomized  by  Porphyry, 
ch.  xx.  p.  128.  edit.  Fabricii. 

[/]  See  Po r p h  y  r  1 1  vita  Plotini,®?  which  Fabricius  has 
given  an  edition  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  torn.  iv.  p.  91. 
Bayle's  Didicn.  tom.  iii.  at  the  article  Plotinus  ;  as  alfo 
Brucker's  Hiftoria  Critic  a  Philojophi^e. 

0T/3  [&)  Porphyry  was  firit  the  difciple  of  Long?  nus,  au- 
thor of  the  ju'uly  celebrated  Trfatiff  on  the  fublime*     But  having 

paiTed 
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many  other  countries,  the  doctrine  of  his  matter*  cent. 
revifed    with    great   accuracy,     adorned    with    the  P    "£  ir 

graces  of  Mowing  and  elegant  ftyle,   and  enriched  — . 

with  new  inventions  and  curious  improvements  [/]. 
From  the  time  of  Ammonius,  until  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, this  was  almoft  the  only  fyflem  of  philofo- 
phy  that  was  publicly  taught  at  Alexandria.  A 
certain  philofopher,  whofe  name  was  Plutarch, 
having  learned  it  there,  brought  it  into  Greece,  and 
renewed,  at  Athens,  the  celebrated  academy,  from 
whence  iflued  a  kt  of  illuflrious  philofophers, 
whom  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  work  [*»]. 

IV.  We  have  unfolded  above  the  nature  and  Different  ^ 
doctrines  of  this  philofophy,  as  far  as  was  com-  phiiofophy! 
patible  with  the  brevity  of  our  prefent  defign.  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  add  here,  that  its  votaries 
were  not  all  of  the  fame  fentiments,  but  thought 
very  differently  upon  a  variety  of  fubjects.  This 
difference  of  opinion  was  the  natural  confequence 
of  that  fundamental  law,  which  the  whole  feci  was 
obliged  to  keep  conltantly  in  view,  viz.  That  truth 
was  to  be  purfued  with  the  utmoft  liberty,  and  to  be 
collected  from  all  the  different  fy ferns  in  which  it  lay 
difperfed.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Athenians 
rejected  certain  opinions  that  were  entertained  by 
the  philofophers  of  Alexandria.  None,  however, 
who  were  ambitious  to  be  ranked  among  thefe 
new  Platonifls,  called  in  queition  the  main  doc- 
trines, which  formed  the  ground-work  of  their 
fingular  fyflem ;  thofe,  for  example,  which  re- 
garded the  exiflence  of  one  God ;  the  fountain  of  all 
things  -,  the  eternity  of  the  world ;  the  dependance  of 

patted  From  Greece  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  PLOTiNus,he  was 
\o  charmed  with  the  genius  and  penetration  of  this  philofopher, 
that  he  attached  himfelf  entirely  to  him.  See  Plotin.  vtf. 
p.  3.     Eunap.  c.  ii.  p.  17. 

[/]  Holstenius  <vit.  Pcrpbyrii,  republifhed  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Graca  of  Fabricius. 

\j?i~\   Marin  1  <vita  Prodi  y  cap.  xi,  xii.  p.  25. 

S  1  matter 
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cent,  matter  upon  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  nature  of  fouls ; 
Part  ii.  ^^  plurality  of  gods ;  the  method  of  interpreting  the 

s— '  popular  Jwperftitions ,  &c. 

Tn  ***         V'  ^^e  ^amous  queftion  concerning  the  excel- 
among  the    lence  and  utility  of  human  learning,  was  now  de- 
cbriftians.    foateci  wjm  great  warmth  among  the  Chriftians ; 
and  the   contending  parties,    in  this  controverfy, 
feemed  hitherto  of  equal  force  in  point  of  numbers, 
or  nearly  io.     Many  recommended  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  literature ;    while  others  maintained, 
that  thefe  were  pernicious  to  the  interefts  of  ge- 
nuine Chriftianity  and  the  progrefs  of  true  piety. 
The  caufe  of  letters   and  philofophy  triumphed, 
,     however,  by  degrees ;  and  thofe  who  wiflied  well 
to  them,   gained  ground  more  and  more,  till  at 
length  the   fuperiority  was   manifeftly  decided   in 
their  favour.     This  victory  was  principally  due  to 
the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen,  who  hav- 
ing been  early  inftructed  in  the  new  kind  of  Plato- 
nifm  already  mentioned,  blended  it  unhappily  with 
the  purer  and  more  fublime  tenets  of  a  celeftial 
doctrine,    and   recommended    it,    in  the  warmeft 
manner,    to  the  youth  who  attended   his  public 
lefibns.     The  fame  of  this  philofopher  increafed 
daily  among  the  Chriftians ;    and,   in  proportion 
to  his  rifing  credit,    his  method  of  propofing  and 
explaining    the   doctrines   of   Chriftianity    gained 
authority,    till  it  became  almoft  univerfal.     Be- 
fides,  fome  of  the  difciples  of  Plotinus   having 
embraced    Chriftianity,     on    condition    that   they 
fhould  be  allowed  to  retain  fuch  of  the  opinions 
of  their  mailer  as  they  thought  of  fuperior  ex- 
cellence and  merit  [»],  this  muft  alfo  have  con- 
tributed, in  fome  meafure,  to  turn  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  fciences.     Thefe  Chriftian  philofo- 

[»]  Avcvsrmvs,  Efiji6la\\\.  ad  Diofcor.  p.  260.   torn, 
ii.  opp. 
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phers  preferving  (till  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  doc-  c  E  N  T« 

trines  of  their  Heathen  chief,  would  naturally  em-  Part  ir. 

brace  every  opportunity  of  fpreading  them  abroad,  '* 
and  inftilling  them  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  unwary. 


CHAP.       II. 

Concerning  the  do 51  or s  and  minifters  of  the  churchy 
and  its  form  of  government,  during  this  century. 

I.  >T"*H  E  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government  that  Ofths/brm 
-*-  had  been  adopted  by  Chriftians  in  general,  g0Vccrnlc  " 
had  now  acquired  greater  degrees  of  {lability  and  mcnt« 
force,  both  in  particular  churches,  and  in  the  uni- 
verfal  fociety  of  Chriftians  collectively  confidered. 
It  appears  inconteftable  from  the  mod  authentic 
records,  and  the  bell  hiftories  of  this  century, 
that,  in  the  larger  cities,  there  was,  at  the  head 
of  each  church,  a  perfon  to  whom  was  given  the 
title  of  hi/hop,  who  ruled  this  facred  community 
with  a  certain  fort  of  authority,  in  concert,  how- 
ever, with  the  body  of  prejbyters,  and  confulting, 
in  matters  of  moment,  the  opinion  and  the  voices 
of  the  whole  afTembly  [0].  It  is  alfo  equally 
evident,  that,  in  every  province,  one  bifhop  was 
invefled  with  a  certain  fuperioritv  over  the  reft,  in 
point  of  rank  and  authority.  This  was  neceffary 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  affociation  of  churches 
that  had  been  introduced  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury; and  contributed,  moreover,  to  facilitate 
the  holding  of  general  councils,  and  to  give  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  order  and  confiftence  to  their  pro- 

[0]  A  fatisfactory  account  of  this  matter  may  be  feen  in 
Elondelli  Apologia  pro  Sententia  Hieronymi  de  Epifcopis  et 
Prejbyteris,  p.  136.  as  that  author  has  collected  all  the  tefti- 
jnonies  of  the  ancients  relative  to  that  fubject. 

S  4  ceedings* 
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cent,  ceedings.  It  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  carefully 
Pa  R'T'  1I#  obferved,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  thefe 
-  primitive  bifhop  s  were  not,  every  where,  accurately 

fixed,  nor  determined  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent encroachments  and  difputes ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear, that   the  chief  authority,    in   the  province, 
was  always  conferred  upon  that  bifhop  who  pre- 
fided  over  the  church  eflablifhed  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed,   as  a  matter  beyond  all 
difpute,    that   the  bifhops   of  Rome,  Antioch,   and 
Alexandria,  confidered  as  rulers  of  primitive  and 
apoftolic  churches,    had   a  kind  of  pre-eminence 
over  all  others,   and  were  not  only  confulted  fre- 
quently  in  affairs  of  a  difficult  and   momentous 
nature,    but   were  alfo  diftinguifhed  by   peculiar 
rights  and  privileges. 
The  power        H.  With  refpect,  particularly,  tq  the  bifhop  of 
oftheSp  Rome-,  he   is  fuppofed  by  Cyprian  to  have  had, 
of  Rome  in    at    tnjs    time,    a    certain    pre-eminence    in    the 
turyjwhat?  church  [p  ]  ;  nor  does  he  fland  alone  in  this  opi- 
nion.    But  it   is   to    be  carefully  obferved,    that 
even  thofe  who,   with    Cyprian,  attributed  this 
pre-eminence  to  the  Roman  prelate,   infilled,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  the  utmoft  warmth,  upon  the 
equality,  in  point  of  'dignity  and  authority ,  that  fub- 
fifled  among   all  the    members  of  the    epifcopal 
order.      In    confequence    of   this   opinion    of  ah 
equality  among  all  Chriftian  bifhops,  they  rejected, 
with   contempt,    the  judgment  of  the    bijhop   of 
Rome,  when  they  thought  it  ill  founded  or  unjuft, 
and  followed  their  own  fenfe  of  things  with  a  per- 
fect independence.    Of  this  Cyprian  himfelfgave 
an    eminent  example,  in  his  famous  controverfy 
with  Stephen    bifhop  of  Rome,    concerning   the 
baptifm  of  heretics,  in  which  he  treated  the  arro- 
gance of  that  imperious  prelate  with  a  noble  in- 

[/]   Cyprian,  Ep.  lxxiii.  p.  131.  E/>.  lv.  p.  86.     lb.  De 
Vnitate  Ecclefta,  p.  195.  edit.  Baluzii. 

dignation, 
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dignation,  and  alfo  with  a  perfect  contempt,  cent. 
Whoever,  therefore,  compares  ail  thefe  things  Q  lir*  „ 
together,  will  eahly  perceive,  that  tne  pre-eminence  ■■ 

of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  a  pre-eminence  of  order 
and  ajfociation  [7],  and  not  of  power  and  authority. 
Or,  to  explain  the  matter  yet  more  clearly,  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  in  the  uni- 
verfal  church,  was  fuch  as  that  of  Cyprian,  bifhop 
of  Carthage,  was  in  the  African  churches.  And 
every  one  knows,  that  the  precedence  of  this 
latter  prelate  diminifhed  in  nothing  the  equality 
that  fubfifted  among  all  the  African  bifhops,  in- 
validated in  no  inftance  their  rights  and  liberties; 
but  gave  only  to  Cyprian,  as  the  preficient  of 
their  general  afTemblies,  a  power  of  calling  coun- 
cils, of  prefiding  in  them,  of  admonifhing  his 
brethren  in  a  mild  and  fraternal  manner,  and  of 
executing,  in  fhort,  fuch  offices  as  the  order  and 
purpofes  of  thefe  ecclefiaftical  meetings  necefTarily 
required  [r], 

III.  The  face  of  things  began  now  to  change  Thego*ern- 
in  the  Chriflian  church.     The  ancient  method  of  ^"ch  L- 
ecclefiaftical  government  feemed,   in  general,   ftill  grates 
to  fubfift,  while,   at  the  fame  time,  by  impercep-  jjarchicai 
tible  fteps,  it  varied  from  the  primitive  rule,  and  form* 
degenerated  towards  the  form  of  a  religious  mo- 
narchy.    For  the  bifhops  afpired   to  higher  de- 
grees  of  power  and   authority  than  they  had  for- 
merly pofTefled ;  and  not  only  violated  the  rights 

CCj*  [^]  So  I  have  tranfkted  Principatus  ordinis  et  confocia- 
tionisy  which  could  not  be  othenvife  rendered  without  along  cir- 
cumlocution. The  pre-eminence  here  mentioned,  fignifies  the 
right  of  convening  councils,  of 'prefiding  in  them,  of  collecting  voices, 
and  fuch  other  things  as  were  efiential  to  the  order  of  thefe 
aiTemblies.  f 

[?•]  SeeSTEPH.  Balusii  adnot.  ad  Cypriani  Epificlas,  p. 
387.  389.  400.  Confult  particularly  the  lxxi.  lxxiit. 
epiftles  of  Cyprian,  and  the  lv.  addrefled  to  Cornelius 
bifhop  of  Rome,  in  which  letters  the  Carthaginian  prelate  pleads 
with  warmth  and  vehemence  for  the  equality  of  all  Chriitian 
bifhops. 

of 
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cent,  of  the  people,  but  alfo  made  gradual  encroach- 
Part  it.  ments  upon  the  privileges  of  the  prefbyters.  And 
-  that  they  might  cover  thefe  ufurpations  with  an  air 

of  juftice,  and  an  appearance  of  reafon,  they  pub- 
lifhed  new  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
church  and  of  the  epifcopal  dignity,  which,  how- 
ever, were,  in  general,  fo  obfcure,  that  they  them- 
felves  feem  to  have  underftood  them  as  little  as  thofe 
to  whom  they  were  delivered.  One  of  the  principal 
authors  of  this  change,  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  was  Cyprian,  who  pleaded  for  the  power 
of  the  bifhops  with  more  zeal  and  vehemence  than 
had  ever  been  hitherto  employed  in  that  caufe, 
though  not  with  an  unfhaken  conftancy  and  perfe- 
verance;  for,  in  difficult  and  perilous  times,  necef- 
fity  fometimes  obliged  him  to  yield,  and  to  fubmit 
feveral  things  to  the  judgment  and  authority  of  the 
church. 
The  vices  IV.  This  change,  in  the  form  of  ecclefiaftical 
clergy.  government,  was  foon  followed  by  a  train  of  vices, 
which  difhonoured  the  character  and  authority  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  adminiftration  of  the  church 
was  committed.  For,  though  feveral  yet  continued 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  illuftrious  examples  of 
primitive  piety  and  Chriftian  virtue,  yet  many  were 
funk  in  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  puffed  up  with 
vanity,  arrogance,  and  ambition,  pofifefled  with  a 
fpirit  of  contention  and  difcord,  and  addicted  to 
many  other  vices  that  call  an  undeferved  reproach 
upon  the  holy  religion,  of  which  they  were  the 
unworthy  profelTors  and  minifters.  This  is  teftified 
in  fuch  an  ample  manner,  by  the  repeated  com- 
plaints of  many  of  the  mod  refpectable  writers  of 
this  age  [j],  that  truth  will  not  permit  us  to 
fpread  the  veil,  which  we  fhould  otherwife  be 
defirous  to  cad  over  fuch  enormities  among  an 

[x]  Origen.  Comm.  in  Matthaum,  par.  I.  opp.  p.  420.  44IJ 
442.  Eusebius,  Hiji.  Ecclef.  lib.viii.  cap.  1.  p.  291,  &c. 

7  order 
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order  fo  facred.  The  bijhops  aflfumed,  in  many  cent. 
places,  a  princely  authority,  particularly  thofe  who  p  Al\ur  JU 
had  the  greateft  number  of  churches  under  their  ■ 
inflection,  and  who  prefided  over  the  moil  opu- 
lent affemblies.  They  appropriated  to  their  evan- 
gelical function  the  fplendid  enfigns  of  temporal 
majefty.  A  throne,  furrounded  with  minifters,  ex- 
alted above  his  equals  the  fervant  of  the  meek  and 
humble  Jesus  j  and  fumptuous  garments  dazzled 
the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  multitude  into  an 
ignorant  veneration  for  their  arrogated  authority. 
The  example  of  the  bifhops  was  ambitioufly  imi- 
tated by  the  prejbyters,  who,  neglecting  the  facred 
duties  of  their  ftation,  abandoned  themfelves  to 
the  indolence  and  delicacy  of  an  effeminate  and 
luxurious  life.  The  deacons,  beholding  the  prefby- 
ters  deferting  thus  their  functions,  boldly  ufurped 
their  rights  and  privileges;  and  the  effects  of  a 
corrupt  ambition  were  ipread  through  every  rank 
of  the  facred  order. 

V.  From  what  has  been  now  obferved,  we  may  Hence  the 
come,  perhaps,  at  the  true  origin  of  minor  or  lefTer 
orders,  which  were,  in  this  century,  added  every 
where  to  thofe  of  the  bifhops,  prejbyters,  and  dea- 
cons. For,  certainly,  the  titles  and  offices  of  fub- 
deacons,  acolythi,  oftiarii,  or  door-keepers,  reader  5 y 
exorcifts,  and  copiat<e,  would  never  have  been  heard 
of  in  the  church,  if  its  rulers  had  been  afliduoufly 
and  zealoufly  employed  in  promoting  the  interefls 
of  truth  and  piety  by  their  labours  and  their  ex- 
ample. But  when  the  honours  and  privileges  of 
the  bifhops  and  prefbyters  were  augmented,  the 
deacons  alfo  began  to  extend  their  ambitious  views, 
and  to  defpife  thofe  lower  functions  and  employ- 
ments which  they  had  hitherto  exercifed  with  fuch 
humility  and  zeal.  The  additional  orders  that 
were  now  created  to  diminifh  the  labours  of  the 
prefent  rulers  of  the  church,  had  functions  allotted 

to 
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cent,   to    them,  which  their    names    partly  explain    [/], 
PakT  it.  The  infHtution  of  exorcifts  was   a  confequence  of 

— the    doctrine    of  the  New   Platonifts,    which   the 

Chriftians  adopted,  and  which  taught  that  the 
evil  genii>  or  fpirits,  were  continually  hovering 
over  human  bodies,  towards  which  they  were  car- 
ried by  a  natural  and  vehement  defire  ;  and  that 
vicious  men  were  not  fo  much  impelled  to  fin  by 
an  innate  depravity,  or  by  the  induction  of  ex- 
It^  [/]  The  fubdcacons  were  designed  to  eafe  the  deacons  of 
the  meaner!  part  of  their  work.  Their  office,  confequently, 
was  to  prepare  the  facred  veffels  of  the  altar,  and  to  deliver 
them  to  the  deacons  in  time  of  divine  fervice  ;  to  attend  the 
doors  of  the  church  during  the  communion-fcrvice  ;  to  go  on 
the  biihop's  embafiies,  with  his  letters  or  meflages  to  foreign 
churches.  In  a  word,  they  were  fo  fubordinate  to  the  fuperior 
rulers  of  the  church,  that,  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
they  were  forbidden  to  fit  in  the  prefence  of  a  deacon  without 
his  leave. — The  order  of  acolythi  was  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
church ;  for  there  was  no  fuch  order  in  the  Greek  church 
during  the  four  riril  centuries.  Their  name  figniries  attendants ; 
and  their  principal  office  was  to  light  the  candles  of  the  church, 
and  to  attend  the  ministers  with  wine  for  the  eucharift.  The 
oftiarii*  or  door-keepers  y  were  appointed  to  open  and  fhut  the 
doors,  as  officers  and  fervants  under  the  deacons  and  Jul  -deacons  % 
to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer  and  church  ailemblies, 
which,  in  time  of  periecution,  required  a  private  fignal  for 
fear  of  difcoveryj  and  that  probably  was  the  firft  reafon  for 
inlHtuting  this  order  in  the  church  of  Rome,  whore  example, 
by  degrees,  was  loon  followed  by  other  churches. — The  readers 
were  thofe  that  were  appointed  to  read  the  fcripture  in  that 
part  of  divine  fervice  to  which  the  catechumens  were  admitted. 
'  ^—The  exorcifts  were  appointed  to  drive  out  evil  fpirits  from 
the  bodies  of  perfons  poffetfed ;  they  had  been  long  known  in 
the  church,  but  were  not  erected  into  an  ecclefiaitical  order 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century, — The  copiata,  or 
foJfarii9  were  an  order  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
was  to  take  care  of  funerals,  and  to  provide  for  the  decent 
interment  of  the  dead.  In  vain  have  Baron ius  and  other 
Romiih  writers  afferted,  that  thefe  inferior  orders  were  of 
apoftolical  institution.  The  contrary  is  evidently  proved,  fince 
none  of  thefe  offices  are  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  before 
the  third  century,  avid  the  origin  can  be  traced  no  higher  than 
the  fourth. 

ample, 
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ample,  as  bv  the  internal  fuggeftions  of  fome  evil  cent. 

hi. 

P  AR  T  ir. 


demons.  The  copiata  were  employed  in  providing 


for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead. 

VI.  Marriage  was  permitted  to  all  the  various  Marriage  of 
ranks  and  orders  of  the  clergy,  high  and  low.  thscicr«^ 
Thole,  however,  who  continued  in  a  ftate  of  celi- 
bacy, obtained  by  this  abftinence  a  higher  repu- 
tation of  fanctity  and  virtue  than  others.  This 
was  owing  to  an  almoft  general  perfuafion,  that 
they,  who  took  wives,  were  of  all  others  the  mod 
fubject  to  the  influence  of  malignant  daemons  [«]. 
And  as  it  was  of  infinite  importance  to  the  interefts 
of  the  church,  that  no  impure  or  malevolent  ipirit 
entered  into  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  were  appointed 
to  govern,  or  to  inftruci  others  -,  fo  the  people 
were  defirous  that  the  clergy  mould  ufe  their  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  abftain  from  the  pleafures  of  the 
conjugal  life.  Many  of  the  facred  order,  efpe- 
cially  in  /ffrica,  confented  to  fatisfy  the  defires  of 
the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  do  this  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  offer  an  entire  violence  to  their 
own  inclinations.  For  this  purpofe,  they  formed  c  -ncubine* 
connexions  with  thole  women  who  had  made  vows  lntroJuccd 

r  in-  •  among  ice 

of  perpetual  chalhty  ;  and  it  was  an  ordinary  clergy, 
thing  for  an  ecclefiaftic  to  admit  one  of  thefe  fair 
faints  to  the  participation  of  his  bed,  but  flill 
under  the  mofi  folemn  declarations,  that  nothing 
paffed  in  this  commerce  that  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  chaftity  and  virtue  \w~\.  Thefe  holy  con- 
cubines were  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Xum<rdxloi ; 
and  by  the  Latins,  Mulieres  Jubintrodufta.  This 
indecent  cuftom  alarmed  the  zeal  of  the  more 
pious  among  the  bifhops,  who  employed  the  ut- 
moft  efforts  of  their  feverity  and  vigilance  to  abo- 

[u]    PoRPHYRIUS,  SU£(  wsny^c,  lib.  iv.  p.  417. 
\jw~\   Credat  Judteus  Apella.     See  however  Dcd we l  l.  DiJ/l 
tertia  Cyprianlcuy  and  Lud.  An.Muratorius,  Dijf.de  Syni- 
Jactis  et  Agap'tis,  in  his  J  nee  dot.  Gr^e.    p.  2 1 3.;  as   alfo   Ea- 
luzius  ad  Cy prions  Ep/Jiol,  p.  5.  12,  &c, 

1  lift 
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c  e  n  t.  lifh  it,  though  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  en- 
PaTt  ii.  t^re^y  effected  this  laudable  purpoie. 

.       VII.  Thus  we  have  given  a  fhort,  though  not 

The  prin-    a  very  pleafing,  view  of  the  rulers  of  the  church 

opal  Greek  .    J    *      .  °  j/iu  •  i 

and  orien-  during  this  century ;  and  mould  now  mention  the 
ui  wmers.  principal  writers  that  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
it  by  their  learned  and  pious  productions.  The 
moft  eminent  of  thefe,  whether  we  confider  the 
extent  of  his  fame,  or  the  multiplicity  of  his  la- 
bours, was  Origen,  a  pre/byter  and  catechift  of 
Alexandria,  a  man  of  vafl  and  uncommon  abilities, 
and  the  greateft  luminary  of  the  Chriftian  world 
that  this  age  exhibited  to  view.  Had  the  juftnefs 
of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  immenfity  of 
his  genius,  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable 
patience,  his  extenfive  erudition,  and  his  other 
eminent  and  fuperior  talents,  all  encomiums  mud 
have  fallen  fhort  of  his  merit.  Yet  fuch  as  he 
was,  his  virtues  and  his  labours  deferve  the  admi- 
ration of  all  ages;  and  his  name  will  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  honour  through  the  annals  of  time  as 
long  as  learning  and  genius  fhall  be  efteemed 
among  men  [#]. 

The  fecond  in  renown  among  the  writers  of 
this  century  was  Julius  Africanus,   a  native  of 
Palejline,  a  man  of  the  moft  profound  erudition, 
but  the  greateft  part  of  whofe  learned  labours  are 
unhappily  loft. 

Hippolytus,  whofe  hiftory  is  much  involved 
in  darknefs  [j],  is  alfo  efteemed  among  the  moft 
celebrated  authors  and  martyrs  of  this  age;  but 
thofe  writings,    which  at  prefent  bear  his  name, 

[at]  See  a  very  learned  and  ufeful  work  of  the  famous 
Huet  bifhop  of  Avranchesy  intitled,  Origeniana.  See  alfo 
Doucin,  Hijioire  d'Origine  et  des  mowvemens  arrives  dans  VE- 
glife  au  fujet  de/a  dofirine;  and  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  ar- 
ticle Origen. 

\j\  The  Benedictine  monks  have,  with  great  labour  and 
erudition,  endeavoured  to  difpel  this  darknefs  in  their  ffijloirt 
Litter  aire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  361. 

are 
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are  juftly  looked  upon  by  many  as  either  extremely  cent. 

Part  If. 


corrupted,  or  entirely  fpurious. 


Gregory,  bifhop  of  New  Cafarea,  acquired,  at 
this  time,  the  title  of  <Thaumatnrgus,  i.  e.  wonder- 
worker, on  account  of  the  variety  of  great  and 
fignal  miracles,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  wrought 
during  the  courfe  of  his  miniftry.  Few  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  and  his  miracles  are 
called  in  queftion  by  many,  as  unfupported  by  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  [2]. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  more  of  the  wri- 
tingsof  Dionysius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  than  thofe 
which  have  furvived  the  ruins  of  time,  fince  the 
few  remaining  fragments  of  his  works  difcover  the 
mofl  confummate  wifdom  and  prudence,  and  the 
mod  amiable  fpirit  of  moderation  and  candour,  and 
thus  abundantly  vindicate,  from  all  fufpicion  of  Bat- 
tery, the  ancients  who  mentioned  him  under  the 
title  of  Dionysius  the  Great  [a], 

Methodius  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
piety,  and  highly  refpectable  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nent virtue ;  but  thofe  of  his  works,  which  are  yet 
extant,  difcover  no  great  degree  of  penetration  and 
acutenefs  in  handling  controverfy  and  weighing 
opinions. 

VIII.  Cyprian,  bifhop  of  Carthage,  a  man  of  The  Latin 
the  mofl  eminent  abilities  and  flowing  eloquence,  wmers* 
Hands  foremofl  in  the  lift  of  Latin  writers.  His 
letters,  and  indeed  the  mofl  of  his  works,  breathe 
fuch  a  noble  and  pathetic  fpirit  of  piety,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  read  them  without  the  warm- 
eft  feelings  of  enthufiafm.  We  mufl  however 
obferve,  that  he  would  have  been  a  better  wri- 
ter, had  he  been  lefs  attentive  to  the  ornaments 

[z]  See  Van  Dale's  preface  to  his  Latin  treatife  concern- 
ing Oracles,  p.  6. 

[a]  The  hiftory  of  Dionysius  is  particularly  illuflrated 
by  Jac.  Basnage,  in  his  Hijioire  de  PEglife,  torn.  i.  livr.  ii* 
chap.  v.  p.  68. 

of 
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cent,  of  rhetoric ;  and  a  better  bifhop,  had  he  been 
part*  ii.  aD^e  t0  reftrain  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  and 
■  to  diftinguifh,  with  more  acutenefs,  between  truth 

and  falfhood. 

The  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  which  bears 
the  title  of  Offavius,  effaces  with  fuch  judgment, 
fpirit,  and  force,  the  calumnies  and  reproaches  that 
were  cad  upon  the  Chriflians  by  their  adverfaries, 
that  it  deferves  an  attentive  perufal  from  thofe  who 
are  defuous  to  know  the  date  of  the  church  during 
this  century. 

The  vii  Bocks  of  Arnobius,  the  African,  writ- 
ten againft  the  Gentiles-,  are  a  ftill  more  copious 
and  ample  defence  of  the  Chriflians,  and,  though 
obfcure  in  feveral  places,  may  yet  be  read  with 
pleafure  and  with  profit.  It  is  true,  that  this 
rhetorician,  too  little  inflructed  in  the  Chriftian 
religion  when  he  wrote  this  work,  has  mingled 
great  errors  with  folemn  and  important  truths;  and 
has  exhibited  Chriflianity  under  a  certain  philofo- 
phical  form,  very  different  from  that  in  which  it 
is  commonly  received. 

We  refer  our  readers,  for  an  account  of  the  au- 
thors of  inferior  note,  who  lived  in  this  century,  to 
thofe  who  have  profeffedly  given  hiftories  or  enu- 
-  merations  of  the  Chriftian  writers. 


CHAP.     III. 

Concerning  the  doftrine  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in 

this  century. 

Th;  na*#of  I.  ^t^HE  principal  doctrines  of  Chriflianity  were 

iandoarint.  now  explained  to  the  people  in  their  native 

purity  and  fimplicity,  without  any  mixture  of  ab- 

ftracl:    reafonings  or  fubtile  inventions;   nor  were 

the  feeble  minds  of  the  multitude  loaded  with '  a 

great 
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great  variety  of  precepts  \F\.     But  the  Chriftian  cent. 
doctors,  who   had  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  pARt  tu 

of  letters    and   philofophy,    foon   abandoned    the  — • 

frequented  paths,  and  (truck  out  into  the  devious 
wilds  of  fancy.  The  Egyptians  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  this  new  method  of  explaining  the 
truth.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  noble  and  a 
glorious  talk  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  celeftial 
wifdom  into  a  certain  fubjection  to  the  precepts 
of  their  philofophy,  and  to  make  deep  and  pro- 
found refearches  into  the  intimate  and  hidden  na- 
ture of  thofe  truths  which  the  divine  Saviour  had 
delivered  to  his  difciples.  Origen  was  at  the 
head  of  this  fpeculative  tribe.  This  great  man, 
enchanted  by  the  charms  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
fophy, fet  it  up  as  the  teft  of  all  religion  j  and 
imagined,  that  the  reafons  of  each  doctrine  were 
to  be  found  in  that  favourite  philofophy,  and 
their  nature  and  extent  to  be  determined  by  it  \_c\. 
It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  he  handled  this  matter 
with  modefty  and  with  caution  ;  but  he  flill  gave 
an  example  to  his  difciples,  the  abufe  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  pernicious,  and  under  the 
authority  of  which  they  would  naturally  indulge 
themfelves  without  reftraint  in  every  wanton 
fancy.  And  fo,  indeed,  the  cafe  was :  for  the 
difciples  of  Origen,  breaking  forth  from  the 
limits  fixed  by  their  mafter,  interpreted,  in  the 
mod  licentious  manner,  the  divine  truths  of  reli- 
gion according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
lofophy. From  thefe  teachers  the  phiiofophical, 
orfcholaftic  theology,  as  it  is  called,  derives  its  ori- 

[h]  See  Or  i  g  e  n,  in  Prof,  libror.  de  Prin<ipiis,  torn  i.  opp. 
p.  49.  and  lib.  i.  De  Princifiis,  cap.  ii.  See  alio  Greco  mi 
Neoc/esariensis,  Expofoio  Fidei,  p.  u .  of  his  work s,  ac- 
cording to  the  addition  of  Ger.  Vossius. 

[c]  This  is  manireft  from  what  remains  of  his  Stromaia  ;  as 
alfofrom  his  books  Defrincipiis,  which  are  Hill  preferred  in  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  them  by  RiT ffi  n  us. 
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cent,  gin ;  and,  proceeding  hence,  paffed  through  va- 
Par^t  ii.  rious  forms  and  modifications  according  to  the 
>  genius,  turn,  and  erudition,  of  thofe  who  em- 
braced it. 
The  rife  of  H.  The  fame  principles  gave  rife  to  another 
thloiogj!'  fpecies  of  theology,  which  was  called  myftic.  And 
what  muft  feem  at  firft  fight  fjrprifing  here  is, 
that  this  myftic  theology,  though  formed  at  the  fame 
time,  and  derived  from  the  fame  fource,  with  the 
Jchola/lic,  yet  had  a  natural  tendency  to  overturn 
and  deflroy  it.  The  authors  of  this  myftic  fcience 
are  not  known  ;  but  the  principles  from  whence  it 
fprung  are  manifeft.  Its  firft  promoters  proceeded 
from  that  known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  fchool, 
which  alfo  was  adopted  by  Or  i  gen  and  his  dif- 
ciples,  that  the  divine  nature  was  diffujed  through 
all  human  fouls  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fa- 
culty of  reafon,  from  which  proceeds  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  mind,  was  an  emanation  from 
God  into  the  human  foul ,  and  comprehended  in  it  the 
principles  and  elements  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine. 
They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labour  or  ftudy, 
excite  this  celeftial  flame  in  their  breads ;  and 
therefore  they  difapproved  highly  of  the  attempts 
of  thofe  who,  by  definitions,  abftract  theorems, 
and  profound  fpeculations,  endeavoured  to  form 
diftindt  notions  of  truth,  and  to  difcover  its  hid- 
den nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained, 
that  flence,  tranquillity,  repofe,  and  folitude,  ac- 
companied with  luch  acts  of  mortification  as  might 
tend  to  extenuate  and  exhaufl  the  body,  were  the 
means  by  which  the  hidden  and  internal  word  was 
excited  to  produce  its  latent  virtues,  and  to  inftrudr. 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  For  thus 
they  reafoned  :  "  They  who  behold  with  a  noble 
<(  contempt  all  human  affairs,  who  turn  away 
fC  their  eyes  from  terreftrial  vanities,  and  fhut 
cc  all  the  avenues  of  the  outward  fenfes  againfl 
"  the  contagious  influences  of  a  material  world, 

"  muft 
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mud  necefTIirily  return  to  God,  when  the  fpirit  c  e  n  t. 

hi. 

ART      lit 


prevented  that  happy  union.  And  in  this 
blefTed  frame,  they  not  only  enjoy  inexprefiible 
raptures  from  their  communion  with  the  Su- 
preme Being,  but  alfo  are  inverted  with  the  in- 
eftimable  privilege  of  contemplating  truth  un- 
difguifed   and  uncorrupted  in  its  native  purity, 


fc  while  others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and  delufive 
"  form." 

III.  This  method  of  reafoning  produced  ftrange  Hence  the 
effects,  and  drove   many   into  caves  and  defarts,  nfe  ,of     . 

'-  monks  and 

where  they  macerated  their  bodies  with  hunger  hermits, 
and  third,  and  lubmitted  to  all  the  miferies  of 
the  fevered:  difcipline  that  a  gloomy  imagination 
could  prefcribe.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Paul,  the  firft  hermit,  was  rather  engaged  by 
this  fanatical  fyftem,  than  by  the  perfecution  under 
Decius,  to  fly  into  the  mod  folitary  defarts  of 
Thebais,  where  he  led,  during  the  fpace  of  ninety 
years,  a  life  more  worthy  of  a  favage  animal  than 
of  a  rational  being  \d\.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
obferved,  that  though  Paul  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  order  of  Hermits,  yet  that  unfociable  man- 
ner of  life  was  very  common  in  Egypt,  Syria,  In- 
dia, and  Mejopotamia,  not  only  long  before  his 
time,  but  even  before  the  coming  of  Chr.ist. 
And  it  is  ftiil  practifed  among  the  Mahometans, 
as  well  as  the  Chriftians,  in  thofe  arid  and  burning 
climates  \_e~\.  For  the  glowing  atmofphere  that 
furrounds  thefe  countries  is  a  natural  caufe  of  that 
love  of  folitude  and  repofe,  of  that  indolent  and 
melancholy  difpontion,  that  are  remarkably  com- 
mon among  their  languid  inhabitants. 

IV.  But  let  us  turn  away  our  eyes  from  thefe 
fcenes  of  fanaticifm,  which  are  fo  opprobrious  to 

[d]   The  life  of  this  hermit  was  written  by  Je  rom. 
[f]   See  the  travels  of  Lucas,  in  the  year  1714*  fe.cond 
volume,  p.  363. 

T  2  human 
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cent,  human  nature,  and  confider  fome  other  circum- 
ParIIt  ii.  ftances  that  belong  more  or  lefs  to  the  hiftory  of 

the  Chriftian  doctrine  during  this  century.     And 

The  zeal  of  jiere  -t  -$  pr0per  t0  mention  the  ufeful  labours  of 

many  in  I       r  r  ^        ^  r     « 

fpreadir.g  thole,  who  manifefted  their  zeal  for  the  holy  fcnp- 
ftcr^/wn^-  tures  Dv  the  care  they  took  to  have  accurate 
iflgs.  copies  of  them  multiplied  every  where,  and  that 

at  fuch  moderate  prices,  as  rendered  them  of  eafy 
purchafe ;  as  alio  to  have  them  tranflated  into 
various  languages,  and  publifhed  in  correct  edi- 
tions. Many  of  the  more  opulent  among  the 
Chriftians  contributed  generoufly  a  great  part  of 
their  fubftance  to  the  carrying  on  thefe  pious  and 
excellent  undertakings.  Pierius  and  Hesychius 
in  Egypt)  and  LuciajJ  at  Antioch,  employed  much 
pains  in  correcting  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint ; 
and  Pamphidus  of  Cajarea  laboured  with  great 
diligence  and  fuccefs  in  works  of  the  fame  nature, 
until  a  glorious  martyrdom  finifhed  his  courfe. 
But  Origen  furpafled  all  others  in  diligence  and 
affiduityj  and  his  famous  Hexapla,  though  almoft 
entirely  deftroyed  by  the  wade  of  time,  will,  even 
in  its  fragments,  remain  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  incredible  application  with  which  that  great 
man  laboured  to  remove  thole  obftacles  which  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel  [/]. 
Origin's  y#   After    the    encomiums  we   have   given  to 

interpreting  Origen,  who  has   an  undoubted  right  to  the  firft 

theiaip.  place  among  the  interpreters  of  the  fcriptures  in 
lure*  *  o .     .  r  r 

this  century,  it  is  not  witnout  a  deep  concern  that 

we  are  obliged  to  add,  that  he  alio,  by  an  unhappy 

method,    opened   a  fecure  retreat  for  all  forts  of 

errors  that  a  wild  and  irregular  imagination  could 

bring  forth.     Having  entertained  a  notion  that  it 

o  o 

[f]  The  fragments  that  yet  remain  of  Or  i  gen's  Hexapla, 

were  collected  and  publifhed,  by  the  learned  Montfaucon, 

in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  17 13.     See  alfo  upon  this  head  Buddei 

log,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 58 1  ;  and  Carpzovii  Critic. 

Soar,  Viler.  Tejiam.  p.  574, 

was 
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was   extremely  difficult,  if  not  impofnble,  to  de-  cent. 
fend  every  thing  contained  in  the  facred  writings  Pa^'  ir# 

from  the  cavils  of  heretics  and  infidels,  fo  long  as — 

they  were  explained  literally ',  according  to  the  real 
import  of  the  terms,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  fecun- 
dity of  a  lively  imagination,  and  maintained,  that 
the  holy  fcriptures  were  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
fame  allegorical  manner  that  the  Platonifts  ex- 
plained the  hiftory  of  the  gods.  In  confequence 
of  this  pernicious  rule  of  interpretation,  he  al- 
leged, that  the  words  of  fcripture  were,  in  many 
places,  abfolutely  void  of  fenfe  ;  and  that  though 
in  others  there  were,  indeed,,  certain  notions  con- 
veyed under  the  outward  terms  according  to  their 
literal  force  and  import,  yet  it  was  not  in  thefe 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  facred  writers  was  to 
be  fought,  but  in  a  myfterious  and  hidden  fenfe 
arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themfelves  [0-]. 
This  hidden  fenfe  he  endeavours  to  inveftigate 
throughout  his  commentaries^  neglecting  and  de- 
fpifing,  for  the  moil  part,  the  outward  letter ;  and 
in  this  devious  path  he  difplays  the  moil  inge- 
nious ftrokes  of  fancy,  though  always  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  truth,  whofe  divine  Simplicity  is  fcarcely 
difcernible  through  the  cobweb-veil  of  alle- 
gory  \¥\.     Nor  did  the   inventions   of  Origen 

end 

[g~\  For  a  further  illuftration  of  this  matter,  the  reader  may 
coniult  the  excellent  preface  of  De  la  Rue,  to  the  fccond  vo- 
lume of  the  works  cf  Origen,  publiihed  in  folio  at  Pan's,  in 
the  year  1733.  An  accurate  and  full  account  ofOaicEN's 
method  of  interpreting  the  fcripture  may  be  found  in  the  work 
intitled  Comment  ar.  de  rebus  Chriftian.  ante  Conftantinum  M. 
p.  629 ;  where  the  philoiophy  and  theology  of  that  great  man, 
and  his  controverfy  with  Demetrius  biihop  of  Alexandria^ 
are  treated  of  profefTediy,  and  at  large. 

\b\  Origen,  in  his  Stromata,  book  x.  exprefTes  himfelf  in 
the  following  manner:  "  The  fource  of  many  evils  lies  in  ad- 
f  hering  to  the  carnal  or  external  part  of  fcripture.  Thofe 
<'  who  do  fo,  fhall  not  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let 
«'  us,  therefore,  feek  after  the  fpirit  and  the  ..  .1  fruit 
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c  e  nt.  end  here.     He  divided  this  hidden  fenfe,  which  he 
Part  ii.  purfuedwith  fuch  eagernefs,  into  moral,  and  myftical 

or  spiritual.     The  moral  fenfe  of  fcripture  difplays 

thofe  doctrines  that  relate  to  the  inward  (late  of 
the  foul,  and' the  conduct  of  life.  The  myftical  or 
Spiritual  jenfe  reprefents  the  nature,  the  laws,  and 
the  hiftory,  of  the  Spiritual  or  myftical  world.  We 
are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth  ;  for  he 
fubdivided  this  myftical  world  of  his  own  creation 
into  two  diftindt  regions,  the  one  of  which  he 
called  the  fuperior^  i-  e-  heaven ;  and  the  other 
the  inferior,  by  which  he  meant  the  church.  This 
led  to  another  divifion  of  the  myftical fenfe  into  an- 
earthly  or  allegorical  fenfe,  adapted  to  the  inferior 
world,  and  a  celeftial  or  anagoge  tic  al  one,  adapted 
to  the  Superior  region.  This  chimerical  method  of 
explaining  the  fcripture  was,  before  Origen,  re- 
ceived by  many  Chriftians,  who  were  deluded  into 
it  by  the  example  of  the  Jews.  But  as  this  learned 
man  reduced  it  into  a  fyftem,  and  founded  it  upon 
fixed  and  determinate  rules,  he  is,  on  that  account, 
commonly  confidered  as  its  principal  author. 
Other  inter-  yj  j±  prodigious  number  of  interpreters,  both 
in  this  and  the  fucceeding  ages,  followed  the 
method  of  Origen,  though  with  fome  variations  5 

"  of  the  word,  which  are  hidden  and  mvfterious.',  And 
again  :  "  The  lcriptures  are  of  little  ufe  to  thofe  who  under- 
"  itand  them  as  they  are  written."  One  would  think  it  im- 
poflible  that  fuch  exprefiions  mould  drop  from  the  pen  of  a 
wife  man.  But  the  philofophy,  which  this  great  man  em- 
braced with  fuch  zeal,  was  one  of  the  fources  of  his  delufion. 
He  could  not  find  in  the  Bible  the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  as 
long  as  he  interpreted  that  facred  book  according  to  its  literal 
fenfe.  But  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  philofophical  tribe,  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  for  their 
fentiments,  a  place  in  the  gofpel,  when  it  was  interpreted  by 
the  wanton  inventions  of  fancy,  and  upon  the  fnppofnion  of  a 
hidden  fen  e,  to  which  it  was  poffible  to  give  all  forts  of  forms. 
Hence  all  who  defired  to  model  Chnllianity  according  to 
their  fancy,  or  their  favourite  fyftem  of  philofophy,  embraced 
Origen  's  method  of  interpretation. 

nor 
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nor    could    the    few,    who    explained    the   facred  cent. 
writings  with  judgment,  and  a  true  fpirit  of  cri-  pART'  nt 

ticifm,  oppofe,    with  any  fuccefs,    the  torrent  of \ 

allegory  that  was  overflowing  the  church.  The 
commentaries  of  Hippolytus,  which  are  yet  ex- 
tant, fhew  manifeftly,  that  this  good  man  was 
entirely  addicted  to  the  fyftem  of  Origen,  and 
the  fame  judgment  may  be  hazarded  concerning 
Victorinus's  explications  of  certain  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  though  thefe  explica- 
tions are,  long  fince,  loft.  The  tranflation  of  the 
Ecclefiaftes  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which 
is  yet  remaining,  is  not  chargeable  with  this  re- 
proach, notwithflanding  the  tender  and  warm 
attachment  of  its  author  to  Origen.  The  book 
of  Genefs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  were  explained 
by  Methodius,  whofe  work  is  loft ;  and  Ammo- 
nius  compofed  a  Harmony  of  the  Go/pels. 

VII.  The  doctrinal  part  of  theology  employed  DIdaaic 

o^  x       j  writers  in 

the  pens  of  many  learned  men  in  this  century,  theology. 
In  his  Stromatay  and  his  four  books  of  Elements , 
Origen  illuftrated  the  greateft  part  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
rather  difguifed  them  under  the  lines  of  a  vain 
philofophy.  Thefe  books  of  elements,  or  principles, 
were  the  firft  fketch  that  appeared  of  the  fcholaftic 
or  philofophical  theology.  Something  of  the  fame 
nature  was  attempted  by  Theognostus,  in  his 
feven  books  of  Hypotypofes,  which  are  only  known 
at  prefent  by  the  extracts  of  them  in  Photius, 
who  reprefents  them  as  the  work  of  one  who  was 
infected  with  the  notions  of  Origen.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  drew  up  a  brief  fummary  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  in  his  Expofition  of  the  faith  ; 
and  many  treated,  in  a  more  ample  manner,  par- 
ticular points  of  doctrine  in  oppofition  to  the 
enemies  and  corrupters  of  Chriitianity.  Thus 
Hippolytus  wrote  concerning  the  deity,  the  re- 
Jurreclion,  anti-chrifl,  and  the  end  of  the  world ; 

T  4  IMetho- 
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cent.  Methodius,  concerning  freewill-,  and  Lucian, 

II*  .  .      «    '« 

Part  ii.  concerning  faith.     It   is    doubtful   in   what  ciafs 

thefe  productions  are   to    be  placed,  as  the  molt 

of  them    have    perifhed     among     the     ruins   of 
time. 

VIII.  Among  the  moral  writers,  the  firft  place, 
after  Tertullian,  of  whom  we  have  already 
fpoken  above,  is  due  to  Cyprian,  a  prelate  of 
eminent  merit,  who  publifhed  feveral  treatifes 
concerning  patience,  mortality,  works.,  alms,  as  alfo 
an  exhortation  to  martyrdom.  In  thefe  dilTerta- 
tions,  there  are  many  excellent  things  -,  but  there 
runs  through  them  all  a  general  want  of  order, 
precifion,  and  method;  nor  do  we  always  find 
felid  proofs  in  favour  of  the  decifions  they  con- 
tain [*"}.  Origen  has  written  many  treatifes  of 
this  kind,  and  among  others,  an  exhortation  to 
fuffer  martyrdom  for  the  truth  ;  a  fubjecl:  handled 
by  many  authors  in  this  century,  but  with  unequal 
eloquence  and  penetration.  Methodius  treated 
of  chaftity,  in  a  work  intitled,  Sympojium  Virginum, 
or,  the  Feaft  of  Virgins  j  but  this  treatife  is  full  of 
confufion  and  diforder.  Dionysius  handled  the 
doctrine  of  penance  and  temptations.  The  other 
moral  writers  of  this  period  are  too  obfcure 
and  trivial  to  render  the  mention  of  them  ne- 
ceflary. 

Polemic di-  i*fct  The  controverfial  writers  were  exceeding 
numerous  in  this  century.  I  he  ragans  were 
attacked,  and  that  in  a  victorious  manner,  by 
"Minucius  Felix,  in  his  dialogue  called  Ofiavius  -y 
by  Qrigen,  in  his  writings  againft  Celsus  ;  by 
Arncbius,  in  \i\s /even  books  againft  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  Cyprian,  in  his  treatife  concerning  the  va- 
nity of  idols.  The  chronicle  ofHippoLYTus,  in 
opposition  to  the  Gentiles  j  and  the  work  of  Me- 

[/]    See  Barbe^rac,    De  la  Morale  des  Peres,    ch.  viii. 
p.  104. 
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thodius  againft  Porphyry,  that  bitter  adverfary  cent. 
of  the  Chriltians,  are  both  loft.  _    ilL  n 

We  may  alfo  reckon,  in  the  number  of  the  . " 
Polemic  writers,  thofe  who  wrote  againft  the 
philofophers,  or  who  treated  any  fubjecls  that 
were  difputed  between  different:  feels.  Such  was 
Hippolytus,  who  wrote  againft  Plato,  and 
who  alfo  treated  the  niceft,  the  moft  difficult,  and 
the  moft  controverted  fubjecls,  fuch  zsfate,  free- 
'  will,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  which  exercifed,  like- 
wife,  the  pens  of  Methodius  and  other  acute 
writers.  What  Hippolytus  wrote  againft  the 
Jews,  is  not  come  down  to  our  times ;  but  the 
work  of  Cyprian,  upon  that  Subject,  yet  re- 
mains \_k\  Origen,  Victorinus,  Hippoly- 
tus, attacked,  in  general,  all  various  feels  and 
herefies,  that  divided  the  church,  but  their  la- 
bours, in  that  immenfe  field,  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  and  as  to  thofe,  who  only  turned  their 
controverfial  arms  againft  Some  few  feels,  and 
certain  particular  doclrines,  we  think  it  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

X.  It  is,  however,  necefTary  to  obferve,    that  Thevidoui 
the  methods  now  uSed  of  defending  Chriftianity,  ™nlroVe°f, 
and   attacking  Judaifm  and  idolatry,  degenerated  »°w  em- 
much  from  the  primitive  Simplicity,  and  the  true  po)e  * 
rule  of  controverfy.     The  Chriftian  doclors,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  Schools  of  the  rhetori- 
cians and  Sophifts,  rafhly  employed  the  arts  and 
evafions  of  their  fubtle  mafters  in  the  fervice  of 
Chriftianity ;  and,  intent  only  upon  defeating  the 
enemy,    they    were    too    little    attentive    to    the 
means  of  viclory,    indifferent   whether    they    ac- 
quired   it    by    artifice    or    plain-dealing.      This 
method   of  difputing,    which    the  ancients   called 

economical  [/],  and  which  had  viclory  for  its  ob- 
ject, 

83s   [«]   This  work  is  intitled,  Xtftlmonia  centra  JsJreos. 
[/]   Souverai.v,  P'atonijm  tf'^w'f,  p.  244.     Daille,  De 

vet* 
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cent.  ject,    rather    than    truth,  was,    in  confequence  of 
Part  ii.'  tne    prevailing   tafte    for    rhetoric  and   fophiftry, 


aimoft  univerfally  approved.  The  Platonifts 
contributed  to  the  fupport  and  encouragement  of 
this  ungenerous  method  of  difputing,  by  that 
maxim  of  theirs  which  averted  the  innocence  of 
defending  the  truth  by  artifice  and  falfehood. 
This  will  appear  manifeft  to  thofe  who  have  read, 
with  any  meafure  of  penetration  and  judgment, 
the  arguments  of  Origen  againft  Celsus,  and 
thofe  of  the  other  Chriftian  difputants  againft  the 
idolatrous  Gentiles.  The  method  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  ufed  to  plead  prefcription  againft  er- 
roneous doctors,  was  not,  perhaps,  unfair  in  this 
century ;  but  they  muft  be  much  acquainted 
both  with  the  times,  and,  indeed,  with  the 
nature  of  things,  who  imagine  that  it  is  always 
allowable  to  employ  this  method  [;»]. 
Suppofititt-  XI.  This  difingenuous  and  vicious  method  of 
douswHt"  furprifing  their  adverfaries  by  artifice,  and  ftrik- 
io&s.  ing  them  down,  as  it  were,  by  lies  and  fictions, 

produced,  among  other  difagreeable  effects,  a 
great  number  of  books,  which  were  falfely  attri- 
buted to  certain  great  men,  in  order  to  give  thefe 
fpurious  productions  more  credit  and  weight. 
For,  as  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  are  lefs 
governed  by  reafon  than  by  authority,  and  prefer, 
in   many  cafes,   the   decifions   of  fallible    mortals 

*vet.  ufu  Patrum,  lib.  i.  p.  160.  Jo.  Christoph.  Wolfii 
Cafauboniana,  p.  ioo.  Concerning  the  famous  rule,  to  do  a 
thing,  hxt  Ufcov^'idf,  or  (Economically :  fee  particularly  the 
ample  illuftrations  of  Ga taker,  ad  Mara  Antonints  lib.  xi. 
p.  330,  &c. 

O^3  [m]  We  fcarcely  know  any  cafe,  in  which  the  plea  of 
prefcription  can  be  admitted  as  a  fatisfatlory  argument,  in 
favour  of  religious  tenets  or  articles  of  faith,  unlefs  by  pre- 
fcription be  meant,  a  doctrine's  being  eflahiijhed  in  the  time  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  apofles.  In  all  other  cafes,  prefcription 
is  no  argument  at  all :  it  cannot  recommend  error,  and  truth 
has  no  need  of  its  fupport. 

to 
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to  the  unerring  dictates  of  the  divine  word,  the  c  e  n  t. 

T 1 1 

difputants,    of    whom    we    are     now    fpeaking,  Part  h. 
thought  they  could  not  ferve  the  truth  more  ef-  » 

fectually  than  by  oppofing  illuftrious  names  and 
refpeclable  authorities  to  the  attacks  of  its  adver- 
faries.  Hence,  the  book  of  canons,  which  certain 
artful  men  afcribed  falfely  to  the  apoftles  •,  hence, 
the  afoftolical  conjlitutions ,  of  which  Clement, 
bifhop  of  Rome,  is  faid  to  have  formed  a  collec- 
tion ;  hence  the  recognitions  and  the  Clementina, 
which  are  alfo  attributed  to  Clement  [«],  and 
many  other  productions  of  that  nature,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  were  too  much  efteemed  by  cre- 
dulous men. 

Nor  were  the  managers  of  controverfy  the  only 
perfons  who  employed  thefe  (  ftratagems ;  the 
Myftics  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  pious  frauds  to 
fupport  their  feci.  And,  accordingly,  when  they 
were  afkcd  from  what  chief  their  eftablimment 
took  its  rife,  to  get  clear  of  this  perplexing  ques- 
tion, they  feigned  a  chief,  and  chofe,  for  that 
purpofe,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  a  man  of 
almoft  apoftolical  weight  and  authority,  who  was 
converted  to  Chriftianity,  in  the  firft  century,  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  And  to 
render  this  fiction  more  fpecious,  they  attributed 
to  this  great  man  various  treatifes  concerning  the 
monaftic  life,  the  myftic  theology,  and  other  fubjects 
of  that  nature,  which  were  the  productions  of 
fome  fenfelefs  and  infipid  writers  of  after- times. 
Thus  it  happened,  through  the  pernicious  influ- 

B53  [«]  It  is  not  with  the  utmofl  accuracy  that  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim  places  the  recognitions  among  the  fpurious  works  of 
antiquity,  fince  they  are  quoted  by  Origen,  Epiphanius, 
and  Ruffin,  as  the  work  of  Clement.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
*  that  thefe  writers  own  them  to  have  been  altered  in  feveral 
places,  and  falfified  by  the  heretic ;  and  Epiphanius,  par- 
ticularly, tells  us,  that  the  Ebionites  fcarcely  left  any  thing 
found  in  them.  As  to  the  Clementinay  they  were  undoubtedly 
fpurious. 

ence 
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cent,  ence  of  human  paffions,  which  too  often  mingle 
Past  11.  themfelves  with    the  execution  of  the  beft  pur- 

— ■ pofes  and  the  moft  upright  intentions,  that  they, 

who    were    defirous    of   furpafling    all    others    in 
piety,  looked  upon  it  as  lawful,  and  even  laud- 
able, to  advance  the  caufe  of  piety  by  artifice  and 
fraud. 
Gontn>verfy       XII.   The   moff.  famous  controverfies  that  di- 
them^hn-   vided    the    Chriftians   during    this    century,    were 
lium.         thofe  concerning  the   millennium,    or   reign    of  a 
thoufand  years  •,    the  haptifm  of  heretics,  and  the 
doclrine  of  O rig  en. 

Long  before  this  period,  an  opinion  had  pre- 
vailed that  Christ  was  to  come  and  reign  a 
thoufand  years  among  men,  before  the  entire 
and  final  diffolution  of  this  world.  This  opinion, 
which  had  hitherto  met  with  no  oppofition,  was 
differently  interpreted  by  different  perfonsj  nor 
did  all  promife  themfelves  the  fame  kind  of  en- 
joyments in  that  future  and  glorious  kingdom  [0]. 
But  in  this  century  its  credit  began  -  to  decline, 
principally  through  the  influence  and  authority 
-  of  Origen,  who  oppofed  it  with  the  greateft 
warmth,  becaufe  it  was  incompatible  with  fome 
of  his  favourite  fentiments  \_p~\.  Nepos,  an 
Egyptian  bifhop,  endeavoured  to  reftore  this 
opinion  to  its  former  credit,  in  a  book  written 
cigainft  the  allegorifts,  for  fo  he  called,  by  way  of 
contempt,  the  adverfaries  of  the  Millenarian 
fyftem.  This  work,  and  the  hypothefis  it  de- 
fended,   was    extremely    well    received    by    great 

£3"  [0]  See  the  learned  Treatife  concern'mg  the  true  millen- 
nium, which  Dr.  Whitby  has  fubjoined  to  the  fecond  volume 
pi  his  Commentary  upon  the  Nenv  'TeJIament.  See  alfo,  for  an 
account  of  the  doclrine  of  the  ancient  Millennarians,  the 
fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  and  ninth  volumes  of  Lardner's 
Credibility,  &X. 

[/]  See  Origen,  De  princifus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  p.  104. 
torn.  i.  opp. 

numbers 
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numbers  in  the  canton  of  Arfinoe -,  and   among  cent, 
others    by  Colacion,  a  prefbyter    of  no    mean       IIL 

influence  and  reputation.    But  Dionysius  of  Alex-  1 

andria,  a  difciple  of  Origen,  flopped  the  grow- 
ing progrefs  of  this  doctrine  by  his  private  dif- 
courfe,  and  alfo  by  two  learned  and  judicious 
difTertations  concerning  the  divine  promifes  \_q~\. 

XIII.  The  difputes   concerning  the  baptifm  of  concerning 
heretics  were   not   carried    on   with   that    amiable  th* b»p*fr* 

r   •    •  r  j  j  i  ...         of  heretics. 

ipint  of  candor,  moderation,  and  impartiality 
with  which  Dionysius  oppofed  the  Millennian 
doctrine.  The  warmth  and  violence  that  were 
exerted  in  this  Controversy,  were  far  from  being 
edifying  to  fuch  as  were  acquainted  with  the  true 
genius  of  Chriftianity,  and  with  that  meeknefs 
and  forbearance  that  ihould  particularly  diftin- 
guifh  its  doctors. 

As  there  was  no  exprefs  law  which  determined 
the  manner  and  form,  according  to  which  thofe 
who  abandoned  the  heretical  feels  were  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  communion  of  the  church,  the 
rules  practifed  in  this  matter  were  not  the  fame 
in  all  Chriflian  churches.  Many  of  the  Oriental 
and  African  Christians  placed  recanting  heretics 
in  the  rank  of  catechumens,  and  admitted  them, 
by  baptifm,  into  the  communion  of  the  faithful; 
while  the  greatefl  part  of  the  European  churches, 
considering  the  baptifm  of  heretics  as  valid,  ufed 
no  other  forms  in  their  reception  than  the  impo- 
fition  of  hands,  accompanied  with  folemn  prayer. 
This  diverfity  prevailed  for  a  long  time  without 
kindling  contentions  or  animofities.  But,  at 
length,  charity  waxed  cold,  and  the  fire  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  difcord  broke  out.  In  this  century,  the 
Afiatic  Chriftians  came  to  a  determination  in   a 

4 

[q]  See  E use b i us,  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  vil.  cap.  xxitf.  p.  271 ; 
as  alfo  Gennadius,  De  dagmntibm  Eidejiajliasy  cap.  ly. 
p.  32.  edit.  Elmenholl. 

point 
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cent,  point  that  was  hitherto,  in  Tome  meafure,  unde- 
Part  ii.  cidedj  and  in  more  than  one  council  eftablifhed 
■  it  as  a  law,  that  all  heretics  were  to  be  re- bap- 

tized before  their  admiffion  to  the  communion  of 
the  true  church  [r].  When  Stephen,  bifhop 
of  Rome,  was  informed  of  this  determination,  he 
behaved  with  the  mod  unchriftian  violence  and 
arrogance  towards  the  Afiatic  Chriftians,  broke 
communion  with  them,  and  excluded  them  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Thefe 
haughty  proceedings  made  no  impreftion  upon 
Cyprian  bifhop  of  Carthage  y  who,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  menaces  of  the  Roman  pontif,  affembled 
a  council  on  this  occafion,  adopted,  with  the 
reft  of  the  African  bifhops,  the  opinion  of  the 
Afiatics,  and  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  imperious 
Stephen.  The  fury  of  the  latter  was  redoubled 
at  this  notification,  and  produced  many  threaten- 
ings  and  invectives  againft  Cyprian,  who  re- 
plied, with  great  force  and  refolution,  and,  in  a 
fecond  council  held  at  Carthage^  declared  the 
baptifm,  adminiftered  by  heretics,  void  of  all 
efficacy  and  validity.  Upon  this,  the  choler  of 
Stephen  fwelled  beyond  meafure,  and,  bv  a  de- 
cree full  of  invectives,  which  was  received  with 
contempt,  he  excommunicated  the  African  bi- 
fhops, whofe  moderation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  death  of  their  imperious  antagonifl  on  the 
other,    put    an    end    to    the    violent    controverfy 

Difputes  XIV.   The    controverfy    concerning    Origen 

Origen,1"8    was    fet    in    motion    by    Demetrius,    bifhop  of 

|Y]  Euseb.  Hi/?.  Ecclef.  lib.  vii.  cap.  v.  vii.  Firmilia- 
jjus,  Epijiol.  ad  Cyprianum,  printed  among  Cyprian's  1^- 
tersy  Lett.  lxxv. 

[s~\  Cyprian,  Epift,  Ixx.  p.  124.  lxxiii.  p.  129.  Au- 
gustin.  De  Baptifmo  contra  Donatift as,  lib.  v.  vii.  torn.  ix. 
opp.  where  are  to  be  found  the  a£ls  of  the  council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  256.      Prud.  Marani  *vita  Cypriani,  p.  107. 

6  Alexandria^ 
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Alexandria,    animated,    as  fome  fay,  by   a  prin-  cent, 
ciple  of  envy  and  hatred  againft  this  learned  man,  P  A  R  T*  if. 

with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in  an  intimate  • 

friendfhip.       The    afiertion,    however,    of    thofe 
who  attribute  the  oppofition   of   Demetrius    to 
this    odious   principle,    appears    fomething    more 
than   doubtful ;   for,  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
towards  Origen,  there   are  no  vifible   marks  of 
envy,  though  many  indeed  of  pafiion  and   arro- 
gance, of  violence  and  injultice.      The   occafion 
of  all  this  was  as  follows:  In  the  year  228,  Ori- 
gen having  fet  out  for  Achaia,  was,  in  his  jour- 
ney   thither,    received    with    lingular    marks    of 
affection  and  efteem   by  the   bifhops  of  C<zfarea 
and  Jerufalem,  who  ordained  him  prejbyter  by  im- 
pofition   of  hands.     This  proceeding   gave   high 
offence    to    Demetrius,    who   declared    Origen 
unworthy    of    the    prieflhood,    becaufe    he    had 
caftrated   himfelf,    and    maintained,    at   the   fame 
time,    that  it  was   not   lawful   to  advance,    to   a 
higher  dignity,  the  principal  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool,  which  was  under  his  epifcopal  infpeclion, 
without  his  knowledge  and  approbation.     A  con- 
clufion,  however,  was  put  to  thefe  warm  debates, 
and  Origen  returned  to  Alexandria.     This  calm 
was,  indeed,  but  of  a  fhort  duration,  being  foon 
fucceeded  by  a  new  breach  between  him  and  De- 
metrius, the   occafion  of  which   is  not  known, 
but  which  grew  to  fuch  a  height  as  obliged  Ori- 
gen, in  the  year  231,  to  abandon  his  charge  at 
Alexandria,  and  retire  to  Cafarea.     His  abfence, 
however,  did  not  appeafe  the  refentment  of  De- 
metrius,  who  continued  to  perfecute   him  with 
the  utmoft  violence.      To   fatisfy   fully  his   ven- 
geance againft  Origen,  he  affembled  two  coun- 
cils,   in    the   firft    of  which    he  condemned  him 
unheard,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office ;  and  in 
the  fecond,  had  him  degraded  from  the  facerdotal 
dignity.      It   is    probable,    that   in   one  of  thofe 

councils, 
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cent,  councils,  efpecially  the  latter,  Demetrius  ac- 
Pa^t  ii  cu^  him  °f  erroneous  fentiments  in  matters  of 
.  religion;  for  it  was  about  this  time  that  Origen 

publifhed  his  hook  of  principles,  which  contains 
feveral  opinions  of  a  dangerous  tendency  [/]. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  Chriftian  bifhops  ap- 
proved of  the  proceedings  of  the  Alexandrian 
council,  againft  which  the  bifhops  of  the 
churches  of  Achaia,  Palejline,  Phoenicia,  and 
Arabia,  declared  at  the  fame  time  the  higheft 
difpleafure  \u\ 

G^  [/]  This  work,  which  was  a  fort  of  introduction  to 
theology,  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  the  tranflation  of 
Ruffinus,  who  corrected  and  maimed  it,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  conformable  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church 
than  Origen  had  left  it.  It  contains,  however,  even  in  its 
prefent  form,  feveral  bold  and  lingular  opinions,  fuch  as  the 
pre-exiftence  of  fouls,  and  their  fall  into  mortal  bodies,  in 
confcquence  of  their  deviation  from  the  lav/s  of  order  in  their 
firil  ftate,  and  the  final  refloration  of  all  intelligent  beings  to 
order  and  happinefs.  Ruffinus,  in  his  apology  for  Ori- 
gen, alleges,  that  his  writings  were  malicicufly  falfified  by 
the  heretics ;  and  that,  in  coniequence  thereof,  many  errors 
were  attributed  to  him,  which  he  did  not  adopt ;  as  alfo,  that 
the  opinions,  in  which  he  differed  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  were  only  propofed  by  him  as  curious  conjectures. 

[«]  The  accounts  here  given  of  the  perfecution  of  Origen, 
are  drawn  from  the  molt  early  and  authentic  fources,  fuch  as 
Eu-seb.  Hijf*  Ecclef.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxiv.  Photius,  BibL  Ccd. 
cxviii.  Te rom's  Catalogue  of  Ecclefiajiical  Writers,  and  from 
Origen  himfelf;  and  they  differ  in  fome  refpects  from  thofe, 
which  common  writers,  fuch  as  Doucin,  Huet,  and  others, 
give  of  this  matter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  church 
durinr  this  cent  wry. 

I.    A  LL  the  records  of  this  century  mention  the  c  e  tf  T, 

1~\  i    •      1-  r        •  J  •  M' 

multiplication  or  rites   and   ceremonies  in  pARTir. 

the  Chriftkn  church.     Several  of  the  cnufes   that  -; ■ 

contributed  to  this,  have  been  already  pointed  JipJSa™  ■ 
out;  to  which  we  may  add,  as  a  principal  one, 
the  paffion  which  now  reigned  for  the  Platonic 
philofophy,  or  rather,  for  the  popular  Oriental 
fuperflition  concerning  demons  >  adopted  by  the 
Platonifls,  and  borrowed,  unhappily,  from  them, 
by  the  Chriftian  doctors.  For  there  is  not  the 
lead  doubt,  but  that  many  of  the  rites,  now 
introduced  into  the  church,  derived  their  origin 
from  the  reigning  opinions  concerning  the  nature 
of  demons,  and  the  powers  and  operations  of  invi- 
fible  beings.  Hence  the  ufe  of  exorcifms  and/pells, 
the  frequency  of  fafts>  and  the  avei  fion  to  wed- 
lock. Hence  the  cuftom  of  avoiding  all  con- 
nexions with  thofe  who  were  not  as  yet  baptized, 
or  who  lay  under  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, as  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  fome  malignant  fpirit.  And  hence 
the  rigour  and  feverity  of  that  difcipline  and 
penance  that  were  impofed  upon  thofe  who  had 
incurred,  by  their  immoralities,  the  cenfures  of 
the  church  \w\. 

II.  In  moil  of  the  provinces  there  were,  at  this  P?b!Ic  *°" 
time,    certain    fixed    places   fet    apart    for   public     lp* 

[<u>]  For  an  ampler  account  of  this  matter,  the  reader  may 
confult  Porphyry's  treatife  concerning  Abjt  :>::;::€,  and  com- 
pare what  that  writer  has  {"aid  on  the  fubjecT:,  with  the  enftems 
received  among  the  Christians.  Several  curious  things  are 
alfo  to  be  found  in  Theodoret  and  Eusebius  upon  this 
head. 

Vol.  I.  U  w'orfhip 
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°  *m  T'   wor^P   among    the    Chriftians,    as    will    appear 

Par  in.  evident    to  every    impartial    inquirer    into    theie 

*  matters.     Nor   is  it  abfolutely   improbable,    that 

thefe  churches  were,  in  feveral  places,  embellifhed 

with  images  and  other  ornaments. 

With  refpect  to  the  form  of  divine  worfh-ip, 
and  the  times  appointed  for  its  celebration,  there 
were  little  innovations  made  in  this  century.  Two 
things,  however,  deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of 
here :  the  firft  is,  that  the  difcourfes  or  fermons, 
addrefTed  to  the  people,  were  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  church,  and 
degenerated  much  from  the  ancient  fimplicity. 
For,  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  Origen,  who  in- 
troduced long  fermons,  and  was  the  firft  who 
explained  the  fcriptures  in  his  difcourfes,  feveral 
bifhops,  who  had  received  their  education  in  the 
fchools  of  the  rhetoricians,  were  exactly  fcrupu- 
3ous,  in  adapting  their  public  exhortations  and 
difcourfes  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  eloquence. 
And  this  method  gained  fuch  credit,  as  to  be 
foon,  almoft  univerlally  followed.  The  fecond 
thing  that  we  propofed  to  mention  as  worthy  of 
notice  is,  that,  about  this  time,  the  ufe  of  incenfe 
was  introduced,  at  leait,  into  many  churches. 
This  has  been  denied  by  fome  men  of  eminent 
learnings  the  fact,  however,  is  rendered  evident, 
by  the  mod  unexceptionable  teftimonies  [at]. 
Adminiftra.  \\\t  Several  alterations  were  now  introduced, 
LordvLp.  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's- fupper,  by  thofe 
fct<  who   had  the  direction  of  divine  worfhip.     The 

prayers-,  ufed  upon  this  occafion,  were  lengthen- 
ed ;  and  the  lolemnity  and  pomp,  with  which 
this  important  inftitution  was  celebrated,  were 
confiderably  increafed  -,    no  doubt,    with  a  pious 

[.r]  See  bilhop  Beverege  ad  Cajion.  ill.  JpcJIcL  p.  461  ; 
as  alfo  another  work  of  the  fame  author,  inticled,  Codex 
C#hqh,  faindiclitus3  p.  78, 

intention 
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intention  to  render  it  dill  more  refpectable.   Thofe  cent* 

hi. 

Part  If. 


who  were  in  a  penitential  ft 'ate ',  and  thofe  alfo  who 


had  not  received  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  were 
not  admitted  to  this  holy  flipper;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive,  that  thefe  exclufions  were 
an  imitation  of  what  was  practifed  in. the  heathen 
myfteries.  We  find,  by  the  accounts  of  Pp.u- 
dentius  [jy]  and  others,  that  gold  and  iilver 
veffels  were  now  ufed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Lord's- fupper ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  why  we 
fhould  not  adopt  this  opinion,  fince  it  is  very 
natural  to  imagine,  that  thofe  churches,  which 
were  compofed  of  the  molt  opulent  members* 
would  readily  indulge  themfelves  in  this  piece  of 
religious  pomp.  As  to  the  time  of  celebrating 
this  folemn  ordinance,  it  mud  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in 
different  churches,  arifing  from  their  different 
circumflances,  and  founded  upon  reafons  of  pru- 
dence and  necefiity.  In  fome,  it  was  celebrated 
in  the  morning  ■,  in  others,  at  noon  -,  and  in 
others,  in  the  evening.  It  was  alfo  more  fre- 
quently repeated  in  fome  churches,  than  in 
others  ;  but  was  confidered  in  all  as  of  the  hio-h- 
eft  importance,  and  as  effential  to  falvation ; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  even  thought  proper  to 
adminifler  it  to  infants.  The  facred  feafts,  that 
accompanied  this  venerable  inftitution,  preceded 
its  celebration  in  fome  churches,  and  followed 
it  in  others. 

IV.  There  were,  twice  a  year,  ftated  time9,  naptifa. 
when  baptifrn  was  adminiftered  to  fuch  as,  after  a 
long  courfe  of  trial  and  preparation,  offered 
themfelves  as  candidates  for  the  profeffion  of 
Christianity.  This  ceremony  was  performed  only 
in  the  preience  of  fuch  as  were  already  initiated 
into   the  Chriftian   myfteries.      The  remiffion  of 

[v]  n=p  n(pxv.     Hymn  \\.  p.  60.  edit,  Heinfri. 

y   l  fins 
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cent,  fins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate  and  happy 
Part  ii.  fruit;  while  the  bifnop,    by  prayer  and  the  im- 

-^*H pofition  of  hands,  was   fuppofed   to   confer  thofe 

fanctifying  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  are  ne- 
cefTary  to  a  life  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue  [Vj. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  principal  rites 
that  were  ufed  in  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm ; 
and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  folemn  ordinance,  until,  by  the 
menacing  and  formidable  fhouts  and  declamation 
of  the  exorcift,  they  had  been  delivered  from  the 
dominion  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  and  confe- 
crated  to  the  fervice  of  God.  The  origin  of  this 
fuperftitious  ceremony  may  be  eafily  traced, 
when  we  confider  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
times.  The  Chriflians,  in  general,  were  per- 
fuaded,  that  rational  fouls,  deriving  their  exig- 
ence from  God,  muft  confequently  be  in  them- 
felves  pure,  holy,  and  endowed  with  the  noble 
principles  of  liberty  and  virtue.  But  upon  this 
iuppofition,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the 
corrupt  propenfities  and  actions  of  men,  any 
other  way,  than  by  attributing  them  either  to  the 
malignant  nature  of  matter,  or  the  influence  and 
impulfe  of  fome  evil  fpirit,  who  was  perpetually 
compelling  them  to  fin.  The  former  of  thefe 
opinions  was  embraced  by  the  Gnoftics,  but  was 
rejected  by  true  Chriflians,  who  denied  the  eter- 
nity of  matter,  confidered  it  as  a  creature  of  God, 

[z]  That  fuch  was  the  notion  prevalent  at  this  time,  is 
evident  from  tefiimonies  of  fufficient  weight.  And  as  this 
point  is  of  great  confequence  in  order  to  our  underftanding 
the  theology  of  the  ancients,  which  differs  from  ours  in  many 
refpecls,  we  mail  mention  one  of  thefe  tefiimonies,  even  that 
of  Cyprian,  who,  in  his  lxxiii  Letter,  exprefTes  himfelf 
thus  :  "  It  is  manifefl  where,  and  by  whom,  the  remission 
"  of  sins,  which  is  conferred  in  baptism,  is  adminifler- 
f*  ed. — They  who  are  preferred  to  the  rulers  of  the  church,  ob- 
"  tain,  by  our  prayers  and  impofition  of  hands,  the  Holy 
"  Ghost."    See  alio  Euseb.  Hiji.  Ecclef.  lib.  vii.  cap.  viii. 

and 
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and  therefore  adopted  the  latter  notion,  that  in  c  e  n  t. 
all  vicious  perfons  there  was  a  certain  evil  being,  pART  a. 
the  author  and  fource  of  their  corrupt  difpofnions  ■ 

and  their  unrighteous  deeds  \_a\.  The  driving 
out  this  demon  was  now  confidered  as  an  effential 
preparation  for  baptifm,  afrer  the  administration 
of  which,  the  candidates  returned  home,  adorned 
with  crowns,  and  arrayed  in  white  garments,  as 
facred  emblems  ;  the  former,  of  their  victory  over 
fin  and  the  world;  the  latter,  of  their  inward  purity 
and  innocence. 

V.  pafting  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  efteem  Faft'mg. 
than  it  had  formerly  been ;  a  high  degree  of  fanc- 
tity  was  attributed  to  this  practice,  and  it  was 
even  looked  upon  as  of  indifpenfable  neceffity, 
from  a  notion  that  the  demons  directed  their  flra- 
tagems  principally  againit  thofe  who  pampered 
themfelves  with  delicious  fare,  and  were  lefs 
troublefome  to  the  lean  and  the  hungry,  who 
lived  under  the  feverities  of  a  rigorous  abfti- 
nence  \b\  The  Latins,  contrary  to  the  general 
cuftom,  faded  the  feventh  day  of  the  week  j  and 
as  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  refufed  to  follow  their 
example  here,  this  afforded  a  new  fubject  of  con- 
tention between  them. 

The  Chriftians  offered  up  their  ordinary  prayers  Pnurs. 
at  three  dated  times  of  the  day,  viz.  at  the  third, 
the  fixth,  and  the  ninth  hour,    according  to  the 

[a]  It  is  demonftrably  evident,  that  exorrifm  was  added  to 
the  other  baptifmal  rites  in  the  third  century,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Platonic  philofophy  into  the  church.  For,  be- 
fore this  time,  we  hear  no  mention  made  of  it.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, in  his  fecond  apology,  and  Tertullian,  i.i  hio  book 
concerning  the  military  crown,  give  us  an  account  of  the  cere- 
monies ufed  in  baptifm  during  the  fecond  century,  without  any 
mention  of  excrci/m.  This  is  a  very  itrong  argument  of  its 
being  pofterior  to  thefe  two  great  men  ;  and  is  every  way  pro- 
per to  perfuade  us,  that  it  made  its  entrance  into  the  Chrhtian 
church  in  the  third  century,  and  probably  firrt  in  Egypt. 

[6]  Clementin.  Ilomit.ix.  $0.  p.  688.  Porphyr.  Z)f 
abjlinentia,  lib.  iv.  p.  417. 

U  3  cuftom 
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cent,  cultom   obferved  among  the  Jews.     But,  befides 
p    m-       thefe   dated  devotions,    true    believers  were   affi- 

m± duous  in  their  addreffes  to  the   Supreme  Being, 

and  poured  forth  frequently  their  vows  and  fup- 
plications  before  his  throne,  becaufe  they  confi- 
dered  prayer  as  the  mod  effential  duty,  as  well  as 
the  nobleft  employment,  of  a  fan&ifled  nature. 
At  thofe  feftivals,  which  recalled  the  memory  of 
fome  joyful  event,  and  were  to  be  celebrated  with 
expreftions  of  thankfgiv'ing  and  praife,  they  prayed 
ftanding,  as  they  thought  that  pofture  the  fitted 
to  exprefs  their  joy  and  their  confidence.  On 
days  of  contrition  and  failing,  they  prefented 
themfelves  upon  their  knees  before  the  throne  of 
the  Mofl  High,  to  exprefs  their  profound  humi- 
liation and  felf-abafement.  Certain  forms  of 
prayer  were,  undoubtedly,  ufed  in  many  places 
both  in  public  and  in  private  ;  but  many  alio  ex- 
prefled  their  pious  feelings  in  the  natural  effufions 
of  an  unpremeditated  eloquence. 

The  fign  of  the  crofs  wasfuppofed  to  adminifler 
ufed  by  a  victorious  power  over  all  forts  of  trials  and  cala- 
Chnflians.    mjtjes^  ancj  was  j-nQj-g  efpecially  considered  as  the 

fureft  defence  againft  the  fnares  and  ftratagems  of 
malignant  fpirits.  And  hence  it  was,  that  no 
Chrittian  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  with- 
out arming  himfelf  with  the  influence  of  this  tri- 
umphant  fign. 


CHAP.     V. 

Concerning  the  divifwns  and  heref.es  that  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century. 

Remains  of   \m  MpHE  fame  fects  that,  in  the  former  ages,  had 

fcds]'5aen:  produced   fuch  difpfder   and  perplexity  in 

the  Chrittian  church,   continued,  in  this,   to  create 

new  troubles,  and  to  foment  new  divifions,    The 

Mon- 


The  fign  of 
the  croii 
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Montanifts,    Valentinians,    Marcionites,    and  the  cent. 

111. 

Part  II. 


other  Gnoftics,    continued  ftill  to   draw  out  their 


forces,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  defeats  they 
had  met  with  ;  and  their  obftinacy  remained  even 
when  their  ftrength  was  gone,  as  it  oftens  happens 
in  religious  controverfy,  Adelphius  and  Aqui- 
linus,  who  were  of  the  Gnoftic  tribe,  endeavoured 
to  infinuate  themfelves  and  their  doctrine  into  the 
eileem  of  the  public,  at  Rome,  and  in  other  places 
in  Italy  [*■].  They  were,  however,  oppofed  not 
only  by  the  Chriftians,  but  alfo  by  Plotinus, 
the  greater!:  Platonic  philofopher  of  this  age,  who, 
followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  difciples,  oppofed 
thefe  two  chimerical  teachers,  and  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  with  as  much  vigour  and  fisccefi  as 
the  moil  enlightened  Chriftians  could  have  done. 
The  philofophical  opinions  which  this  faction  en- 
tertained concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
origin  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  feve- 
ral  other  fubjecls,  were  entirely  oppofite  to  the 
doctrines  of  Plato.  Hence  the  difciples  of  Jesus, 
and  the  followers  of  Plotinus,  joined  together 
their  efforts  ae-ainft  the  oro^refs  of  Gnoilicifm ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  their  united  force 
foon  deftroyed  the  credit  and  authority  of  this 
fantaftic  feci,  and  rendered  it  contemptible  in  the 
eftimation  of  the  wife  \_d~\. 

II.  While  the  Chriftians  were  ftruggling  with  M»n«a»* 
thefe  corrupters  of  the  truth,  and  upon  the  point  cbLaas"" 
of  obtaining  a  complete  and  decifive  viccory,  a 
new  enemy,  more  vehement  and  odious  than  the 
reft,  ftarted  up  fuddenly,  and  engaged  in  the  con- 
teft.  This  was  Manes  (or  Manich^eus,  as  he 
fometimes  is  called  by  his  difciples),  by  birth  a 
Perfian  j  educated  among  the  Magi,  and  himfelf 

[c]  Porphyr.    <vha  Plotini,  cap.  xvi.   p.   1 1 8. 

[d]  Plotinus's  book  again  ft  the  Gnoiiies  is  extant  in  his 
works,  Ennead.  ii.  lib.  ix.  p.  213. 

U  4  one 
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c  t  n  t.  one  of  that  number,  before  he  embraced  the  pro- 
_    1IL  TT   feflion  of  Chriftianity.     Instructed  in  all  thofe  ar*ts 

Fart  II.  .  , 

,._,  and  fciences,  which   the   Perfians,    and   the  other 

neighbouring  nations,  held  in  the  higheft  efteem, 
he  had  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  aftronomy 
in  the  midft  of  a  rural  life  ;  ftudied  the  art  of 
healing,  and  applied  himfelf  to  painting  and  phi- 
lofophy.  His  genius  was  vigorous  and  fubiime, 
but  redundant  and  ungoverned  ;  and  his  mind, 
deftitute  of  a  proper  temperature,  feemed  to  bor- 
der on  fanaticifm  and  madnefs.  Pie  was  fo  ad- 
venturous as  to  attempt  a  coalition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magi  with  the  Chriflian  fyftem,  or  rather 
the  explication  of  the  one  by  the  other :  and,  in 
order  to  fucceed  in  this  audacious  enterprize,  he 
affirmed  that  Christ  had  left  the  doctrine  of  fal- 
vation  unfinifhed  and  imperfect: ;  and  that  he  was 
the  comforter,  whom  the  departing  Saviour  had 
promifed  to  his  difciples  to  lead  them  to  all  truth. 
Many  were  deceived  by  the  eloquence  of  this  en- 
thufiaft,  by  the  gravity  of  his  countenance,  and 
the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of  his  manners;  fo 
that,  in  a  fhort  time,  he  formed  a  feet  not  utterly 
inconfiderable  in  point  of  number.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Varanzs  I.  king  of  the  Perfians  ; 
though  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  concerning  the 
caufe,  the  time,  and  the  manner,  of  his  execu- 
tion jYj. 

III.  The 

t&  [e]  Some  allege,  that  Manes  having  undertaken  to 
cure  the  Ion  of  the  Perfian  monarch  of  a  dangerous  difeafe,  by 
his  medicinal  art,  or  his  miraculous  power,  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt, precipitated  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  thus  incur* 
ring  the  indignation  of  the  king  his  father,  was  put  to  a  cruel 
-death.  This  account  is  fcarcely  probable,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  none  of  the  Oriental  writers  cited  by  D'Hf.  r  be  lot,  and 
as  Bar  Hebrjeus  fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  which  fhews  that  it 
was  only  an  uncertain  rumour.  The  death  of  Manes  is  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  another  caufe  by  the  Oriental  writers. 
They  tell  us,  that  Manes  (after  having  been  protected,  in  a 
fmgular  manner,  by  Hormizdas,  who  fucceeded  Sapor  on 

the 
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III.  The  doctrine  of  Manes  was  a  motley  mix-  c  e  n  t. 
ture  of  the  tenets  of  Chriftianity  with  the  ancient  „  !l1,    . 

.  1    A  P.   T    i'l 

philofophy  of  the  Perfians,    which  he  had   been  - 


inftrucled   in   during  his    youth.      He   combined  Hisdodtrine 
thefe  two   fyftems ;    and   applied  and   accommo-  Spies! pnn* 
dated  to  Jesus  Christ  the  characters  and  actions 
which   the   Perfians    attributed    to    the    god   Mi- 
thras.    The  principal  doctrines   of  Manes  are 
comprehended  in  the  following  fummary : 

There    are    two   principles    from    which  all 

things  proceed;  the  one  is  a  mo  ft:  pure  a-ndfub- 
tc  tile  matter )  called  Light;  and  the  other  a  grofs 
cc  and  corrupt  fubftanc e>  called  Darkness.  Each 
<c  of  thefe  are  lubject  to  the  dominion  of  a  fuper- 
"  intending  Being,  whole  exiftence  is  from  all 
<c  eternity.  The  Being,  who  prefides  over  the 
ec  Light,  is  called  God  ;  he  that  rules  the  land 
cc  0/"  Darkness,  bears  the  title  of  Hyle,  or  De- 
"  mon.  The  Ruler  of  the  Light  is  fupremely 
«c  happy;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  benevo- 
"  lent  and  good :  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is 
fc  unhappy  in  himfelf;  and,  defiring  to  render 
cc  others  partakers  of  his  mifery,  is  evil  and  ma- 
<c  lignant.  Thefe  Two  Beings  have  produced 
cc  an  immenfe  multitude  of  creatures,  refemblino- 
<c  themfelves,  and  distributed  them  through  their 
<c  refpective  provinces. 

IV.    "  The  Prince  of  Darkness  knew  not,  Concerning 
iC  for  a  long  feries  of  ages,  that  Light  exifted  in  man* 

the  Perfian  throne,  but  who  was  not,  however,  able  to  defend 
him,  at  length,  againlt  the  united  hatred  of  the  ChrilHans,  the 
Magi,  the  Jews,  and  the  Pagans)  was  fhut  up  in  a  ftrong 
caitle,  which  Hormizdas  had  erected  between  Bagdad  and 
Suza,  to  ferve  him  as  a  refuge  againft  thofe  who  perfecuted 
him  on  account  of  his  doctrine.  They  add,  that,  after  the 
death  of  Hormizdas,  Varanes  I.  his  fuccefTor,  firft  pro- 
tected Makes,  but  afterwards  gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the 
Magi,  whofe  refentment  againlt  him  was  due  to  his  having 
adopted  the  Saducean  principles,  as  fome  fay;  while  others 
attributed  it  to  his  having  mingled  the  tenets  of  the  Magi  with 
the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity. 

"  the 
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"  the  univerfe;    and  no  fooner  perceived  it,  by 

"  the  means  of  a  war  that  was  kindled  in  his  do- 

"  minions,  than  he  bent  his  endeavours  towards 

the  iubjecling  it  to  his  empire.    The  Ruler  of 

the   Light   oppofed   to   his   error ts    an   army 

commanded  by  the  firft  mcm\  but  not  with  the 

"  higheil  fuccefs  \  for  the  generals  of  the  Prince 

"  of  Darkness  feized  upon  a  confiderable  por- 

<c  tion  of  the  celeftial  elements,  and  of  the  Light 

<f  itfelf,  and  mingled  them  in  the  mafs  of  corrupt 

"  matter.     The  fecond  general  of  the  Ruler  of 

<c  the  Light,,  whofe  name  was  the  living  fpirit, 

"  made  war  with  more  fuccefs  againfl  the  Prince 

cc  of  Darkness,  but  could  not  entirely  difengage 

"  the  pure  particles  of  the  celeftial  matter,  from 

<c  the  corrupt  mafs  through  which  they  had  been 

<c  difperfed.     The   Prince   of   Darkness,  after 

cc  his  defeat,  produced  the  firft  parents  of  the  hu- 

"  man  race.     The  beings  engendered  from  this 

"  original  (lock,  confift  of  a  body  formed  out  of 

"  the  corrupt  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Dark- 

cc  ness,  and  of  two  fouls  3  one  of  which  is  Jenfi- 

Cf  five  and  hiftfuU  and  owes   its  exiitence  to  the 

evil  principle ;  the  other  rational  and  immortal,  a 

particle  of  that  divine  Light,  which  was  car- 

"  ried  away  by  the  army  of  Darkness,  and  im- 

"  merfed  into  the  mafs  of  malignant  matter. 

concerning  \\    <c    Mankind    being    thus  •  formed    by    the 

Chr  i  r  t  • 

and  the  Ho-  "  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  thofe  minds,  that 

ly  Gnoft.      cc  were  tne  productions  of  the  eternal  Light,  be- 

"  ing  united  to  their  mortal  bodies,  God  created 

u  the  earth  out  of  the  corrupt  mafs  of  matter,  by 

€C  that    living  Jpirit,    who   had    vanquifhed    the 

•  Prince   of   Darkness.      The  defign  of  this 

c<  creation  was  to  furnifh  a  dwelling  for  the  hu- 

"  man   race,  to  deliver,  by  degrees,  the  captive 

"  fouls  from  their   corporeal  prifons,  and  to  ex- 

"  tract  the  celeftial  elements  from  the  grofs  fub- 

"  ftance  in  which  they  were  involved.     In  order 

to 
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<c  to  carry  this  defign  into  execution,  God  pro-  cent. 
fC  duced  two  beings  of  eminent  dignity  from  his  pAR'T'  n. 


own  fubftance,  which  were  to  lend  their  aufpi-   — 

cc  cious  fuccqurs  to  imprifoned  fouls ;  one  of  thefe 
<c  fublime  entities  was  Christ  -,  and  the  other, 
cc  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  is  that  glorious 
cc  intelligence,  which  the  Perfians  called  Mithras  ; 
cf  he  is  a  moft  fplendid  fubftance,  confiding  of 
<c  the  brightnefs  of  the  eternal  Light :  fuhfifting 
cc  in,  and  by  himfelf :  endowed  with  life ;  en- 
cc  riched  with  infinite  wifdom ;  and  his  reiidence 
cc  is  in  the  fun.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  alfo  a  ]ln 
fC  mihous  and  animated  body,  diffufed  through - 
tc  out  every  part  of  the  atmofphere  which  fur- 
<c  rounds  this  terreftrial  globe.  This  g6nialj>rdn* 
c<  ciple  warms  and  illuminates  the  minds  of  men, 
<c  renders  alfo  the  earth  fruitful,  and  draws  forth- 
"'  gradually  from  its  bofom  the  latent  particles 
(C  of  celeftiai  fire,  which  it  wafts  up  on  high  to 
cc  their  primitive  ftation. 

VI.  (c  After  that  the  Supreme  Being  had,  for  ^n^r'ff 
<f  a  long  time,  admonifhed  and  exhorted  the  cap-  chkist. 
tc  tive  fouls,  by  the  miniftry  of  the  angels  and  of 
c<  holy  men,  raifed  up  and  appointed  for  that  pur- 
cc  pofe,  he  ordered  Christ  to  leave  the  folar  re- 
cc  gions,  and  to  defcend  upon  earth,  in  order  to 
tc  accelerate  the  return  of  thofe  imprifoned  fpirits 
<c  to  their  celeftial  country.  In  obedience  to  this 
cc  divine  command,  Christ  appeared  among  the 
«  Jews,  clothed  with  the  fhadowy  form  of  a  hu- 
cf  man  body,  and  not  with  the  real  fubflance. 
cf  During  his  miniftry,  he  taught  mortals  how  to 
(C  difengage  the  rational  foul  from  the  corrupt 
C£  body,  to  conquer  the  violence  of  malignant 
cc  matter,  and  he  demonftrated  his  divine  miflion 
cc  by  ftupendous  miracles.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cf  the  Prince  of  Darkness  ufed  every  method 
<c  to  inflame  the  Jews  againft  this  divine  meflen- 
<c  gerJ  and  incited  them  at  length  to  put  him  to 

"  death 


<c 


cc 
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cent.  «  death  upon  an  ignominious  crofs ;  which  pu- 
Part  ii.  €C  nifhment,  however,  he  fuffered  not  in  reality, 
but  only  in  appearance,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
men.  When  Christ  had  fulfilled  the  purpofes 
cc  of  his  million,  he  returned  to  his  throne  in  the 
<f  fun,  and  appointed  a  certain  number  of  chofen 
<c  apoflles  to  propagate  through  the  world  the  re- 
<c  ligion  he  had  taught  during  the  courfe  of  his 
cc  miniftry.  But,  before  his  departure,  he  pro- 
<c  mifcd,  that,  at  a  certain  period  of  time,  he 
cc  would  fend  an  apoftle  fuperior  to  all  others  in 
Concerning   cc  eminence  and  dignity,  whom  he  called  the  pa- 

the  com-  o        J  ■* 

ioner.  <c  raclete,  or  comforter,  who  fhould  add  many 
things  to  the  precepts  he  had  delivered,  and 
difpel  all  the  errors  under  which  his  fervants 
?'  laboured  concerning  divine  things.  This  com- 
<f  forter,  thus  exprefsly  prom i fed  by  Christ,  is 
<c  Manes,  the  Perfian,  who,  by  the  order  of  the 
<f  Most  High,  declared  to  mortals  the  whole 
"  doctrine  of  falvation,  without  exception,  and 
<c  without  concealing  any  of  its  truths,  under  the 
cc  veil  of  metaphor,  or  any  other  covering. 
Concerning  VII.  "  Thofc  fouls,  who  believe  Jesus  Christ 
tb/offouiT,  fc  to  be  the  fon  of  God,  renounce  the  worfhip  of 
andtheir  cc  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  Prince  of 
rition.  "  "  Darkness,  obey  the  laws  delivered  by  Christ 
tc  as  they  are  enlarged  and  illuftrated  by  the  com- 
"  forter.  Manes,  and  combat,  with  perfevering 
"  fortitude,  the  lufls  and  appetites  of  a  corrupt 
cc  nature,  derive  from  this  faith  and  obedience 
<c  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  being  gradually 
cc  purified  from  the  contagion  of  matter.  The 
"  total  purification  of  fouls  cannot,  indeed,  be 
<c  accomplifhed  during  this  mortal  life.  Hence 
<c  it  is,  that  the  fouls  of  men,  after  death,  muft 
c<  pafs  through  two  urates  more  of  probation  and 
"  trial,  by  water  and  fire,  before  they  can  afcend 
ct  to  the  regions  of  Light.  They  mount,  there- 
<*  fore,  firfl  into  the  moon,  which  confifts  of  be- 

c<  nign 


re 
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nign  and  falutary  water ;  from  whence,  after  a  c  En^  T* 
luftration  of  fifteen  days,  they  proceed  to  the  pArtii. 
fun,   whofe  purifying  fire  removes  entirely   all  '' 

<c  their  corruption,  and  effaces  all  their  ftains. 
<c  The  bodies,  compofed  of  malignant  matter, 
Cf  which  they  have  left  behind  them,  return  to 
"  their  firft  {late,  and  enter  into  their  original 
"  mafs." 

VIII.  cc  On   the  other  hand,  thofe  fouls  who  Concerning 
(c  have  neglected  the  falutary  work  of  their  puri-  unpuriLd 
cC  fication,  pafs,    after   death,    into   the  bodies  of  foul*. 

<c  animals,  or  other  natures,  where  they  remain 
cc  until  they  have  expiated  their  guilt,  and  accorn- 
cc  plifhed  their  probation.  Some,  on  account  of 
<c  their  peculiar  obftinacy  and  perverfenefs,  pafs 
cc  through  a  feverer  courfe  of  trial,  being  de- 
rc  livered  over,  for  a  certain  time,  to  the  power 
ce  of  malignant  aerial  fpirits,  who  torment  them 
cc  in  various  ways.  When  the  greateft  part  of 
rf  the  captive  fouls  are  reftored  to  liberty,  and 
<c  to  the  regions  of  light,  then  a  devouring  fire 
<c  fhall  break  forth,  at  the  divine  command, 
"  from  the  caverns  in  which  it  is  at  prefent  con- 
<c  fined,  and  fhall  deflroy  and  confume  the  frame 
tc  of  the  world.  After  this  tremendous  eventj, 
cc  the  Prince  and  powers  of  darknefs  fhall  be 
cc  forced  to  return  to  their  primitive  feats  of 
u  anguifh  and  mifery,  in  which  they  fhall  dwell 
ec  for  ever.  For,  to  prevent  their  ever  renewing 
cc  this  war  in  the  regions  of  light,  God  fhall  fur- 
cc  round  the  manfions  of  Darkness  with  an  in- 
cc  vincible  guard,  compofed  of  thofe  fouls  who 
cc  have  fallen  irrecoverably  from  the  hopes  of  fal- 
cc  vation,  and  who,  fet  in  array,  like  a  military 
Cf  band,  fhall  furround  thofe  gloomy  feats  of  woe, 
cc  and  hinder  any  of  their  wretched  inhabitants 
cc  from  coming  forth  again  to  the  light." 

IX.  In  order  to  remove  the  flrongett  obftacles 
that  lay  againft  the  belief  of  this  monftrous  fyftem, 

Manes 
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cent.  Manes  rejected  almoft  all  the  facred  books  irl 
Part  h.  which  Christians  look  for  the  fublime  truths  of 
their  holy  religion.    He  affirmed,  in  the  firft  place, 


The  opinion  t]iat  fa  old  Teftament  was  not  the  work  of  God* 
concerning    but  of  the  Prince  of  Darknefs,  who  was  Substituted 

the  Old  and    ^       fa    j  J        fa        J^     Qf    fa     tme     QQfi  pj 

anent.  maintained  further,  that  the  Four  Go/pels,  which 

contain  the  history  of  Christ,  were  not  written 
by  the  apoStles,  or,  at  leaSt,  that  they  were  cor- 
rupted and  interpolated  by  defigning  and  artful 
men,  and  were  augmented  with  Jewifh  fables  and 
fictions.  He  therefore  fupplied  their  place  by  a 
go/pel,  which,  he  laid,  was  dictated  to  him  by 
God  himfelf,  and  which  he  difringuifhed  by  the 
title  of  Erteng.  He  rejected  alfo  the  A£fs  of  the 
Apoftles :  and  though  he  acknowledged  the  epiftles 
that  are  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  divine  apofrle,  yet  he  looked  up- 
on them  as  considerably  corrupted  and  falfified  in 
a  variety  of  paSTages.  We  have  not  any  certain 
account  of  the  judgment  he  formed  concerning 
the'  other  books  of  the  New  Teftament. 
Hliruleof  x.  The  rule  of  life  and  manners  that  Manes 
fober?*"^  prefcribed  to  his  difciples  was  mod  extravagantly 
rigorous  and  auStere.  He  commanded  them  to 
mortify  and  macerate  the  body,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  intrinfically  evil  and  effeniially  corrupt ;  to 
deprive  it  of  all  thofe  objects  which  could  contri- 
bute either  to  its  conveniency  or  delight ;  to  ex- 
tirpate all  thofe  defires  that  lead  to  the  purfuit  of 
external  objects;  and  to  divert  themfelves  of  all 
the  paffions  and  inftincts  of  nature.  Such  was  the 
unnatural  rule  of  practice  which  this  enormous 
fanatic  prefcribed  to  his  followers;  but  forefee- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  feet  could  not 
poflibly  become  numerous,  if  this  fevere  manner 
of  living  was  to  be  impofed  without  distinction 
DWifionof  upon  all  his  adherents,  he  divided  his  difciples 
imdiicipies.  ;nt0  iwo  claSTes  j  the  one  of  which  comprehended 

5  the 
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the   perfect   Chriftians,    under  the    name  of  the  cent. 
elecl  y    and   the  other,    the  imperfect   and  feeble,  pAR!^  ir# 

under  the  title  of  hearers.     The  eleft  were  obliged  . 

to  a  rigorous  and  entire  abftinence  from  ftefh, 
eggs,  milk,  fifh,  wine,  all  intoxicating  drink* 
wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gratifications ;  and  to 
live  in  a  ftate  of  the  fharpeft  penury,  nourifhing 
their  fhrivelled  and  emaciated  bodies  with  bread, 
herbs,  pulfe,  and  melons,  and  depriving  them- 
felves  of  all  the  comforts  that  arife  from  the  mo- 
derate indulgence  of  natural  pafiions,  and  alfo 
from  a  variety  of  innocent  and  agreeable  purfuits* 
The  difcipline,  appointed  for  the  hearers,  was  of 
a  milder  nature.  They  were  allowed  to  pone  is 
houfes,  lands,  and  wealth,  to  feed  upon  flefh,  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of -conjugal  tenclernefs ;  but 
this  liberty  was  granted  them  with  many  limita- 
tions, and  under  the  ftricteit  conditions  of  mo- 
deration and  temperance. 

1 

The  general  afiembly  of  the  Manicheans  was 
headed  by  a  prefident,  who  reprefented  Jfsu-s 
Christ.  There  were  joined  to  him  twelve  rulers, 
or  mafterSy  who  were  defigned  to  reprefent  the 
twelve  apqfiles  ;  and  thefe  were  followed  by  feventy- 
two  bijhops,  the  images  of  the /evenly -two  dtjdples 
of  our  Lord.  Thefe  bifhops  had  pre/by ters  and 
deacons  under. them,  and  all  the  members  of  theft 
religious  orders  were  chofen  out  of  the  clafs  of  the 
elecl  \_f\ 

XI.  The  feci  of  the  Hieracites  was  formed  in  Thereof 
Egypt,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century,  by  ckes. 
v  Hierax  of  Leontium,  a  bookfeller  by  profeffion, 
and  diftinguifhed  eminently  by  his  extenlive  learn- 
ing, and  a  venerable  air  of  fanctity  and  virtue. 
Some  have  confidered  this  as  a  branch  of  the  Ma"- 
nichean  feet,  but   without  foundation ,  fince,  not- 

[f]   See  all  this  amph'  proved  in  the  work  i  Com- 

nuntarii  de  relus  Qhrijlianorum  airtte  C  nftanfiriui .  m. 

with- 
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cent,  withstanding  the  agreement  of  Manes  and  Hie- 

Til  •  /»  .  *•  4 

Part  ii.  RAX  In  f°me  points  of  doctrine,  it  is  certain  that 
»  they  differed  in  many  refpecls.     Hierax  main- 

tained, that  the  principal  object  of  Christ's  office 
and  miniftry  was  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law> 
more  fevere  and  perfect  than  that  of  Moses  ;  and 
from  hence  he  concluded,  that  the  ufe  of  flefh, 
wine,  wedlock,  and  of  other  things  agreeable  to 
the  outward  fenfes,  which  had  been  permitted 
under  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  was  abfolutely  pro- 
hibited and  abrogated  by  Christ.  If,  indeed, 
we  look  attentively  into  his  doctrine,  we  fhall 
find  that,  like  Manes,  he  did  not  think  that  thefe 
auftere  acts  of  felf-denial,  were  impofed  by  Christ 
indifcriminately  upon  all,  but  on  fuch  only,  as  were 
ambitious  of  afpiring  to  the  highest  fummit  of 
virtue.  To  this  capital  error  he  added  many 
others,  which  were  partly  the  confequences  of 
this  illufion,  and  were,  in  part,  derived  from  other 
fources.  He  excluded,  for  example,  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  children  who  died  before 
they  had  arrived  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  that  up- 
on the  fuppofition  that  God  was  bound  to  admini- 
fler  the  rewards  of  futurity,  to  thofe  only  who  had 
fairly  finifhed  their  victorious  conflict  with  the 
body  and  its  lufts.  He  maintained  alfo,  that 
Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem ,  who  blefted  Abra- 
ham, was  the  Holy  Ghoftj  denied  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  caft  a  cloud  of  obfcurity 
over  the  facred  fcriptures  by  his  allegorical  fic- 
tions [g]. 
TheNoe.  XII.  The  controversies  relating  to  the  divine 
i«rfy*0mr0  Trinity,  which  took  their  rife  in  the  former  cen- 
tury, from  the  introduction  of  the  Grecian  philo- 
fophy  into  the  Chriftian  church,  were  now  fpread- 
ing  with  considerable  vigour,  and  producing 
various   methods  of  explaining  that  inexplicable 

jV]  Epiphan.  Haref.  lxvli.  Hieracitarum,  p.  710,  &c. 

doctrine. 
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doctrine.     One  of  the  firft  who  eno-aged  in  this  cent. 


o~t>' 


III. 


idle  and  perilous  attempt  of  explaining  what  every  Pa 
mortal  mull  acknowledge  to  be  incomprehensible,  - 

was  Noetus  of  Smyrna,  an  obfcure  man,  and  of 
mean  abilities.  He  affirmed,  that  the  Supreme 
God,  whom  he  called  the  Father,  and  confidered 
as  abfolutely  indivifible,  united  himfelf  to  the 
man  Christ,  whom  he  called  the  Son,  and  was 
born,  and  crucified  with  him.  From  this  opinion, 
Noetus  and  his  followers  were  diftinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  Patripaffians,  i.  e.  perfons  who  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Father  of  the  univerfe,  and  not 
any  other  divine  perfon,  had  expiated  the  guilt  of 
the  human  race.  And,  indeed,  this  appellation 
belongs  to  them  juftly,  if  the  accounts  which  an- 
cient writers  give  us  of  their  opinions  be  accurate 
and  impartial  [b~\. 

XIII.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  arofe  Sabeiiiui, 
Sabellius,  an  African  bifhop  or  prefbyter,  who, 
in  Pentapolis,  a  province  of  Cyrenaica,  and  in  Pto- 
lemais,  or  Barce,  its  principal  city,  explained,  in 
a  manner  very  little  different  from  that  of  Noe- 
tus, the  doctrine  of  fcripture  concerning  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.  This  dogmatifl  had 
a  confiderable  number  of  followers,  who  adhered 
to  him,  notwithstanding  that  his  opinions  were 
refuted  by  Dionysius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria.  His 
fentiments  were,  in  fome  refpects,  different  from 
thofe  of  Noetus  ;  the  latter  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  ferfon  of  the  Father  had  affumed  the  human 
nature  of  Christ;  whereas  Sabellius  main- 
tained, that  a  certain  energy  only,  proceeding 
from  the  Supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of 

[b]   See  the  Difcourfe  c/Hippolytus  agalnjl  the  Uerejy  cf 
Noetus,    in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  works,  publifhed  by 
Fabricius.     As  alio  Epiphan.  Haref*  lvii.  torn.  i.  p.  479. 
Theodoret.   Hicret.  Fabul.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  227.  torn.  4., 
opp. 
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cent,  the  divine  nature,  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God, 

TIT 

Part  ii.  the  man  Jesus  ;  and  he  confidered,  in  the  fame 

• manner,  the  Holy  Ghoft,    as  a  portion  of  the  ever- 

lafting  Father  [/].  From  hence  it  appears,  that 
the  Sabellians,  though  they  might  with  juftice  be 
called  Patripaftians,  were  yet  called  fo,  by  the 
ancients,  in  a  different  fenfe  from  that  in  which 
this  name  was  given  to  the  Noetians. 
Bwyiius.  XIV.  At  this  fame  period,  Eeryllus  an  Ara- 

bian, bifhop  of  Bozrahy  and  a  man  of  eminent 
piety  and  learning,  taught  that  Christ,  before 
his  birth,  had  no  proper  fubfiftence,  nor  any 
other  divinity,  than  that  of  the  Father;  which 
opinion,  when  confidered  with  attention,  amounts 
to  this:  that  Christ  did  not  exift  before  Mary, 
but  that  a  Jpirit  iffuing  from  God  himfelf,  and 
therefore  fuperior  to  all  human  fouls,  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  divine  nature,  was  united  to  him, 
at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Beryllus,  however, 
was  refuted  by  Origen,  with  fuch  a  victorious 
power  of  argument  and  zeal,  that  he  yielded  up 
the  caufe,  and  returned  into  the  bofom  of  the 
church  [£]. 
Paul  of  sa-  XV.  Paul  of  Samofata,  bifhop  of  Antioch,  and 
mofata.  a]f0  a  magiftrate  or  civil  judge,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  pious  and  candid  Beryllus,  both  in 
point  of  morals  and  doctrine.     He  was  a  vain  and 

[/]  Aim  oft  all  the  hiilorians,  who  give  accounts  of  the  an- 
cient herefies,  have  made  particular  mention  of  Sabellius. 
Among  others,  fee  Euseb.  Hi/}.  Ecclef.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vi.  p.  252. 
At  h  anas.  Libro  de  fententia  Dionyfii.  All  the  paflages  of  the 
ancient  authors,  relating  to  Sabellius,  are  carefully  collected 
by  the  learned  Christopher  Wormius,  in  his  Hifloria  Sa- 
belliana,  printed  in  8vo,  at  Francfort  and  Leipfck,   1696. 

[/(•]  Euseb.  Hi/}.  Ecclef.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xx.  p.  222.  cap. 
xxxiii.  p.  231.  Hieronym.  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Ecclef.  cap. 
lx.  p.  137.  Socrates,  Hifl.  Ecclef  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  174; 
and  among  the  moderns,  Le  Clerc,  Ars  Critica,  vol.  i. 
part  II.  §  1.  cap.  xiv.  p.  293.  Chauffepied,  Nowveau 
Bicikn*  U$%  Grit*  torn.  i.  p.  268. 

7  arrogant 
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arrogant  man,  whom  riches  had  rendered  info-  cent. 
lent  and  felf-fufficient  [/].  He  introduced  much  pa-"t  ir. 
confufion  and  trouble  into  the  eaftern  churches,  ■ 
by  his  new  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gofpel  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  left  behind  him  a  feci:,  that  aflumed  the  title 
of  Paulians,  or  Paulianifts.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  his  doctrine,  by  the  accounts  of  it  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  it  feems  to  have 
amounted  to  this  :  cc  That  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
cc  Ghoft  exift  in  God  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
<c  faculties  of  reafon  and  activity  do  in  man  :  that 
cc  Christ  was  born  a  mere  man;  but  that  the 
reafon  or  wifdom  of  the  Father  defcended  into 
him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth, 
and  inftructed  the  nations :  and  finally,  that, 
Cf  on  account  of  this  union  of  the  divine  word  mth. 
<c  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  might,  though  impro- 
cc  perly,  be  called  God." 

Such  were  the  real  fentiments  of  Paul.  Fie 
involved  them,  however,  in  fuch  deep  obfcurity, 
by  the  ambiguous  forms  of  fpeech  he  made  ufe 
of  to  explain  and  defend  them,  that,  after  feveral 
meetings  of  the  councils  held  to  examine  his 
errors,  they  could  not  convict  him  of  herefy. 
At  length,  indeed,  a  council  was  afTembled,  in 
the  year  269,  in  which  Malchion,  the  rhetori- 
cian, drew  him  forth  from  his  obfcurity,  detected 
his  evafions,  and  expofed  him  in  his  true  colours  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  he  was  degraded  from 
the  epifcopal  order  \_m\ 

XVI.  It  was  not  only  in  the  point  now  men-  Abfurditie* 
tioned,  that  the  doctrine    of  the  gofpel  fuffered,  ot  fome  f; 

...  -  .  ri=>     S        r  3    rabian    phi- 

at  this  time,  from  the  erroneous  fancies  or  wrong-  icfoPher«. 
headed  doctors.      For  there   fprung  up  now,  in 

[/]   Eusee.  Hijl.  Ecclef.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  p.  279. 

[ttz]  Epi/fol.  Coned.  Ant  loch,  ad  Paulum  in  Bibliotbeca  Pa- 
trum.  torn.  xi.  p.  302.  Dionyjii  Alex.  Ep.  ad  Paulum,  ib. 
p.  273.     Decern  Pauli  Samofateni  ^u<rJliones,  ib.  p.  2 78. 

X  2  Arabia^ 
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c  e  n  t.  Arabia ,  a  certain  fort  of  minute  philofophers,  the 
Part  ii.  difciples    of  a  mafter,     whofe    obfcurity  has  con- 

cealed  him  from  the  knowledge  of  after-ages,  who 

denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  believed  that 
it  perifhed  with  the  body,  but  maintained,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  was  to  be  again  recalled  to  life 
with  the  body,  by  the  power  of  God.  The  phi- 
lofophers,  who  held  this  opinion,  were  called 
Arabians  from  their  country.  Origen  was  called 
from  Egypt,  to  make  head  againft  this  rifing 
feci:,  and  difputed  againft  them,  in  a  full  coun- 
cil, with  fuch  remarkable  fuccefs  that  they  aban- 
doned their  erroneous  fentiments,  and  returned 
to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church. 

XVII.  Among  the  fects  that  aroie  in  this  cen- 
tury,   we   place  that    of  the   Novatians  the  laft. 


tuns. 


The  trou. 
hies  excited 
in  the 

church  by  This  fec"l  cannot  be  charged  with  having  corrupt- 
ed the  doctrine  of  Chriftianity  by  their  opinions  ; 
their  crime  was,  that  by  the  unreafonable  feverity 
of  their  difcipline,  they  gave  occafion  to  the  moft 
deplorable  divifions,  and  made  an  unhappy  rent 
in  the  church.  Novatian,  a  prefbyter  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  a  man  alfo  of  uncommon  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  but  of  an  auftere  and  rigid 
character,  entertained  the  moft  unfavourable 
fentiments  of  thofe  who  had  been  feparated  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  He  indulged  his 
inclination  to  feverity  fo  far,  as  to  deny  that 
fuch  as  had  fallen  into  the  commifTion  of  grievous 
tranfgrefiions,  efpecially  thofe  who  had  apofta- 
tized  from  the  faith,  under  the  perfecution  let  on 
foot  by  Decius,  were  to  be  again  received  into 
the  bolbm  of  the  church.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  prefbyters  were  of  a  different  opinion  in  this 
matter^  efpecially  Cornelius,  whofe  credit  and 
influence  were  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  by  the 
efteem  and  admiration  which  his  eminent  virtues 
fo  naturally  excited.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
when  a  bifhop  was  to  be  chofen,  in  the  year  250, 

to 
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to  fucceed  Fabianus    in  the  fee   of  Rome,  No-  c  E  ^  T* 
vatian  oppofed  the  election  of  Cornelius,  with  p  A  R  t  ii. 

the  greateft   activity  and  bitternefs.     His  oppo-  

fition,  however,  was  in  vain,  for  Cornelius  was 
chofen  to  that  eminent  office  of  which  his  diftin- 
guifhed  merit  rendered  him  fo  highly  worthy. 
Novatian,  upon  this,  feparated  himfelf  from 
the  jurifdiction  of  Cornelius,  who,  in  his  turn, 
called  a  council  at  Rome,  in  the  year  251,  and 
cut  off  Novatian  and  his  oartifans  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.  This  turbulent  man? 
being  thus  excommunicated,  erected  a  new  fo- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  the  firft  bifhop;  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  its  difci- 
pline,  was  followed  by  many,  and  flourifhed, 
until  the  fifth  century,  in  the  greateft  part  of 
thole  provinces  which  had  received  the  gofpel. 
The  chief  perfon  who  afTifted  Novatian  in  this 
enterprize,  was  Novatus,  a  Carthaginian  prefby- 
ter,  a  man  of  no  principles,  who,  during  the 
heat  of  this  controverfy,  had  come  from  Carthage 
to  Rome,  to  efcape  the  reientment  and  excommu- 
nication of  Cyprian,  his  bifhop,  with  whom  he 
was  highly  at  variance. 

XVIII.  There  was  no  difference,    in  point  of  The  feveri- 
doclrine,      between     the    Novatians     and    other  JJ  0*£* 

IN  '  J  \  a  ,  i  2  n  s 

Chriftians.  What  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  them  ■§»««  tue 
was,  their  refufing  to  re- admit  to  the  communion  Upfed* 
of  the  church,  thofe  who,  after  baptifm,  had 
fallen  into  the  commifiion  of  heinous  crimes, 
though  they  did  not  pretend,  that  even  fuch  were 
excluded  from  all  pofiibility  or  hopes  of  falvation. 
They  confidered  the  Chriftian  church  as  a  fociety 
where  virtue  and  innocence  reigned  univerfally, 
and  none  of  whofe  members,  from  their  entrance 
into  it,  had  defiled  themfelves  with  any  enormous 
crime;  and,  of  confequence,  they  looked  upon 
every  fociety,  which  re-admitted  heinous  offend- 
ers to  its   communion,  as  unworthy  of  the  title 

X3  of 
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cent,  of  a  true  Chriftian  church.  It  was  from  hence 
Part  ii,  a^°j  that  they  affumed  the  title  of  Cathari,  i.  e. 
*'  the  pure ;  and,  what  fhewed  ftill  a  more  extrava- 

gant degree  of  vanity  and  arrogance,  they  obliged 
iuch  as  came  over  to  them  from  the  general  body 
of  Chriftians,  to  fubmit  to  be  baptifed  a  fecond 
time,  as  a  necefiary  preparation  for  entering  into 
their  fociety.  For  fuch  deep  root  had  their  fa- 
vourite opinion  concerning  the  irrevocable  rejec- 
tion of  heinous  offenders  taken  in  their  minds, 
and  fo  great  was  its  influence  upon  the  fentiments 
they  entertained  of  other  Chriftian  focieties,  that 
they  confidered  the  baptifm  adminiftered  in  thofe 
churches,  which  received  the  lapfed  to  their  com- 
munion, even  after  the  mod  fincere  and  undoubt- 
ed repentance,  as  abfolutely  diverted  of  the  power 
of  imparting  the  remiffion  of  fins  [»]. 

[//]  Eusebius,  Hiji.  Ecclef.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xliii.  p.  242. 
Cypri  anus  <variis  Epijlolis,  xlix.  Hi.  &c.  Albaspin-SUS^ 
Obfewat.  Ecclef.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx,  xxi.  Jos.  Aug.  Orsi,  De 
criminum  capital,  inter  n>eteres  Chrijlianos  abfolutione,  p.  254. 
Ke  n  c  k  e  l  ,  De  htsrefi  Novatiana, 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Concerning  the  profpercus  and  calamitous  events  which  happen- 
ed to  the  church  during  this  century. 


I.  f*   "^  H  AT  I  may  not  feparate  facts,  which  cent. 
are     intimately     connected    with    each  D    IV*  T 

/  Y  A  ft  T     Mm 


are     intimately     connected    with    each 

other,   I  have  judged  it   expedient  to 

combine,  in  the  fame  chapter,  the  profperous  and 
calamitous  events  that  happened  to  the  church 
during  this  century,  initead  of  treating  them  fe- 
parately,  as  I  have  hitherto  done.  This  com- 
bination, which  prefents  things  in  their  natural 
relations,  as  caufes  or  effects,  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  principal  circumftance  that  renders  hiflory 
truly  interesting.  In  following,  however,  this 
plan,  the  order  of  time  fhall  alfo  be  obferved  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  this  interefting  combination 
of  events  will  admit  of. 

In  the   beginning  of  this  century,  the  Roman  The  church 
empire    was  under    the   dominion  of  four  chiefs,  enjoys  peace 

r        \  r\  i        n  a-  at  lne  en- 

or  whom     two,     Diocletian     and     Maximian  trancr  of 
Herculeus,  were  of  fuperior  dignity,  and   were  thlscemury» 
diftinguifhed  each    by    the    title  of  Augustus  ; 

while 
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cent,  while  the  other  two,  viz.  Constantius  Chlorus 
Part  i.  an<^  Maximinus    Galerius,   were   in    a   certain 

■ degree  of  fubordination  to  the  former,  and  were 

honoured  with  the  appellation  of  C^sars.  Under 
thefe  four  emperors,  the  church  enjoyed  an  agree- 
able calm  |V].  Diocletian,  though  much  ad- 
dicted to  luperftition,  did  not,  however,  enter- 
tain any  averfion  to  the  Chriftians :  and  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  who,  following  the  dictates 
of  right  reafon  alone  in  the  worfhip  of  the  deity, 
had  abandoned  the  abfurdities  of  polytheifm, 
treated  them  with  condefcenfion  and  benevolence. 
This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priefts,  whofe  interefts 
were  fo  clofely  connedted  ^vith  the  continuance  of 
the  ancient  fuperftitions,  and  who  apprehended, 
not  without  reafon,  that,  to  their  great  detri- 
ment, the  Chriftian  religion  would  become  daily 
more  univerfal  and  triumphant  throughout  the 
empire.  Under  thefe  anxious  fears  of  the  down- 
fal  of  their  authority,  they  addreffed  themfelves 
to  Diocletian,  whom  they  knew  to  be  of  a 
timorous  and  credulous  difpofition,  and,  by 
fictitious  oracles  and  other  fuch  perfidious  ftrata- 
gems,  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  perfecute 
the  Chriftians  \b\. 
Theperfc.  II.  Diocletian,  however,  flood,  for  fome 
cution  un-  time,  unmoved  by  the  treacherous  arts  of  a  felfifh 
iil«. 10CC"  and  fuperftitious  prieflhood,  who,  when  they 
perceived  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  cruel  efforts, 
addreffed  themfelves  to  Maximinus  Galerius, 
one  of  the  C^sars,  and  alfo  fon-in-law  to  Dio- 
cletian, in  order  to  accomplifh  their  unrigh- 
teous purpofes.  This  prince,  whofe  grofs  igno- 
rance of  every  thing  but  military  affairs  was 
accompanied  with   a    fierce   and   favage  temper, 

[a]  Eusebius,  Hiji.  Ecclef.  lib.  viii.  cap.^  i.  p.  291,  &c. 

[b]  Eusebius,  De  vita  Conjiantini,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  p.  467. 
Lactantii  Infiitut.  d'win.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  393.  Idem, 
De  mortibus  perfequutori  cap.  x.  p.  943.  edit.  Heumann. 

was 
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was  a  proper  inftrument  for  executing  their  de-  c  s  n  t. 
figns.     Set    on,  therefore,    by  the    malicious   in-  PaJ^! 

finuations  of  the  heathen  priefts,  the    fuggeftions   ' 

of  a  fuperftitious  mother,  and  the  ferocity  of  his 
own  natural  difpofition,  he  folicited  Diocletian" 
with  fuch  indefatigable  importunity,  and  in  fuch 
an  urgent  manner,  for  an  edict  againft  the 
Chriftians,  that  he,  at  length,  obtained  his  horrid 
purpofe.  For  in  the  year  303,  when  this  em- 
peror was  at  Nicomedia,  an  order  was  obtained 
from  him  to  pull  down  the  churches  of  the 
Chriftians,  to  burn  all  their  books  and  writings, 
and  to  take  from  them  all  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  and  render  them  incapable  of  any 
honours  or  civil  promotion  [r].  This  firft  edict, 
though  rigorous  and  fevere,  extended  not  to  the 
lives  of  the  Chriftians,  for  Diocletian  was  ex- 
tremely averfe  to  (laughter  and  bloodfhed;  it 
was,  however,  destructive  to  many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  who  refufed  to  deliver  the  facred 
books  into  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates  [</]„ 
Many  Chriftians  therefore,  and  among  them  fe- 
veral  bifhops  and  prefbyters,  feeing  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  refufal,  delivered  up  all  the 
religious  books  and  other  facred  things  that  were 
in  their  pofTeflion,  in  order  to  fave  their  lives. 
This  conduct  was  highly  condemned  by  the  moft 
fteady  and  refolute  Chriftians,  who  looked  upon 
this  compliance  as  facrilegious,  and  branded  thofe 
who  were  guilty  of  it  with  the  ignominious  ap- 
pellation of  traditors  \e\ 

[r]  Lactantius,  De  mortibus  pcrfequutor,  c.  xi.  p.  94.4.. 
Eusebius,  Hijior.  Ecclef.  lib.  viii.  cap.  ii.  p.  293,  &c. 

[d]  Augustinus,  Breviculo  collat.  cum  DonatiJiisy  cap. 
xv.  xvii.  p.  387.  390.  torn.  ix.  opp.  Baluzii  Mifcellan. 
torn.  ii.  p.  77.  92. 

[r]  Op  tat  us  Milevit.  De  Schifmate  Donatijiar,  lib.  i. 
S  xiii.  p.  13,  &c.  edit.  Pinian. 

in, 
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cent.       III.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  firft 
„    IV*   r    edict  ag-ainft  the  Chriftians,  a  fire  broke  out,  at 

— two  different  times,  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia, 

Tbecaufes  w}iere  Galerius  lodged  with  Diocletian.  The 
of  this  per-  Chriftians  were  accufed,  by  their  enemies,  as  the 
tecution.  authors  of  this  [/]  5  and  the  credulous  Diocle- 
tian, too  eafily  periuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  caufed  vaft  numbers  of  them  to  fuffer  at 
Nicomedia,  the  punifhment  of  incendiaries,  and 
to  be  tormented  in  the  moft  inhuman  and  infa- 
mous manner  [g].  About  the  fame  time,  there 
arofe  certain  tumults  and  feditions  in  Armenia  and 
in  Syria,  which  were  alfo  attributed  to  the  Chrift- 
ians by  their  irreconcileable  enemies,  and  dex- 
teroufiy  made  ule  of  to  arm  againft  them  the 
emperor's  fury.  And  accordingly  Diocletian, 
by  a  new  edicl:,  ordered  all  the  bifhops  and  mi- 
nifters  of  the  Chriftian  church  to  be  caft  into 
prifon.  Nor  did  his  inhuman  violence  end  here  ; 
for  a  third  edicl  was  foon  iflued  out,  by  which  it 
was  ordered,  that  all  forts  of  torments  fhould  be 
employed,  and  the  moft  infupportable  punifh- 
ments  invented  to  force  thefe  venerable  captives 
to  renounce  their  profeffion  by  facrificing  to  the 
heathen  gods  \h\  \  for  it  was  hoped,  that,  if  the 
bifhops  and  doctors  of  the  church  could  be 
brought  to  yield,  their  refpective  flocks  would  be 

^  L/l  Lactantius  affures  us,  that  Galerius  caufed 
fire  to  be  privately  fet  to  the  palace,  that  he  might  lay  the 
b'-'.me  of  it  upon  the  Chriftians,  and  by  that  means  incenfe 
Diocletian  ftill  more  againft  them  ;  in  which  horrid  ftrata- 
gem  he  fucceeded,  for  never  was  any  perfecution  fo  bloody 
and  inhuman,  as  that  which  this  credulous  emperor  now  fet 
oh  foot  againft  them. 

\_g\  Euseb.  Hift.  Ecclcf.  lib.  viii.  cap.  vi.  p.  297.  Lac- 
tant.  De  mortibus  perfequut.  cap.  xiv.  p.  948.  Constak- 
tinus  M.  O  ratio  adfdhhor.  cat  am,  cap.  xxv.  p.  601. 

[/;]  Euseb.  Hiji.  EccJef,  lib,  viii.  cap.  vii.  p.  298.  Idem, 
De  martyribus  Paleftinte. 

eafily 


ians 
* 
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eafily  induced  to  follow  their  example.     An  im-  cent, 
menfe    number     of    perfons,     illultrioufly    diftin-  pART'   1. 

guifhed  by  their  piety  and  learning,  became   the  • 

victims  of  this  cruel  (tratagem  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  Gaul  excepted,  which  was 
under  the  mild  and  equitable  dominion  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  [*]■  Some  were  punifhed  in 
fuch  a  fhameful  manner,  as  the  rules  of  decency 
oblige  us  to  pals  in  filence ;  fome  were  put  to 
death  after  having  had  their  conitancy  tried  by 
tedious  and  inexpreffible  tortures  •,  and  fome  were 
fent  to  the  mines  to  draw  out  the  remains  of  a 
miferable  life  in  poverty  and  bondage. 

IV.  In  the  fecond  year  of  this  horrible  perfe-  The  affair* 
cution,  the   304th  of  the  Chriftian  asra,  a  fourth  °f.^e 
edict  was   publifhed  by  Diocletian,  at  the  infti-  reduce! to 
gation    of  Galerius,    and   the   other    inveterate  dan!?eroU8 
enemies  of  the  Chriftian  name.     By  it  the  ma- 
giflrates   were  ordered  and  commifficned  to  force 
all  Chriftians,  without   diftincYion  of  rank  or  fex, 
to  facrifice   to  the  gods,  and  were  authorized   to 
employ    all   forts    of   torments  in  order   to    drive 
them  to  this  acl  of  apoftafy   [£].     The  diligence 
and  zeal  of  the  Roman  magiftrates,  in  the  execu- 
tion of   this    inhuman  cdi6t,    had    liked  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  Chriftian  cauie  [/]. 

Galerius  now  made  no  longer  a  myftery  of 
the  ambitious  project  he  had  been  revolving  in  his 
mind.  Finding  his  fchemq  ripe  for  execution, 
he  obliged  Diocletian  and  Maximian  Hercu- 
leus  to  refign  the  imperial  dignity,  and  declared 
himfelf  emperor  of  the  eaft ;  leaving  in  the  weft 
Constantius    Chlorus,     with   the    ill    (late  of 

[/]    L  act  a  N'T  I  us,  De  mortibus  pcrfequut.  cap.  XV.  p.  951. 
El'  sEBiUb,  Hifii  Ecckf.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  309.  cap.  xviii. 

[/-]   Euseeius,  De  martyr i bus  Palcj  incv,    cap.  iii.  p.  321, 
&c. 

[/]   LACTANTIUS,  Injiitui.  divin.  X.b.  v.  cap.  xi.  p.  44.9. 

whofe 
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c  Eiy  T*  w^ofe  health  he  was  well  acquainted.     He  chofe 
Part   i.  colleagues  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and,  rejedb- 
1    ■-  ing  the  propofal  of  Diocletian,    who    recom- 
mended Maxentius,  and   Constantine  the  fon 
of  Constantius,  to  that  dignity,    his  choice  fell 
upon    Severus    and    Daza,    his  filler's  fon,    to 
whom  he  had,  a  little  before,  given  the  name  of 
Maximin  [m~\.      This  revolution    'wftored  peace 
to  thofe    Chriftians,    who  lived    in     the    weftern 
provinces,  under  the  adminiftration  of  Constan- 
tius [;z] ;    while  thofe    of  the    eafl,    under    the 
tyranny   of  Galerius,    had    their   fufferings  and 
calamities  dreadfully  augmented  [0]. 
T^etran-         v.  The  divine  providence,  however,  was  pre- 
the  church    paring    more     ferene    and    happy    days    for    the 
teftored,  by  church.       In    order   to   this,     it  confounded    the 
•f  Conftan-  fchemes  of  Galerius,   and  brought  his  counfels 
tine  to  the     t0  nothing.     In     the  year    306,     Constantius 
Chlorus  dying   in  Britain,  the  army  faluted  with 
the  title  of  Augustus,  his   fon    Constantine, 
furnamed  afterwards    the    Great  on   account   of 
his  illuftrious  exploits,  and  forced  him  to  accept 
the  purple.     This   proceeding,  which   muft  have 
Hung  the  tyrant  Galerius  to  the  heart,  he  was, 
nevcrthelefs,  obliged  to  bear  with   patience,    and 
even  to  confirm  with  the  outward   marks  of  his 
approbation.     Soon   after  a  civil  war  broke  out, 
the  occafion  of  which  was  as  follows :  Maximin 
Galerius,  inwardly  enraged  at    the    election    of 
Constantine  by   the   foldiers,    fent  him    indeed 
the  purple,  but  gave  him  only  the  title  of  C^ssar, 
and  created  Severus  emperor.     Maxentius,    the 
fon  of  Maximian  Herculeus,  and  fon-in-law  to 
Galerius,  provoked   at  the  preference  given  to 

[m~]   Lactant.     De  mortibus  perfequut.  cap.  xvii.  p.  954. 
cap.  xx.  p.  961. 

[//]    Euseb.  De  martyrihus  Paleftinse,  cap.  xiii.p.  345. 
[cj   Lactant.  De  moriibus  perjequut.  cap.  xxi.  p.  964. 

Severus, 
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Severus,    aflbmed     the    imperial     dignity,    and  cent. 
found    the    lefs    difficulty    in    making   good   this  pART'  1. 

ufurpation,  that  the  Roman  people  hoped,  by  his  ■ 

means,  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  infupport- 
able  tyranny  of  Galerius.  Having  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  he  chofe  his  father 
Maximian  for  his  colleague,  who,  receiving  the 
purple  from  the  hands  of  his  fon,  was  univerfally 
acknowledged  in  that  character  by  the  fenate  and 
the  people.  Amidft  all  thefe  troubles  and  commo- 
tions Constantine,  beyond  all  human  expecta- 
tion, made  his  way  to  the  imperial  throne. 

The  weftern  Chriflians,  thofe  of  Italy  and 
Africa  excepted  [/>],  enjoyed  a  tolerable  degree 
of  tranquillity  and  liberty  during  thefe  civil  tu- 
mults. Thofe  of  the  eaft  feldom  continued  for 
any  confiderable  time  in  the  fame  fituation ;  fub- 
ject  to  various  changes  and  revolutions ;  their 
condition  was  fometimes  adverfe  and  fometimes 
tolerably  eafy,  according  to  the  different  fcenes 
that  were  prefented  by  the  fluctuating  ftate  of 
public  affairs.  At  length  however  Maxim  in 
Galerius,  who  had  been  the  author  of  their 
heavier!:  calamities,  being  brought  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave  by  a  mod  dreadful  and  lingering 
difeafe  [^],  whofe  complicated  horrors  no  lan- 
guage can  exprefs,  publifhed,  in  the  year  311, 
a  folemn  edict,  ordering  the  perfecution  to  ceafe, 
and  reftoring  freedom  and  rcpofe  to  the  Chrift- 
ians,  againft  whom  he  had  exercifed  fuch  un- 
heard-of cruelties  [r]. 

(£^  [p]  The  reafon  of  this  exception  is,  that  the  provinces 
of  Italy  and  Africa,  though  nominally  under  the  government 
of  Severus,  were  yet  infant  ruled  by  Galerius  with  an 
iron  fceptre. 

{£^»  [q]  See  a  lively  defcription  of  the  difeafe  of  Gale- 
rius in  the  Unwerfal  Hijlory,  vol.  xv.  p.  359.  of  the  Dublin 
edition. 

[/•]  Euseb.  HiJI.  Ecclef.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  314.  Lac- 
T  a  NT  I  US ,  De  mortibus  ptrfequut.  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  081. 
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VI.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  his  domi- 
nions fell  into  the  hands  of  Maximin  and  Lici- 
nius, who  divided  between  them  the  provinces 
he  had  poflefTed.  At  the  fame  time,  Maxen- 
tius,  who  had  ufurped  the  government  of  Africa 
and  Italy,  determined  to  make  war  upon  Con- 
stantine,  who  was  now  matter  of  Spain  and  the 
Gauls,  and  this  with  the  ambitious  view  of  re- 
ducing, under  his  dominion,  the  whole  weflern 
empire.  Constantine,  apprifed  of  this  defign> 
marched  with  a  part  of  his  army  into  Italy,  gave 
battle  to  Maxentius  at  a  fmall  diflance  from 
Rome,  and  defeated  totally  that  abominable  ty- 
rant, who,  in  his  precipitate  flight,  fell  into  the 
Tiber,  and  was  drowned.  After  this  victory, 
which  happened  in  the  year  312,  Constantine, 
and  his  colleague  Licinius,  immediately  granted 
to  the  Chrittians  a  full  power  of  living  according 
to  their  own  laws  and  inflitutions  ;  which  power 
was  fpecified  ftill  more  clearly  in  another  edict, 
drawn  up  at  Milan,  in  the  following  year  [s~\. 
Maximin,  indeed,  who  ruled  in  the  eafb,  was 
preparing  new  calamities  for  the  Chriflians,  and 
threatening  alfo  with  deftruction  the  weflern  em- 
perors. But  his  projects  were  diiconcerted  by 
the  victory  which  Licinius  gained  over  his  army, 
and,  through  diflraction  and  defpair,  he  ended 
his  life  by  poifon,  in  the  year  313. 

VII.  About  the  fame  time,  Constantine  the 
Great,  who  had  hitherto  difcovered  no  religious 
principles  of  any  kind,  embraced  Chriflianity, 
in  confequence,  as  it  is  faid,  of  a  miraculous  crofs, 
which  appeared  to  him  in  the  air,  as  he  was 
marching  towards  Rome  to  attack  Maxentius. 
But  that  this  extraordinary  event  was  the  reafon 
of  his  converfion,  is  a  matter  that  has  never  yet 

[s]  Euseb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  x.  cap.  v.  p.  388.     LaCtak- 

us.    Di>  martibui  ber/iauut.    can.  xlviu.  n.  mm. 


tius,  De  mart  thus  ferfequut.  cap.  xlviii.  p.  IC07 


been, 
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been  placed  in  fuch  a  light,  as  to  difpel  all  cen  t. 
doubts  and  difficulties.  For  the  firft  edict  of  pAf;  u 
Constantine   in  favour  of   the  Chriftians,    and  ■ 

many  other  circumftances  that  might  be  here 
alleged,  fhew,  indeed,  that  he  was  well  difpofed 
to  them  and  to  their  worfhip,  but  are  no  proof 
that  he  looked  upon  Chriftianity  as  the  only  true 
religion ;  which,  however,  would  have  been  the 
natural  effect  of  a  miraculous  converfion.  It  ap- 
pears evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  emperor 
confidered  the  other  religions,  and  particularly 
that  which  was  handed  down  from  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  alfo  true  and  ufeful  to  mankind ;  and 
declared  it  as  his  intention  and  defire,  that  they 
fhould  all  be  exercifed  and  profeffed  in  the  em- 
pire, leaving  to  each  individual  the  liberty  of 
adhering  to  that  which  he  thought  the  Deft. 
Constantine,  it  is  true,  did  not  remain  always 
in  this  ftate  of  indifference.  In  procefs  of  time, 
he  acquired  more  extenfive  views  of  the  excel- 
lence and  importance  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  gradually  arrived  at  an  entire  perfuafion  of 
its  bearing  alone  the  facred  marks  of  celeftial 
truth,  and  of  a  divine  origin.  He  was  convinced 
of  the  falfehood  and  impiety  of  all  other  religious 
inftitutions ;  and,  acting  in  confequence  of  this 
conviction,  he  exhorted  earneftly  all  his  fubjects 
to  embrace  the  gofpel ;  and  at  length  employed 
all  the  force  of  his  authority  in  the  abolition  of 
the  ancient  fuperftition.  It  is  not  indeed  eafy, 
nor  perhaps  poflible,  to  fix  precifely  the  time 
when  the  religious  fentiments  of  Constantine 
were  fo  far  changed,  as  to  render  all  religions, 
but  that  of  Christ,  the  objects  of  his  averfion. 
All  that  we  know,  with  certainty,  concerning 
this  matter  is,  that  this  change  was  firft  publifhed 
to  the  world  by  the  laws  and  edicts  [/]  which  this 

[/]  Euseb.  Dcvita  Confiant.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  p.  453.  cap. 
xliv.  p.  464. 

Vol.  I.  Y  emperor 
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cent,  emperor  iflued  out  in  the  year  324,  when,  after  the 
Part  i.    defeat  and  death  of  Licinius,  he  reigned,  without 

a  colleague,  ible  lord  of  the  Roman  empire.     His 

defigns,  however,  with  refpeet  to  the  abolition  of 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  tole- 
rating no  other  form  of  worfhip  but  the  Chriftian, 
were  only  made  known  towards  the  latter  end 
of  his  life,  by  the  edicts  he  iiftied  out  for  de- 
ftroying  the  heathen  temples  and  prohibiting  fa- 
crifices  [«]. 
Of  Con-  VIII.  The  fincerity  of  Const antine's  zeal  for 

fmcerity  in  Chriftianity  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  unlefs  it  be 
ihc  of°'ef~  maintained,  that  the  outward  actions  of  men  are, 
chriftian-  in  no  degree,  a  proof  of  their  inward  fentiments. 
ity'  It  mud,  indeed,  be  confelTed,  that  the  life  and  ac- 

tions of  this  prince  were  not  fuch  as  the  Chriftian 
religion  demands  from  thofe  who  profefs  to  be- 
lieve its  fublime  doctrines.  It  is  alfo  certain, 
that,  from  his  converfion  to  the  laft  period  of  his 
life,  he  continued  in  the  ftate  of  a  catechumen,  and 
was  not  received  by  baptifm  into  the  number  of 
the  faithful,  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when 
that  facred  rite  was  adminiltered  to  him  at  Nico- 
mediay  by  Eusebius,  bifhop  of  that  place  [w]. 
But  neither  of  thefe  circumftances  are  fufticient  to 
prove,  that  he  was  not  entirely  perfuaded  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  or  that  his 
profeftion  of  the  gofpel  was  an  act  of  pure  difli- 

[«]  See  Godofred  ad  codic.  Tbecdofian.  torn.  vi.  parti, 
p.  290. 

[w]  Eusebius,  De  -jit a  Conftantini,  lib.  iv.  cap.  lxi,  Ixii. 
Thofe  who,  upon  the  authority  of  certain  records  (whofe  date 
is  modern,  and  whofe  credit  is  extremely  dubious)  affirm, 
that  Constantine  was  baptized  in  the  year  324,  at  Rome, 
by  Sylvester,  the  bifhop  of  that  city,  are  evidently  mis- 
taken. Thofe,  even  of  the  Rcrnifh  church,  who  are  the 
moft  eminent  for  their  learning  and  fagacity,  rejecr.  this 
notion.  See  Nor  is,  Uift.  Donatiji.  torn.  iv.  opp.  p.  650. 
Thom.  Marine  Mamachii  Origin,  et  Antiquit.  Cbrijiian. 
torn.  ii.  p.  232. 

nidation. 
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mulation.      For  it  was  a  cuftom  with  many,    in  c  e  n  t. 
this  century,  to  put  off  their  baptifm  to  the  laft  Par^  Ju 

hour,    that   thus   immediately  after   receiving    by  - 

this  rite  the  remiflion  of  their  fins,  they  might 
afcend  pure  and  fpotlefs  to  the  manfions  of  life 
and  immortality.  Nor  are  the  crimes  of  Con- 
stantine  any  proof  of  the  infincerity  of  his  pro- 
feflion,  fince  nothing  is  more  evident,  though 
it  be  itrange  and  unaccountable,  than  that  many 
who  believe,  in  the  firmed  manner,  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  the  gofpel,  yet  violate  its  laws  by 
repeated  tranfgreffions,  and  live  in  contradiction 
to  their  own  inward  principles.  Another  queftion 
of  a  different  nature  might  be  propofed  here,  viz. 
Whether  motives  of  a  worldly  kind  did  not  con- 
tribute, in,  a  certain  meafure,  to  give  Chriftianity, 
in. the  efteem  of  Constantine,  a  preference  to 
all  other  religious  fyftems  ?  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  this  prince  perceived  the  admirable 
tendency  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine  and  precepts 
to  promote  the  liability  of  government,  by  pre- 
ferving  the  citizens  in  their  obedience  to  the 
reigning  powers,  and  in  the  practice  of  thofe 
virtues  that  render  a  ftate  happy.  And  he 
mult  naturally  have  obferved,  how  defective 
the  Roman  fuperftition  was  in  this  important 
point  [*]. 

IX. 

[*]  See  Eu see  1  us,  De  vita  ConJ}a?it>  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii. 
p.  421.  (El3  it  has  been  ibmetimes  remarked,  by  the  more 
eminent  writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  that  the  fuperftition  of 
that  people,  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Mosheim  here  obferves, 
had  a  great  influence  in  keeping  them  in  their  fubordina- 
tion  and  allegiance,  it  is  more  particularly  obferved,  that 
in  no  other  nation  the  folemn  obligation  of  an  oath  was 
treated  with  fuch  refpecl,  and  fulfilled  with  fuch  a  reli- 
gious circumfpe&ion,  and  fuch  an  inviolable  fidelity.  But. 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain,  that  fuperftition,  if 
it  may  be  dexteroufly  turned  to  good  parpofes,  may  be 
equally  employed  to  bad.  The  artirice  of  an  augur  could 
have  rendered  fuperftition  as  ufeful  to  the  infernal  deligrs  of 
a  Tarqjjin  and  a  Catiline,  as  to  the  noble  and  virtuous 

Y  2  puipofea 
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cent.       IX.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  that  naturally 
pAlVT  i.   arife  m  che  mind,  concerning  the  miraculous  crojs 

- that  Constantine  folemnly  declared  he  had  feen, 

Acrofsfeen  a|30Ut  n00n    'm  the  air,    are  many  and  confider- 

by  htm  in  ■      '  rJ  .  .    . 

the  air.  able.  It  is  eaiy,  indeed,  to  refute  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  look  upon  this  prodigy  as  a  cun- 
ning fiction  invented  by  the  emperor  to  animate 
his  troops  in  the  enfuing  battle,  or  who  confider 
the  narration  as  wholly  fabulous  [y~].  The  fenti- 
ment  alfo  of  thofe,  who  imagine  that  this  pre- 
tended crgfs  was  no  more  than  a  natural  pheno- 
menon in  a  folar  halo,  is,  perhaps,  more  inge- 
nious, than  folid  and  convincing  \z~\.  Nor,  in  the 
third  place,  do  we  think  it  iufficiently  proved, 
that  the  divine  power  interpofed  here  to  confirm 
the  wavering  faith  of  Constantine  by  a  ftupen- 
dous  miracle.     The  only  hypothefis    then    [«], 

which 

purpofesof  a  Puelicola  or  a  Trajan.  But  true  ChrifHanity 
can  animate  or  encourage  to  nothing  that  is  not  jult  and  good. 
It  tends  to  fupport  government  by  the  principles  of  piety  and 
juftice,  and  not  by  the  ambiguous  flight  of  birds,  and  iuch  like 
delufions. 

[  v]  Ho  rnbeck.  Comment,  ad  Bull  am  Urbani,  viii.  de  Ima- 
ftn.  cultu,  p.  182.  Oiselius,  Tbefaur.  Numifm.  Antiq.  p.  463. 
Toll  1  us,  Preface  to  the  French  Tranflation  of  Longinus,  as 
alfo  his  Ad  not.  ^'Lactantium  deMort.  Perfequut.  cap.  xliv. 
Christ.  Thomasius,  Obfer-vat.  Hallenf.  torn.  1.  p.  380. 

[2;]  Jo.  And.  Schmidius,  DiJJ\  de  lima  in  cruce  njifa.  Jo. 
Alb.  Farricius,  Dijfi.  de  cruce  a.  Conjlantino  evifa,  in  his 
Biblioth.  Grteca,  vol.  vi.  can.  i.  p.  8,  &c. 
•  ffj*  [a]  This  hypothefis  of  Dr.  Mos  h  e  i  m'  is  not  more  credible 
than  the  real  appearance  of  a  crofs  in  the  air. — Both  events  are 
recorded  by  the  fame  authority.  And,  if  the  veracity  of  Con- 
stantine, or  of  Eusebi us,  are  queitioned  with  refpect  to 
the  appearance  of  a  crofs  in  the  day,  they  can  fcarcely  be  con- 
fided in  with  refpeci  to  the  truth  of  the  noclurnal  vifion.  It  is 
very  furprifing  to  fee  the  learned  authors  of  the  Uni<verfal  Hijlory 
adopt,  without  exception,  all  the  accounts  of  Euseb  1  us  con- 
cerning this  crofs,  which  are  extremely  liable  to  fufpicion ; 
Which  Eusebius  himfelf  feems  to  have  believed  but  in  part, 
and  for  the  truth  of  all  which  he  is  careful  not  to  make  himfelf 
anfwerable.  (See  that  author  De  vita  Conftant.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.) 

This  whole  flory  is  attended  with  difficulties,  which  render 
it,  both  as  a  miracle  and  as  a  fact,  extremely  dubious,  to  fay 

ro 
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which  remains,  is,  that  we  confider  this   famous  cent. 

IV. 

ART      I, 


crofs  as  a  vifion  reprefented  to  the  emperor  in  a  P 


dream,  with  the  remarkable  infcription,  hac 
vince,  i.  e.  in  this  conquer  ',  and  this  latter 
opinion  is  maintained  by  authors  of  considerable 
weight  \aa\ 

X.  The  joy,  with  which  the  Chriftians  were  TheChrift. 
elated  on  account  of  the  favourable  edicts  of  Con-  JuJe/byU- 
stantine  and  Licinius,  was  ibon  interrupted  by  nmu, 

110  more. — It  will  necefTarily  be  aflced,  whence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  the  relation  of  a  fact,  which  is  laid  to  have  been 
feen  by  the  whole  army,  is  delivered  by  Eusebius,  upon 
the  fole  credit  of  Constant ine  ?  This  is  the  more  unac- 
countable, that  Eusebius  lived  and  converfed  with  many 
that  mull  have  been  fpe&ators  of  this  event,  had  it  really  hap- 
pened, and  whofe  unanimous  telHmony  would  have  prevented 
the  neceffity  of  Constant i  ne's  confirming  it  to  him  by  an 
oath.  The  fole  relation  of  one  man,  concerning  a  public  ap- 
pearance, is  not  fufficient  to  give  complete  conviction;  nor 
does  it  appear,  that  this  ftory  was  generally  believed  by  the 
Chriftians,  or  by  others,  iince  feveral  ecclefiaitical  hiftorians, 
who  wrote  after  Eusebius,  particularly  Ruff  in  and  Sozo- 
men,  make  no  mention  of  this  appearance  of  a  crofs  in  the 
heavens.  The  nocturnal  vifion  was,  it  muft  be  confefTed, 
more  generally  known  and  believed.  Upon  which  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  makes  this  conjecture,  that  when  Const  ant  ine  iirft 
informed  the  people  of  the  reafon  that  induced  him  to  make 
ufe  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  his  army,  he  alleged  nothing 
but  a  dream  for  that  purpofe ;  but  that,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  acquainted  with  Eusebius,  he  added, 
the  other  particular,  of  a  luminous  crofs,  feen  fomewhere  by 
him  and  his  army  in  the  day-time  (for  the  place  is  not  men- 
tioned) ;  and  that,  the  emperor  having  related  this  in  the 
moil  folemn  manner,  Eusebius  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
mention  it. 

[aa]  All  the  writers,  who  have  given  any  accounts  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  are  carefully  enumerated  by  J.  A. 
Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Saluf.  Evang.  toti  orbi  exor.cay.  xii. 
p.  260.  who  alfo  mentions,  cap.  xiii.  p.  237.  the  laws  con- 
cerning religious  matters,  which  were  enacted  by  this  em- 
peror, and  digefted  into  four  parts.  For  a  full  account  of 
thefe  laws,  fee  Jac.  Godofred.  Adnotat.  adCodic.  TbeodoJ\ 
and  Balduinus,  in  his  Coyijiantin.  Magn.  feu  de  h gib  us  Con- 
fiantini  Ecclef.  et  Civilibus,  lib.  ii.  of  which  a  fecond  edition 
was  publilhed,  vxHall,  by  Gundling,  in  8vo,  in  the  year 

l7*7- 
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cent,  the  war  which  broke  out  between  thefe  two  princes. 
Part  1.    Licinius,  being  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  in 
>  the  year  314,  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Con- 
stantine,  and  obferved   it  during  the   fpace  of 
nine  years.     But  his  turbulent  fpirit  rendered  him 
an   enemy   to    repofe ;    and    his    natural    violence 
feconded,  and  dill  further  incenfed,  by  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  the  Heathen  priefts,  armed  him   againft 
Constantine,  in  the  year  324,   for  the  fecund 
time.     During  this  war,   he  endeavoured  to  en- 
gage in  his  caufe  all  thofe  who  remained  attached 
to  the    ancient   fuperftition,    that  thus  he   might 
opprefs  his  adverfary  with  numbers;   and,  in  order 
to  this,   he   perfecuted   the  Chriftians   in   a  cruel 
manner,   and  put  to  death  many  of  their  bifhops, 
after   trying   them    with    torments    of    the    mod 
barbarous    nature    \_b~\.      But    all    his    enterprizes 
proved  abortive ;    for,   after  feveral  battles  fought 
without  fuccefs,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity 
of  throwing  himielf  at  the  victor's  feet,  and  im- 
ploring his  clemency ;  which,  however,  he  did  not 
long  enjoy ;   for  he  v/as  ftrangled,   by  the  orders 
of  Constantine,    in   the  year  325.     After  the 
defeat   of   Licinius,    the    empire  was  ruled    by 

[/£]  Eusebius,  Hijl.Ecclef.  lib.  x.  cap.  viii.  Id.  De  vita. 
Conjlantini,  lib.  i.  cap.  xlix.  Julian  himfelf,whofe  bitter  aver- 
sion to  Constantine  gives  a  fingular  degree  of  credibility  to 
his  teftimony  in  this  matter,  could  not  help  confefling  that  Li- 
cinius was  an  infamous  tyrant,  and  a  profligate,  abandoned 
to  all  forts  of  wickednefs.  Seethe  Caesars  of  Jul  i  an,  p.  222. 
of  the  French  edition,  by  Spanheim.  And  here  I  beg  leave 
to  make  a  remark,  which  has  efcaped  the  learned,  and  that  is, 
that  Ay  re  li  us  Victor,  in  his  book  de  Cafaribus,  cap.  xli. 
p.  435.  edit.  Arntzenii,  has  mentioned  the  perfecution  under 
Licinius  in  the  following  terms :  '*  Licinio  ne  infontium  qui- 
ts  dem  ac  nobilium  philofophorum  fervili  more  cruciatus  adhi- 
*(  biti  modum  fecere."  The  philosophers,  whom  Licinius 
is  here  faid  to  have  tormented,  were,  doubtlefs,  the  Chriftians, 
whom  many,  through  ignorance,  looked  upon  as  a  philosophical 
fed.  This  paflage  of  Aurelius  has  not  been  touched  by  the 
commentators,  who  are  too  generally  more  intent  upon  the 
knowledge  of  words,  than  of  things. 
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Constantine  alone  until  his  death,  and  the  cent. 
Chriftian  caufe  experienced,  in  its  happy  progrefs,  P  A  R  ^  l% 
the  effects  of  his  aufpicious  adminiftration.  This  — — — 
zealous  prince  employed  all  the  refources  of  his 
genius,  all  the  authority  of  his  laws,  and  ail  the 
engaging  charms  of  his  munificence  and  liberality, 
to  efface,  by  degrees,  the  fu perditions  of  Paga- 
nifm,  and  to  propagate  Chriftian ity  in  every  corner 
of  the  Roman  empire.  He  had  learned,  no  doubt, 
from  the  difturbances  continually  excited  by  Lici- 
nius,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  the  empire  could 
enjoy  a  fixed  date  of  tranquillity  and  fafety  as  long 
as  the  ancient  fuperftitions  fubfifted ;  and  therefore, 
from  this  period,  he  openly  oppofed  the  facred 
rites  of  Faganifm,  as  a  religion  detrimental  to  the 
interefts  of  the  ftate. 

XI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  which  Thertateof 
happened  in  the  year  337,   his  three  fons,   Con-  ,jnder!hc 

STANTINE     II.,      CONSTANTIUS,      and     CONSTANS,    {ons  °{ 

'  r    .  .  .  .        Conftantine 

were,  in  coniequence  ot  his  appointment,  put  in  the  Great. 
pofTefTion  of  the  empire,  and  were  all  fainted  as 
emperors  and  Augusti  by  the  Roman  fenate. 
There  were  yet  living  two  brothers  of  the  late 
emperor,  viz.  Constantius  Dalmatius  and 
Julius  Constantius,  and  they  had  feveral  fons. 
Thefe  the  fons  of  Constantine  ordered  to  be  put 
to  death,  left  their  ambitious  views  fhould  excite 
troubles  in  the  empire  [c~\  -,  and  they  all  fell  vic- 
tims to  this  barbarous  order,  except  Gallus  and 
Julian,  the  fons  of  Julius  Constantius,   the 

(£?*  [r]  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  principal  defign  of  this 
mafTacre  was  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Maccdon,  and 
Achaia,  which,  in  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  Constantine 
the  Great  had  given  to  young  Dalmatius,  fon  to  his  bro- 
ther of  the  fame  name,  and  Pontics  and  Cappadocia,  which  he 
had  granted  to  An  nib  ali  anus,  the  brother  of  young  Dal- 
matius. Be  that  as  it  will,  Dr.  Mosheim  has  attributed  this 
mafTacre  equally  to  the  three  fons  of  Constantine  ;  whereas 
almoft  all  authors  agree,  that  neither  young  Constantine, 
nor  Constans,  had  any  hand  in  it  at  all. 

Y  4  latter 
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cent.  Iflttec  of  whom  rofe  afterwards  to  the  imperial 
ParVt  i  dignity.  The  dominions  allotted  to  Constan- 
-  tine  were  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain;  but  he  did 

not  polTefs  them  long,  for,  having  made  himfelf 
mailer,  by  force,  of  feveral  places  belonging  to 
Constans,  this  occafioned  a  war  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  the  year  340,  in  which  Constantine 
loft  his  life.  Constans,  who  had  received,  at 
firfl,  for  his  portion,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa, 
added  now  the  dominions  of  the  deceafed  prince 
to  his  own,  and  thus  became  fole  mailer  of  all  the 
weftern  provinces.  He  remained  in  pofTeffion  of 
this  vaft  territory  until  the  year  3^0,  when  he  was 
cruelly  aftaffinated  by  the  orders  of  Macnentius, 
one  of  his  commanders,  who  had  revolted  and 
declared  himfelf  emperor.  Magnentius,  in  his 
turn,  met  with  the  fate  he  deferved  :  tranfported 
with  rage  and  defpair  at  his  ill  fuccefs  in  the  war 
againft  Constantius,  and  apprehending  the  mofl 
terrible  and  ignominious  death  from  the  juft  re- 
ientment  of  the  conqueror,  he  laid  violent  hands 
upon  himfelf.  Thus  Constantius,  who  had,  be- 
fore this,  pofTelTed  the  provinces  of  Afia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt>  became,  in  the  year  353,  fole  lord  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  he  ruled  until  the  year 
361,  when  he  died  at  Mopfucrene,  on  the  borders 
of  Cilicia,  as  he  was  marching  againft  Julian. 
None  of  thefe  three  brothers  porTefTed  the  fpirit 
and  genius  of  their  father.  They  all,  indeed, 
followed  his  example,  in  continuing  to  abrogate 
and  efface  the  ancient  fuperftitions  of  the  Romans 
and  other  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  throughout 
the  empire.  This  zeal  was,  no  doubt,  laudable  ; 
its  end  was  excellent ;  but,  in  the  means  ufed  to 
accompliih  it,  there  were  many  things  worthy  of 
/  blame. 

XII.  This'flouriming  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  was  greatly  interrupted,  and  the  church 

reduced 
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reduced  to  the  brink  of  deftruction,  when  Julian,  cent, 

jv, 

ART      I. 


the  fon  of  Julius  Constantius,  and  the  only  P  " 


remaining  branch  of  the  imperial  family,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  active  and  ad-  ££p*^ 
venturous  prince,  after  having  been  declared  em-  deftmtiioa 
peror  by  the  army,  in  the  year  3QP,  in  confe-  °oity/  * 
quence  of  his    exploits    among   the  "Gauls,  was,  pO O 

upon  the  death  of  Constantius,  the  year  follow- 
ing, confirmed  in  the  undivided  pofTefTion  of  the 
empire.  No  event  could  be  leis  favourable  to 
the  Chriftians.  For  though  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  yet  he  apo- 
ftatized  from  that  divine  religion,  and  employed 
all  his  efforts  to  reftore  the  expiring  fuperftitions 
of  polytheifm  to  their  former  vigour,  credit,  and 
luftre.  This  apoftafy  of  Julian,  from  the  gofpel 
of  Christ  to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  was  owing, 
partly,  to  his  averfion  to  the  Const antine  fa- 
mily, who  had  embrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  father,  brother,  and  kinfmen  5  and  partly, 
to  the  artifices  of  the  Platonic  philofophers,  who 
abuied  his  credulity,  and  flattered  his  ambition,  by 
fictitious  miracles  and  pompous  predictions.  It 
is  true,  this  prince  feemed  averfe  to  the  ufe  of 
violence,  in  propagating  fu perdition,  and  fup- 
preffing  the  truth ;  nay,  he  carried  the  appear- 
ances of  moderation  and  impartiality  fo  far,  as  to 
allow  his  fubjects  a  full  power  of  judging  for 
themfelves  in  religious  matters,  and  of  worfhip- 
ing  the  deity  in  the  manner  they  thought  the 
mofl  rational.  But,  under  this  mafk  of  modera- 
tion, he  attacked  Chriftianity  with  the  utmoft 
bitternefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  mofl; 
confummate  dexterity.  By  art  and  ftratagem  he 
undermined  the  church,  removing  the  privileges 
that  were  granted  to  Chriftians  and  their  fpiritual 
rulers  -,  fhutting  up  the  fchools  in  which  they 
taught  philofophy  and  the  liberal  arts  ;  encou- 
raging the  fe&aries  and  fchifmatics,  who  brought 

difhonour 
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c  e  nt.  dishonour  upon  the  gofpel  by  their  divifions;  com- 
Part  i.    p°^^g  books  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  ufing  a  va- 

— riety  of  other  means  to  bring  the  religion  of  Jesus 

to  ruin  and  contempt.  Julian  extended  his  views 
yet  further,  and  was  meditating  projects  of  a  dill 
more  formidable  nature  againft  the  Chriftian  church, 
which  would  have  felt,  no  doubt,  the  fatal  and 
ruinous  effects  of  his  inveterate  hatred,  if  he  had 
returned  victorious  from  the  Perfian  war,  which 
he  entered  into  immediately  after  his  acceflion  to 
the  empire.  But  in  this  war,  which  was  rafhly 
undertaken  and  imprudently  conducted,  he  fell 
by  the  lance  of  a  Perfian  foldier,  and  expired  in 
his  tent  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  having  reign- 
ed, alone,  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  twenty 
months  [i/]. 
His  cfca-  XIII.  It  is  to  me  iufc  matter  of  furprife  to  find 

filter  * 

Julian  placed,  by  many  learned  and  judicious 
writers  [?],  among  the  greateft  heroes  that  fhine 
forth  in  the  annals  of  time ;  nay,  exalted  above 
all  the  princes  and  legiflators  that  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  wifdom  of  their  government. 
Such  writers  mud  either  be  too  far  blinded  by 
prejudice,  to  perceive  the  truth ;  or,  they  muft 
never  have  perufed,  with  any  degree  of  attention, 
thofe  works  of  Julian  that  are  {till  extant;  or,  if 
neither  of  thefe  be  their  cafe,  they  muft,  at  leaft, 
be  ignorant  of  that  which  conftitutes  true  great- 
nefs.     The  real  character  of  Julia:;  has  few  lines 

[d~\  For  a  full  account  of  this  emperor,  it  will  be  proper  to 
confult  (befides  Ti  lle  mont  and  other  common  writers)  La 
vie  de  Julien,  par  V  Abbe  Bletterie,  which  is  a  moil  ace  urate 
and  elegant  production.  See  alio,  The  life  and  c  bar  after  of  J  u  - 
li  an,  illustrated  in  fevendiifertations,  by  Des  Voeux.  Ezech. 
Spanhem.  Prof  at.  ct  adnot.  ad  cpp.  Juliani;  and  Fabri- 
cii,  Lux  Evangel,  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xiv.  p.  294.. 

[e]  Montesquieu,  in  chap.  x.  of  the  xxivth  book  of  his 
work,  intitled,  L'Efprit  des  loix,  fpeaks  of  Julian  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  Jl  n'y  a  point  eu  apres  lui  de  Prince  plus  digne 
••  de  gouverner  des  hommes." 

13  of 
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of  that  uncommon  merit  that  has  been  attributed  cent. 
to  it;    for,    if  we  fet  afide  his  genius,   of  which  pAJ^  I; 

his  works  give  no  very  high  idea;    if  we  except,  — 

moreover,  his  military  courage,  his  love  of  let- 
ters3  and  his  acquaintance  with  that  vain  and 
fanatical  philoibphy,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  modern  Platonifm,  we  ihall  find  nothing 
remaining  that  is,  in  any  meafure,  worthy  of  praife, 
or  productive  of  efteem.  Befides,  the  qualities 
now  mentioned  were,  in  him,  counterbalanced  by 
the  moft  opprobrious  defects.  Fie  was  a  flave 
to  fuperftition,  than  which  nothing  is  a  more 
evident  mark  of  a  narrow  foul,  of  a  mean  and 
abject  fpirit.  His  third  of  glory  and  popular 
applaufe  were  exceflive  even  to  puerility;  his  cre- 
dulity and  levity  furpafs  the  powers  of  defcription: 
a  low  cunning,  and  a  profound  diflimulation  and 
duplicity,  had  acquired,  in  his  mind,  the  force  of 
predominant  habits ;  and  all  this  was  accompanied 
with  a  total  and  perfect  ignorance  of  true  phi- 
loibphy [/].  So  that,  though,  in  fome  things, 
Julian  may  be  allowed  to  have  excelled  the 
fons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  yet  it  mud 
be  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was,  in 
many  refpects,  inferior  to  Constantine  himfelf, 
whom,  upon  all  occafions,  he  loads  with  the  moft 
licentious  invectives,  and  treats  with  the  utmoft 
difdain. 

XIV.  As  Tulian  affected,  in  general,  to  ap-  The  Jews 

,  *     .  ...  °  ..,.  x        attempt  in 

pear  moderate  in  religious  matters,   unwilling  to  Vain  to 
trouble  any  on  account  of  their  faith,  or  to  ieem  rebui,d  the 
averfe  to  any  feet  or  party,    fo  to  the  Jews,    in  jemfaiem. 
particular,    he  extended  fo  far  the  marks  of  his 
indulgence,    as   to   permit    them    to    rebuild   the 

t^f  [/]  Nothing  can  afford  a  more  evident  proof  of  Ju- 
lian's  ignorance  of  the  true  philofophy,  than  his  known  at- 
tachment to  the  ftudy  of  magic,  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has 
omitted  in  his  enumeration  of  the  defects  and  extravagancies  of 
this  prince. 

temple 
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cent,  temple  of  Jerufalem.  The  Jews  fet  about  this 
Part  i.  important  work  5  from  which,  however,  they 
-  were  obliged  to  defift,  before  they  had  even  be- 

gun to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  facred  edifice. 
For,  while  they  were  removing  the  rubbifh, 
formidable  balls  of  fire,  ifTuing  out  of  the  ground 
with  a  dreadful  noife,  difperfed  both  the  works 
and  the  workmen,  and  repeated  earthquakes 
-  filled  the  fpectators  of  this  aftonifhing  phenome- 
non with  terror  and  difmay.  This  fignal  event 
is  attefted  in  a  manner  that  renders  its  evidence 
irrefiftible  [g],  though,  as  ufually  happens  in 
cafes  of  that  nature,  the  Chriftians  have  embel- 
lifhed  it  by  augmenting  rafhly  the  number  of  the 
miracles  that  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrought 
upon  that  occafion.  The  caufes  of  this  pheno- 
menon may  furnifh  matter  of  difputej  and  learned 
men  have,  in  effect,  been  divided  upon  that  point. 
All,  however,  who  confider  the  matter  with  at- 
tention and  impartiality,  will  perceive  the  flrongeft 
reafons  for  embracing  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
attribute  this  event  to  the  almighty  interpofition 
of  the  Supreme  Being ;  nor  do  the  arguments 
offered,  by  fome,  to  prove  it  the  effect  of  natural 
caufes,  or  thofe  alleged  by  others  to  perfuade  us 
that  it  was  the  refult  of  artifice  and  impofture,  con- 
tain any  thing  that  may  not  be  refuted  with  the 
utmoft  facility  [&]. 

[g~\  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Lux E-vang.  toti  orbi  exoriens, 
p.  124.  where  all  the  teftimonies  of  this  remarkable  event  are 
carefully  affembled  ;  fee  alfo  Moyle's  Pojlhumous  Works ; 
p.  101,  &c. 

[h]  The  truth  of  this  miracle  is  denied  by  the  famous  Bas- 
nage,  Hijloire  des  Juifs,  torn.  iv.  p.  1257.  againft  whom 
Cuper  has  taken  the  affirmative,  and  defended  it  in  his  Let- 
ters publilhed  by  Bayer,  p.  400.  A  molt  ingenious  dif- 
courfe  has  been  publifhed  lately,  in  defence  of  this  miracle, 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  under  the  title  of  Julian  ; 
©r,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  earthquake  and  fiery  etuption,  &c. 
in  which  the  objections  of  Basnage  are  particularly  examined 
and  refuted, 

xv. 
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XV.  Upon  the  death  of  Julian,  the  fuffrages  cent. 
of  the  army   were  united   in  favour  of  Jovian,  p  A  R  'T  u 

who,  accordingly,  fucceeded  him  in   the  imperial  — . 

dignity.  After  a  reign  of  feven  months,  Jovian  ^^^ 
died  in  the  year  364,  and,  therefore,  had  not  after  rhe 
time  to  execute  any  thing  of  importance  [:'].  j*J^ 
The  emperors  who  fucceeded  him,  in  this  cen- 
tury, were  Valentinian  I.,  Valens,  Gratian, 
Valentinian  II.,  and  Honorius,  who  profefled 
Chriftianity,  promoted  its  progrefs,  and  endea- 
voured, though  not  all  with  equal  zeal,  to  root 
out  entirely  the  Gentile  fuperftitions.  In  this 
they  were  all  furpalTed  by  the  laft  of  the  em- 
perors who  reigned  in  this  century,  viz.  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  who  came  to  the  empire  in 
the  year  379,  and  died  in  the  year  395.  As  long 
as  this  prince  lived,  he  exerted  himfelf,  in  the 
moft  vigorous  and  effectual  manner,  in  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Pagan  fuperftitions  throughout  all 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  fevere  laws  and  penal- 
ties againft  fuch  as  adhered  to  them.  His  fons 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  purfued  with  zeal,  and 
not  without  fuccefs,  the  fame  end ;  fo  that,  to- 
wards the  conclufion  of  this  century,  the  Gentile 
religions  declined  apace,  and  had  alfo  no  profpect 
left  of  recovering  their  primitive  authority  and 
fplendor. 

XVI.  It  is  true,  that,  notwithftanding  all  this  Remans  of 
zeal  and  feverity  of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  there  Pa&am,m' 
flill  remained  in  fcveral  places,  and  efpecially  in 
the  remoter  provinces,  temples  and  religious  rites 
confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Pagan  deities. 
And,  indeed,  when  we  look  attentively  into  the 
matter,  we  fnall  find,  that  the  execution  of  thofe 

[/]  See  Bletterie,  Vie  de  Jo<vieny  vol.  ii.  publifhed  at 
Paris  in  174.8,  in  which  the  Life  of  Julian,  by  the  fame  author, 
is  further  illuilratcd,  and  fome  productions  of  that  emperor 
translated  into  French. 

7  rigorous 
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cent,  rigorous    laws,     that    were    enacted    againft    the 
Part  i.   worfhippers  of  the  gods,    was    rather   levelled  at 

the  multitude,  than  at   perfons  of  eminence   and 

diftinction.  For  it  appears,  that,  both  during  the 
reign,  and  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  many 
of  the  mod  honourable  and  important  polls  were 
filled  by  perfons,  whole  averfion  to  Chriitianity, 
and  whofe  attachment  to  Pagan ifm,  were  furri- 
ciently  known.  The  example  of  Libanius  alone 
is  an  evident  proof  of  this;  fince,  notwithstanding 
his  avowed  and  open  enmity  to  the  Chriftians, 
he  was  raifed  by  Theodosius  himfelf  to  the  high 
dignity  of  prefect,  or  chief,  of  the  Pretonan 
guards.  It  is  extremely  probable,  therefore,  that 
in  the  execution  of  the  fevere  laws  enacted  againft 
the  Pagans,  there  was  an  exception  made  in 
favour  of  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  military 
leaders,  on  account  of  the  important  fervices 
which  they  were  fuppofed  to  render  to  the  flate, 
and  that  they  of  confequence  enjoyed  more 
liberty  in  religious  matters,  than  the  inferior 
orders  of  men. 

™het-i-S  XVIL  ThIs  P^uliar  regard  (hewn  to  the  phi- 
lofophers a-  lofophers  and  rhetoricians  will,  no  doubt,  appear 
ftUaity, ""  furprifing  when  it  is  confidered,  that  all  the  force 
of  their  genius,  and  all  the  refources  of  their  art 
were  employed  againft  Chriftianity ;  and  that 
thofe  very  fages,  whofe  fchools  were  reputed  of 
fuch  utility  to  the  ftate,  were  the  very  perfons 
who  oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the  truth  with  the 
greateft  vehemence  and  contention  of  mind. 
Hierocles,  the  great  ornament  of  the  Platonic 
fchoo),  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
two  books  againft  the  Chriftians,  in  which  he 
went  fo  far  as  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  This  pre- 
fumption  was  chaftifed  with  great  fpirit,  by  Eu- 
sebius,  in  a  particular  treatife  written  exprefsly  in 
anfwer  to.  Hierocles,  Lactantius  takes  no- 
tice 
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tice  of  another  philofopher,  who  compofed  three  cent. 
books  to  detect  the  pretended  errors  of  the  partj. 
Chriflians  [£],    but  does  not  mention   his  name.  * 

After  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  be- 
fides  the  long  and  laborious  work  which  Julian 
wrote  againft  the  followers  of  Christ,  Hime- 
rius  [/]  and  Libanius,  in  their  public  harangues, 
and  Eunapius,  in  his  lives 'of  the  philofophers, 
exhaufted  all  their  rage  and  bitternefs  in  their 
efforts  to  defame  the  Chriftian  religion ;  while  the 
calumnies,  that  abounded  in  the  difcourfes  of  the 
one,  and  the  writings  of  the  other,  palled  un- 
punifhed. 

XVIII.    The    prejudice,    which   the    Chriftian  The  preja- 
caufe  received,    in  this  century,   from  the  ftrata-   th^chri- 
gems  of  thefe  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  ftIa"  caufe 
were  elated  with  a  prefumptuous  notion  of  their  from^the 
knowledge,   and  prepofTefTed  with  a  bitter  averfion  Philofo- 
to   the    gofpel,    was    certainly    very    considerable.   p  ' 
Many   examples    concur    to    prove    this  ;     and, 
particularly,    that  of  Julian,   who   was    feduced 
by  the  artifices   of  thefe  corrupt  fophifts.      The 
effects   of    their  difputes  and    declamations   were 
not,    indeed,    the    fame    upon    all  -f     ibme,    who 
aflumed  the  appearance  of  fuperior  wifdom,    and 
who,    either    from    moderation    or    indifference, 
profefTed  to  purfue  a  middle  way  in  thefe  religious 
controversies,    compofed    matters    in    the    follow- 
ing manner  :    They  gave  fo  far  their  ear  to  the 
interpretations  and  difcourfes  of  the  rhetoricians, 
as  to  form  to  thcmfelves  a  middle  kind  of  reli- 
gion,   between  the  ancient  theology  and  the  new 
doctrine    that    was    now    propagated    in   the   em- 
pire j    and    they   perfuaded   themfelves,    that    the 
fame  truths  which  Christ  taught,  had  been,  for 
a   long    time,    concealed,    by  the  priefts  of  the 

[A]   Inftitut.  Divin,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.  p.  535. 

[/]   See  Phot  1  us  Biblioth,  Cod.  cap.  lxv,  p.  355. 

gods, 
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c  E  v  T*  &ock>  unc^er  tne  veil  of  ceremonies,  fables,  and 
Part  i.  allegorical  reprefentations  \_m~\.  Of  this  number 
■■  were  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  man  of  Angu- 

lar merit ;  THEr^iSTius,  an  orator  highly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  uncommon  eloquence  and  the 
eminence  of  his  ftation;  Chalcidius,  a  philofo- 
pher,  and  others,  who  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
the  two  religions,  when  properly  interpreted  and 
understood,  agreed  perfectly  well  in  the  main  points ; 
and  that,  therefore,  neither  the  religion  of  Christ, 
nor  that  of  the  gods,  were  to  be  treated  with 
contempt. 

C^j3*  [//*]  This  notion,  abfurd  as  it  is,  has  been  revived,  in 
the  molt  extravagant  manner,  in  a  work  publ'ifhed  at  Har- 
der-voyk,  in  Guelderland,  in  the  year  1757,  by  Mr.  Strucht- 
meyer,  profeffor  of  eloquence  and  languages  in  that  univer- 
sity. In  this  work,  which  bears  the  title  of  the  Symbolical 
Hercules,  the  learned  and  wrong-headed  author  maintains 
(as  he  hud  alio  done  in  a  preceding  work,  intitled,  Jn  Ex- 
plication of  the  Pagan  Theology),  that  all  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity  were  emblematically  reprefented  in  the  Heathen 
mythology;  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  the  inventors  of  that 
mythology  knew  that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  defcend  upon 
earth  ;  believed  in  Christ  as  the  only  fountain  of  falvation; 
were  perfuaded  of  his  future  incarnation,  death,  and  resur- 
rection ;  and  had  acquired  all  this  knowledge  and  faith  by  the 
perufal  of  a  Bible  much  older  than  either  Moses  or  Abra- 
ham, &c.  The  Pagan  doctors,  thus  initrucc^d  (according  to 
Mr.  STRucHTMEYER)in  the  myiteries  of  ChriiHanity,  taught 
thefe  truths  under  the  veil  of  emblems,  types,  and  figures.  Ju- 
piter, reprefented  the  true  God  ;  Juno,  who  was  obftinate 
and  ungovernable,  was  the  emblem  of  the  ancient  Israel  ; 
the  chalte  Diana,  was  a  type  of  the  ChriJHan  church  ;  Her- 
cules, was  the  figure  or  fore-runner  of  Christ  ;  Amphi- 
tryon, was  Joseph;  the  two  Serpents,  that  Hercules 
killed  in  his  cradle,  were  the  Pharifees  and  Saducees,  Sec* 
Such  are  the  principal  lines  of  Mr.  Struchtmeyer's  fyftem, 
which  mews  the  fad  havock  that  a  warm  imagination,  undi- 
rected by  a  juil  and  folid  jndgment,  makes  in  religion.  It  is, 
however,  honourable  perhaps  to  the  prefent  age,  that  a  fy{' 
tern ,  from  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  other  phi- 
lofophers  of  old  derived  applaufe,  will  be  generally  looked 
upon,  at  prefent,  as  intitling  its  reftorer  to  a  place  in 
Bedlam. 

XIX. 
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XIX.  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  Con-  cent. 
stantine   and  his   fucceffors    exerted   themfelves  Part  j. 


in  the  caufe  of  Chriflianity,  and  in  extending  the 
limits  of  the  church,  prevent  our  furprife  at  the  ?[°^fs®f 
number  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations, 
which  received  the  gofpel  [»].  It  appears  highly 
probable,  from  many  circumflances,  that  both 
the  Greater  and  the  Lejfer  Armenia  were  enlighten- 
ed with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  not  long 
after  the  firfl  rife  of  Chriflianity.  The  Armenian 
church  was  not,  however,  completely  formed  and 
eflablifhed  before  this  century;  in  the  commence- 
ment of  which,  Gregory,  the  fon  of  An  ax,  who 
is  commonly  called  the  Enligbtner,  from  his  hav- 
ing difpelled  the  darknefs  of  the  Armenian  fuperfli- 
tions,  converted  to  Chriflianity  Tiridates,  king 
of  Armenia,  and  all  the  nobles  of  his  court.  In 
confequence  of  this,  Gregory  was  confecrated 
bifhop  of  the  Armenians,  by  Leontius  bilhop  of 
Cappadocia,  and  his  miniflry  was  crowned  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  whole  province  was  foon 
converted  to  the  Chriflian  faith  [0]. 

XX.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  Among  the 
certain  perlon,  named  trumentius,  came  from  Ethiopians 
Egypt  to  AbaJJia,  or  Mthiopia,  whofe  inhabitants 
derived  the  name  of  Axumit^E  from  Axuma,  the 
capital  city  of  that  country.  He  made  known 
among  this  people  the  gofpel  of  Christ,  and 
adminiflered  the  facrament  of  baptifm  to  their 
king,  and  to  feveral  perfons  of  the  firfl  diflinclion 
at  his  court.    As  Frumzntius  was  returning  from 

[»]  Gaudentii  vita  Pbilafirii,  §3.  Philastrius,  De 
ban/,  Pra>f.  p.  5.  edit.  Fabricii.  Socrates,  Hijl.  Ecclef. 
lib.  i.  cap.  xix.  Georgius  Cedrenus,  Chronogragh. 
p.  234.  edit.  Parif. 

\c\  Nar ratio  de  rebus  Armenia  in  Franc.  Comdefisii 
Auilario  Biblioih.  Patrum  Grcecor.  torn.  ii.  p.  287.  Mich. 
Leqjtien,  Oriens  Cbriftianus,  torn.  i.  p.  419.  1356.  Jo. 
Joach.  Schroderi  Tbefaur,  lingua  Armenica,  p.  149. 
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cent,  hence  into  Egypt :,    he  received  confecration,    as 
Pa^t  i.   tne  firft  biihop  of  the  Axumitas,  or  Ethiopians* 
■     ■-  from  Athanasxus.     And  this  is  the  reafon  why 
the  'Ethiopian   church    has,    even-  to    our  times, 
been  confidered  as  the  daughter  of  the   Alexan- 
drian, from  which  it  alfo  receives  its  bifhop  \_p\ 
Ana  Geor-        The  light  of  the  gofpel  was  introduced   into 
gun9'  Iberia,  a  province  of  Afia,  now  called  Georgia,  in 

the  following  manner :  A  certain  woman  was  car- 
ried into  that  country  as  a  captive,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  by  the 
grandeur  of  her  miracles,  and  the  remarkable 
iandiity  of  her  life  and  manners,  fhe  made  fuch 
an  impreflion  upon  the  king  and  queen,  that  they 
abandoned  their  falfe  gods,  embraced  the  faith 
of  the  gofpel,  and  fent  to  Confiantinople,  for  pro- 
per perfons  to  give  them  and  their  people  a  more 
facisfactory  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  [^]. 
And  Goths.  XXI.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  inhabited  Thrace,  Mafia,  and  Dacia,  had 
received  the  knowledge,  and  embraced  the  doc- 
trines, of  Chriftianity  before  this  century  ;  and 
Theophilus,  their  bifhop,.  was  prefent  at  the 
council  of  Nice.  Constantine  the  Great,  after 
having  vanquifhed  them  and  the  Sarmatiansy 
engaged  great  numbers  of  them  to  become 
Chriftians  [r'J.  But  {till  a  large  body  continued 
in  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  fuperftition, 
until  the   time  of  the  emperor  Valens.      This 

[p~\  Athanasius,  Apolog.  ad  Confiantium,  torn.  i.  opp, 
par.  II.  p.  315.  edit.  Benedict.  Socratss  et  Sozomen. 
Hifi.  Ecckf.  book  i.  ch.  xix.  of  the  former,  book  ii.  ch.  xxiy.- 
of  the  latter.  Theodoret.  Hifi.  Ecckf.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii. 
p.  54.  Ludolf.  Comment .  ad  Hifi.  JEthiopic*  p.  281.  Hi  E  R , 
Lobo,  Voyage  d'AbyjJinie,  torn.  ii.  p.  13.  Justus  Fonta- 
n  1  re  us,  Hifi.  Litter,  Aquileitf,  p.  1 74. 

[a]  Rufinus,  Hifi.  Ecclef.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.  Sozomen,//^. 
"Ecckf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.    Lhqjjien,  Oriens  Chrif.  tern.  i.  p.  1 3 3.3 - 

[r]  Socrat.  Hifi.  Ecclef  lib.  i.  cap. .  xviii. 
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prince    permitted    them,     indeed,    to    pafs    the  cent. 

iv. 

Part  I. 


Danube,     and    to    inhabit    Dacia,    Mtffia,    and 


Thrace ;  but  it  was  on  condition,  that  they  fhould 
live  in  fubjection  to  the  Roman  laws,  and  em- 
brace the  profefiion  of  Chriftianity  [j],  which 
condition  was  accepted  by  their  king  Fritigern. 
The  celebrated  Ulphilus,  biihop  of  thofe  Goths, 
who  dwelt  in  Mcsfia,  lived  in  this  century,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  much  by  his  genius  and 
piety.  Among  other  eminent  fervices  which  he 
rendered  to  his  country,  he  invented  a  fet  of 
letters  for  their  peculiar  vSe,  and  tranilated  the 
fcriptures  into  the  Gothic  language  [/]. 

XXII.  There  remained  ftill,  in  the  European  Among  the 
provinces,  an  incredible  number  of  perfons  who  Gauls' 
adhered  to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods  -3  and  though 
the  Chriftian  bifhops  continued  their  pious  efforts 
to  gain  them  over  to  the  gofpel,  yet  the  fuccefs 
was,  by  no  means,  proportionable  to  their  dili- 
gence and  zeal,  and  the  work  of  converfion  went 
on  but  flowly.  In  Gaul,  the  great  and  venerable 
Martin,  bifhop  of  Tours,  fet  about  this  im- 
portant work  with  tolerable  fuccefs*  For,  in  his 
various  voyages  among  the  Gauls,  he  converted 
many,  every  where,  by  the  energy  of  his  dif- 
courles  and  by  the  power  of  his  miracles,  if  we 
may  rely  upon  the  teilimony  of  Sulpitius  Seve- 
rus  in  this  matter.  He  destroyed  alfo  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,   pulled  down  their  ftatues  [«], 

[j]  Socr  at.  Hijl.  Ecchf.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxiii.  Lequien> 
Oriens  Chrif.  torn.  i.  p.  1240.  Eric.  Benzelius,  Praf.  ad 
Quatuor  E-vangelia  Gothica,  qu<£  Ulphil^:  tribuunturf  cap.  v. 
p.  xviii.  published,  at  Oxford*  in  the  year  1750,  in  4to. 

M  J°-  JAC-  Mascovii  Hiftoria  Germauorum,  tom.  i.  p. 
317.  tom.  ii.  net.  p.  49.  Jtla  SS.  Martii,  tom.  iii.  p.  6tg, 
Benzelius,  kc.  citat.  cap.  viii.  p.  xxx. 

[u]  See  Sulpit.  Sever  us,  Dial.  i.  De  Vita  Martini, 
cap.  xiii.  p.  20.  cap.  xv.  p.  22.  cap.  xvii.  p.  23.  Dial.  ii. 
p.  106.  edit.  Hier.  a  Prato,  Verona,  1741. 
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cent,  and  on  all  thefe  accounts  merited  the  high  and 
Part  i.    honourable  title  of  Apoitle  of  the  Gauls. 
■  XXIII.  There  is   no  doubt,  but  that  the  vic- 

JA«™el    tories  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  fear  of 

©f  lo  many  *  r  .  . 

changes.  punifhment,  and  the  defire  of  pleafing  this  mighty 
conqueror,  and  his  imperial  fuccefTors,  were  the 
weighty  arguments  that  moved  whole  nations,  as 
well  as  particular  perfons,  to  embrace  Chriftia- 
nity.  None,  however,  that  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tranfadtions  of  this  period  of  time, 
will  attribute  the  whole  progrefs  of  Chriftianity 
to  thefe  caufes.  For  it  is  undeniably  manifeft, 
that  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  bifhops,  and 
other  pious  men,  the  innocence  and  fanctity 
which  fhone  forth  with  fuch  luflre  in  the  lives  of 
many  Chriftians,  the  tranflations  that  were  pub- 
lifhed  of  the  facred  writings,  and  the  intrinfic 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
made  as  ftrong  and  deep  imprefiions  upon  fome, 
as  worldly  views  and  felfifh  confiderations  did 
upon  others. 

As  to  the  miracles  attributed  to  Antony, 
Paul  the  Hermit,  and  Martin,  I  give  them  up 
without  the  leaft  difficulty,  and  join  with  thofe 
who  treat  thefe  pretended  prodigies  with  the 
contempt  they  defer ve  \w~\.  I  am  alio  willing  to 
grant,  that  many  events  have  been  rafhly  efteem- 
ed  miraculous,  which  were  the  refult  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature ;  and  alfo  that  feveral  pious 
frauds  have  been  imprudently  made  ufe  of,  to 
give  new  degrees  of  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
Chriftian  caufe.  But  I  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  afTent  to  the  opinions  of  thole  who  main- 
tain, that,  in  this  century,  miracles  had  entirely 

[w]  Hier.  aPRATo,  in  his  Preface  to  Sulpitius  Seve- 
rus  (p.  xiii.)  difputes  warmly  in  favour  of  the  miracles  of 
Martin,  and  alio  of  the  other  prodigies  of  this  century. 

ceafed  -$ 
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ceafed ;    and   that,   at   this  period,    the   Chriftian  cent. 
church   was  not  favoured   with  any  extraordinary  Par't  {m 
or  fupernatural  mark  of  a  divine  power  engaged  ■■ 

in  its  caufe  [#]. 

XXIV.  The  Chriftians,  who  lived  under  the  fner^Jons 
Roman  government,  were  not  afflicted  with  any 
fevere  calamities  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  except  thofe  which  they  fuffered 
during  the  troubles  and  commotions  raifed  by 
Licinius,  and  under  the  tranfitory  reign  of 
Julian.  Their  tranquillity  however  was,  at 
different  times,  difturbed  in  feveral  places. 
Among  others  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
perfecuted,  for  fome  time,  with  bitternefs,  that 
part  of  the  Gothic  nation  which  had  embraced 
Chriftiaiiity  [y~\.  In  the  remoter  provinces,  the 
Pagans  often  defended  their  ancient  fuperflitions 
by  the  force  of  arms,  and  mafTacred  the  Chrift- 
ians, who,  in  the  propagation  of  their  religion, 
were  not  always  fufficiently  attentive,  either  to 
the  rules  of  prudence,  or  the  dictates  of  huma- 
nity [%].  The  Chriftians,  who  lived  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  a  harder  fate. 
Sapor  II.  king  of  Perjia,  vented  his  rage  againft 
thofe  of  his  dominions  in  three  dreadful  perfe- 
ctions. The  firft  of  thefe  happened  in  the  18th 
year  of  the  reign  of  that  prince ;  the  fecond,  in 
the  30th;  and  the  third,  in  the  31ft  year  of  the 
fame  reign.     This  laft   was  the  moft  cruel  and 

[*]  See  Eusebius's  book  againft  Hierocles,  ch.  iv. 
p.  431.  edit.  Olearii;  as  alfo  Henr.  Dodwell,  Dijf.ii.  in 
Irenaum,  §  55.  p.  195.  K3*  See  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  In- 
quiry into  the  Miraculous  Pc-iuers,  ivhich  are  /aid  to  ha-ve  fub- 
jijicd  in  the  Chriftian  Church,  &c.  in  which  a  very  different 
opinion  is  maintained.  See,  however,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
anfwers  of  Church  and  Dodwell  to  Middleton's  In- 
quiry. 

[y]  SeeTHEODOR.  Ruinarti  Aft  a  ?nartyr.  Jtncera,  and 
there  Ada  S.  Sabee,  p.  598. 

[sj   See  Ambrosius,  De  officii* ,  lib.  i.  cap.  xlii.  §  17. 

Z  3  deftruclive 
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cent.  deftruclive  of  the  three :    it  carried  off  an  incre* 
Part  i.    dible  number  of  Chriftians,  and  continued  during 

■ the   fpace  of  forty  years,  having  commenced  in 

the  year  330,  and  ceafed  only  in  370.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  religion  of  the  Chriftians,  but 
the  ill-grounded  fufpicion  of  their  treafonable  de- 
figns  againft  the  (late,  that  drew  upon  them  this 
terrible  calamity.  For  the  Magi  and  the  Jews 
perfuaded  the  Perfian  monarch,  that  all  the 
Chriftians  were  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  that  Symeont,  archbifhop 
of  Seleucia  and  Cteftphony  fent  to  Conjiantinople  in- 
telligence of  all  that  pafled  in  Perfia  \_a\. 

[a]  See  Zozomen.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  xiii.  There 
is  a  particular  and  exprefs  account  of  this  perfecution  in  the 
Bibliothec.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  6.  16.  181. 
torn.  iii.  p.  52.  with  which  it  will  be  proper  to  compare  the 
Preface  of  the  learned  Asseman,  to  his  Ada  martyr  um  orien- 
tal, et  occidental,  publiihed,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1748;  as  this  author  has  publiihed  the  Perfian 
Martyrology  in  Syriac,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  enrichec\ 
{his  valuable  work  with  many  excellent  observations. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

Which  contains  the  hiftory  of  learning  and philofophy* 

I.  '"^HILOLOGY,    eloquence,    poetry,    and  cent. 

Jl      hiftory,  were  the  branches  of  fcience  par-  Pa^t  rl 

ticularly  cultivated,  at  this  time,  by  thofe,  among  

the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  were  defirous  to  Thereof 
make  a  figure  in  the  learned  world.  But  though 
ieveral  perlbns  of  both  nations  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  reputation  by  their  literary  purfuits, 
yet  they  came  all  far  fhort  of  the  fummit  of  fame. 
The  beft  poets  of  this  period,  fuch  as  Ausonius, 
appear  infipid,  harm,  and  inelegant,  when  com- 
pared with  the  fublime  bards  of  the  Auguftan 
age.  The  rhetoricians,  departing  now  from  the 
noble  fimplicity  and  majefty  of  the  ancients,  in- 
ftructed  the  youth  in  the  fallacious  art  of  pomp- 
ous declamation ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
hiftorical  writers  were  more  fet  upon  embellifh- 
ing  their  narrations  with  vain  and  tawdry  orna- 
ments, than  upon  rendering  them  interefting  by 
their  order,  perfpicuity,  and  truth. 

II.  Almoft  all  the  philofophers  of  this  age  were  Theprogrefs 
of  that  feci:  which  we   have  already  diftins-uifhed  0>  the  ?]*- 
by    the    title    of   Modern    Platonics.     It    is    not  foPh>. 
therefore  furprifing,    that   we    find  the  principles 
of  Platonifm  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Chriftians. 
The  number,  however,  of  thefe  philofophers  was 
not  fo  confiderable  in  the  weft   as  in  the   eaftern 
countries.     Jamblichus  of  Chalcis  explained,  in 

Z  4  Syria, 
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cent.  Syria,  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  or  rather  pro- 
Partii.  pagated   his  own  particular  opinions  under  that 
1  ■  refpeclable  name.     He  was  an  obfcure  and  cre- 
dulous   man,  and  his  turn  of  mind    was  highly 
fuperftitious    and    chimerical,     as     his     writings 
abundantly     terrify  [£].      His     fuccelTors     were, 
^Edesius,    Maximus,    and  others,   whofe   follies 
and  puerilities  are  expofed,  at  length,  by  Euna- 
pius.     Hypatia,  a  female  philofopher  of  diftin- 
guifhed  merit    and    learning,    Isidorus,    Olym- 
piodorus,  Synesius,  afterwards  a  Semi-Chriftian, 
with  others  of  inferior  reputation,  were  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  concerned  in  propagating  this   new 
modification  of  Platonifm. 
its  fate,  III.  As  the  emperor  Julian  was  paffionately 

attached  to  this  fed:  (which  his  writings  abund- 
antly prove)  he  employed  every  method  to  in- 
creafe  its  authority  and  luftre,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  engaged  in  its  caufe  feveral  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
exalting  its  merit  and  excellence  [<:].  But  after 
his  death,  a  dreadful  ftorm  of  perfecution  arofe, 
under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  againfl  the 
Platonifts ;  many  of  whom,  being  accufed  of 
magical  practices,  and  other  heinous  crimes,  were 
capitally  convicted.  During  thefe  commotions, 
Maximus,  the  matter  and  favourite  of  Julian, 
by  whofe  perfuafions  this  emperor  had  been  en- 

(t^  [&]  Dr.  Mosheim  fpeaks  here  only  of  one  Jambli- 
chus,  though  there  were  three  perfons  who  bore  that  name. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the  author  of 
thofe  works  that  have  reached  our  times  under  the  name  of 
Jamblichus;  but  whoever  it  was,  he  does  not  certainly 
deferve  fo  mean  a  character  as  our  learned  hiilorian  here 
gives  him. 

[c]  See  the  learned  Baron  Ezekiel  Spanheim's  Preface  to 
the  works  cf  Julian  ;  and  that  alfo  which  he  has  prefixed  tc 
his  French  translation  of  Julian's  Cafars,  p.  hi.  and  hi; 
Annotations  to  the  latter,  p.  234;  fee  alfo  Bletterie,  Vie 
de  VEmpcrsur  Jutien>  lib.  i.  p.  26. 

1  gaged 


aas. 
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gaged    to    renounce    Chriftianity,    and    to    apply  cent. 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  magic,  was  put  to  death  Pa^v;  ir# 

with  feveral  others  \_d\     It  is  probable,  indeed,  1 

that  the  friendfhip  and  intimacy  that  had  fub- 
fifted  between  the  apoftate  emperor  and  thefe 
pretended  fages  were  greater  crimes,  in  the  eye 
of  Valentinian,  than  either  their  philofophical 
fyftem  or  their  magic  arts.  And  hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  fuch  of  the  fed:  as  lived  at  a  diftance 
from  the  court,  were  not  involved  in  the  dangers 
or  calamities  of  this  perfecution. 

IV.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Thereof 
the  Chriftians  applied  themfelves  with  more  zeal  moTglhe" 
and  diligence  to  the  fludy  of  philofophy  and  of  Chrift 
the  liberal  arts,  than  they  had  formerly  done. 
The  emperors  encouraged  this  tafte  for  the 
iciences,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  to  excite 
arid  maintain  a  fpirit  of  literary  emulation  among 
tl\Q  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity.  For  this  purpofe, 
fchools  were  eftablifhed  in  many  cities.  Li- 
braries were  alfo  erected,  and  men  of  learning 
and  genius  were  nobly  recornpenfed  by  the  ho- 
nours and  advantages  that  were  attached  to  the 
culture  of  the  fciences  and  arts  \_e~\.  All  this  was 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  fuccefsful  execution 
of  the  fcheme  that  was  laid  for  abrogating,  by 
degrees,  the  worfhip  of  the  gods.  For  the  an- 
cient religion  was  maintained,  and  its  credit 
fupported,  by  the  erudition  and  talents  which 
diftinguifhed  in  fo  many  places  the  fages  of  pa- 
ganifm.  And  there  was  juft  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  the  truth  might  fuffer,  if  the  Chriftian  youth, 

[d~\  Am  mian.  Marcellin.  Hijloriarum ,  lib .  xxix. 
Cap.  i.  p.  556.  edit.  Valefii.  Bletterie,  Vie  de  Julie?:, 
p.  30. — 155.  159.  and  Fie  de  Jonjien,  torn.  i.  p.  194. 

\e\  See  Godofred.  ad  Codicis  Tbeodof.  titulos  de  profejfori- 
bus  et  artibus  liber alibus.  Franc.  Balduinus  in  Conjlantino 
M.  p.  1 22.  He  r  m  .  Co n  r  1  n  g  1 1  DiJJert.  de  Jludiis  Roma  et 
Conjlantinop.  at  the  end  of  his  Ant  i  quit  ate  5  Academics. 

for 
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cent,  for  want  of  proper  matters  and  inftruclors  of  their 
PartH.  own    religion,    fhould    have    recourfe,    for    their 

. education,    to  the  fchools  of  ihe  Pagan  philofo- 

phers  and  rhetoricians. 
Manure        y    prorn  what  has  been  here  faid   concerning 
aas,  the    ltate    ot    learning  among  the  Cnniiians,    we 

would  not  have  any  conclude,  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fciences  was  become  univerfal  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  For,  as  yet,  there  was 
no  law  enacted,  which  excluded  the  ignorant 
and  illiterate  from  ecclefiaftical  preferments  and 
offices;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatefl  part, 
both  of  the  bifhops  and  prefbyters,  were  men 
entirely  deftitute  of  all  learning  and  education. 
Befides,  that  favage  and  illiterate  party,  who 
looked  upon  all  forts  of  erudition,  particularly 
that  of  a  philofophical  kind,  as  pernicious  and 
even  deftructive  to  true  piety  and  religion,  in- 
creafed  both  in  number  and  authority.  The 
afcetics,  munks,  and  hermits,  augmented  the 
flrength  of  this  barbarous  faction  j  and  not  only 
the  women,  but  alfo  all  who  took  folemn  looks, 
fordid  garments,  and  a  love  of  folitude,  for  real 
piety  (and  in  this  number  we  comprehend  the 
generality  of  mankind)  were  vehemently  prepof- 
feffed  in  their  favour. 


CHAP.     II. 

Concerning  the  government  of  the  churchy  and  th$ 
Chriftian  dcclors,   during  this  century. 

Theformof  I#  pONSTANTINE  the   Great   made  no 

government  \j,        _  .  .  -  - 

in  the  ellential  alterations  in  the  form  or  govern- 

Swch!0  nient  that  took  place  in  the  Chriftian  church  be- 
fore his  time;  he  only  corrected  it  in  fome 
particulars,   and  gave  it  a  greater  extent.     For3 

though 
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though  he  permitted  the  church  to  remain  a  cent. 
body-politic  diftinct  from  that  of  the  ftate,  as  it  p  IV*  ri 
had  formerly  been,  yet  he  afTumed  to  himfelf  the  , 

fupreme  power  over  this  facred  body,  and  the 
right  of  modelling  and  governing  it  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  fliould  be  mod  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  This  right  he  enjoyed  without  any 
opposition,  as  none  of  the  bifhops  prefumed  to  call 
his  authority  in  queflion.  The  people  therefore 
continued,  as  ufual,  to  chufe  freely  their  bifhops 
and  their  teachers.  The  biihop'  governed  the 
church,  and  managed  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of 
the  city  or  diftricl:,  where  he  prefided,  in  council 
with  the  prefoyters,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  fuffrages  of  the  whole  affembly  of  the  people. 
The  provincial  bifhops,  afTembled  in  council,  de- 
liberated together  concerning  thofe  matters  that 
related  to  the  interefts  of  the  churches  of  a  whole 
province,  as  alfo  concerning  religious  contra- 
verfies,  the  forms  and  rites  of  divine  fervice, 
and  other  things  of  like  moment.  To  thefe 
lefTer  councils,  which  were  compofed  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  deputies  of  one  or  more  provinces, 
were  afterwards  added  (ecumenical  councils,  confid- 
ing of  commiftioners  from  all  the  churches  in  the 
Chriftian  world,  and  which,  confequently,  re- 
prefented  the  church  univerfal.  1  hefe  were 
eftablifhed  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  who 
afTembled  the  firft  of  thefe  univerfal  councils  at 
Nice.  This  prince  thought  it  equitable,  that 
queftions  of  fuperior  importance,  and  fuch  as 
intimately  concerned  the  interefts  of  Chriftian- 
ity  in  general,  fhould  be  examined  and  decide  d 
in  afTemblies  that  reprefented  the  whole  body  of 
the  Chriftian  church ;  and  in  this  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  his  judgment  was  directed  by  that 
of  the  bifhops.  There  were  never,  indeed,  any 
councils  held,  which  could,  with  ftrict  propriety, 
be  called  univerfal  s    thole,   however,  whofe  laws 

and 
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cent,  and  decrees  were  approved  and  admitted  by  the 
Pa^t  11.  uniyer^    church j    or    the    greatefl    part    of  that 

facred  body,  are  commonly   called  oecumenical  or 

general  councils, 
changes  in-       \\    ^he   rights   and   privileges   of  the    feveral 
vhhrefpeft  ecclefiaftical    orders     were,     however,     gradually 
to  the  rights  cnancred  and  diminifhed,  from  the  time  that  the 

of  the  feve-  &  '        .  . 

rai  orders  of  church  began  to  be  torn  with  divilions,  and  agi- 
the  cburch.  tat:ecj  with  thofe  violent  difTenfions  and  tumults, 
to  which  the  elections  of  bifhops,  the  diverfity  of 
religious  opinions,  and  other  things  of  a  like  na- 
ture, too  frequently  gave  rife.  In  thefe  religious 
quarrels,  the  weaker  generally  fled  to  the  court 
for  protection  and  fuccour;  and  thereby  furnifhed 
the  emperors  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
letting  limits  to  the  power  of  the  bifhops,  of  in- 
fringing the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  modi- 
fying, in  various  ways,  the  ancient  cuftoms  ac- 
cording to  their  pleaiure.  And,  indeed,  even 
the  bifhops  themlelves,  whofe  opulence  and  au- 
thority were  confiderably  increafed  fince  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  began  to  introduce,  gradually, 
innovations  into  the  forms  of  ecclefiaflical  difci- 
pline,  and  to  change  the  ancient  government  of 
the  church.  Their  firfl  ftcp  was  an  entire  exclu- 
fion  of  the  people  from  all  part  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs;  and  afterwards  they, 
by  degrees,  diverted  even  the  prefjyters  of  their 
ancient  privileges  and  their  primitive  authority, 
that  they  might  have  no  importunate  proteflers  to 
control  their  ambition,  or  oppofe  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and,  principally,  that  they  might  either 
engrofs  to  themfelves,  or  diftribute,  as  they 
thought  proper,  the  pofTefTions  and  revenues  of 
the  church.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  at  the 
conclufion  of  this  century,  there  remained  no 
more  than  a  mere  fhadow  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Many  of  the  privileges, 
which   had  formerly   belonged    to   the   prefbyters 

and 
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and  people,  were  ufurped  by  the  bifhops ;  and  cent. 
many  of  the  rights,  which  had  been  formerly  pAR^  n# 
vefted   in  the  univerfal  church,   were   transferred  ■ 

to  the  emperors,  and  to  fubordinate  officers  and 
mao-i  Urates. 

III.  Constantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  pre-  TheecdeG- 
vent  civil   commotions,    and  to  fix  his  authority  v«nment~ 
upon   iblid  and  liable  foundations,    made    feveral  modelled 
changes,  not  only  in  the  laws  of  the  empire,  but  thedvTu  * 
alio  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  government  [/]. 
And  as  there  were  many  important  reafons,  which 
induced    him    to    fuit   the  adminiftration    of   the 
church  to  thefe  changes  in  the  civil  constitution, 
this    necefTarily   introduced,    among    the  bifhops, 
new  degrees  of  eminence  and  rank.     Three  pre- 
lates had,  before  this,  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of 
pre-eminence  over  the  reft  of  the  epifcopal  order, 
viz,  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  \ 
and  to  thefe  the  bifhop  of  Conftantinople  was  added, 
when  the  imperial    refidence    was   transferred   to 
that  city.      Thefe  four  prelates  anfwered   to  the 
four  praetorian  prefects  created  by  Constantine  ; 
and  it  is  poffible  that,  in  this  very  century,  they 
were   diftinguifhed    by    the    Jewifh    title  of  Pa-  Pat.iarchs. 
triarchs.     After  thefe,  followed  the  exarchs,  who  Exarxhe. 
had  the  infpeclion  over  feveral  provinces,  and  an- 
fwered to  the  appointment  of  certain  civil  officers 
who  bore  the  fame  title.     In  a  lower  clafs,  were 
the  Metropolitans,  who  had  only  the  government 
of  one    province,    under    whom    were   the  arch-  Arch- 
bi/hops,  whofe  infpeclion  was  confined  to  certain  bl(hoPu 
diftricts.      In  this  gradation,  the   bijhops  brought  Bifhops, 
up  the  rear ;  the  fphere  of  their  authority  was  not, 
in  all  places,  equally  extenfive;  being  in  fome  con- 
fiderably   ample,    and   in    others  confined  within 
narrow    limits.      To    thefe   various    ecciefiaftical 

[/"]    ^ee   B°s>    Hijloire  de  la  -monarchic  Franccife,    torn.    i. 
p.  64,     Giannone,  Hijloire  de  Naples,  torn.  i.  p.  94.  152. 

orders, 
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cent,  orders,  we  might  add  that  of  the  chorepifcopi,  or 
Part  ii.  Superintendents  of  the  country  churches;  but  this 
— —  order    was,    in    mod    places,    fuppreffed    by   the 
bifhops,  with  a  defign  to  extend  their  own  autho- 
rity, and   enlarge   the   fphere  of  their  power  and 
junfdiclion  [g~\. 
^amt^'f       ^*  ^ne  adminiflration  of  the  church  was  di- 
the church    vided,  by  Constantine  himfelf,  into  an  external 
divd  cx<>'    anc^  an  intCmal  inflection  \h\     The  latter,  which 

external  and  ILJ  3 

internal.  was  committed  to  bifnops  and  councils,  related 
to  religious \  ccntroverfes ;  the  forms  of  divine  wor- 
Jhip ;  the  offices  of  the  priefts ;  the  vices  of  the  eccle- 
Jiaftital  orders,  &c.  The  external  adminiftration 
of  the  church,  the  emperor  afTumed  to  himfelf. 
This  comprehended  all  thofe  things  that  relate  to 
the  Gutward  fate  and  difcipline  of  the  church  ;  it 
likewiie  extended  to  all  contefls  and  debates  that 
fhouki  arife  between  the  minillers  of  the  church, 
fuperior  as  well  as  inferior,  concerning  their 
pojfeffionsi  their  reputation,  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, their  offences  againft  the  laws,  and  things 
<  '  a  like  nature  [#']  j  but  no  controversies  that  re- 
1  ted  to  masters  purely  religious  were  cognizable 
by  this  external  infpe&ion.  In  confequence  of  this 
artful  divifion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  government, 
C  >nstantine  and  his  fucceflbrs  called  Councils,- 
preiided  in  them,  appointed  the  judges  of  reli- 
iiorjous  controverfies,  terminated  the  differences 
which  arofe  between  the  biihops  and  the  people, 
fixtd  the  limits  of  the  ecclefiaftical  provinces, 
took  cognizance  of  the  civil  caufes  that  fubfiiied 
between  the  minifters  of  the  church,  and  punifhed 

[si  This  appears  from  feveral  paffoges  in  the  ufeful  work  of 
L  u  d  .  Th  o  m  A  s  s  i  N  us,  intitled,  Difdplina  Ecdcfia  vet.  et  no~jce 
cii  :a  ken     ■  .  .  ,       .  l. 

r/r"|   Euseb,  Dei/ita  Conftantini,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  $!&. 

[i]  See  the  impe-rial  laws  both  in  Justinian's  Cede,  and 
in  the  Theodosian  ;  as  alfo  Godofred.  ad  Codic.  :fbecdof. 
torn.  vi<  p.  £}.  5S.  333,  &c, 

the 
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the  crimes  committed  againft  the  laws  by  the  cent. 
ordinary  judges  appointed  for  that  purpofe;  giv-  pARTir. 
ing  over  all  caufes  purely  ecclefiaftical  to  the  cog-  » 

nizance  of  bifhops  and  councils.  But  this  famous 
divifion  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  church  was 
never  explained  with  perfpicuity,  nor  determined 
with  a  fufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  precifion  -, 
fo  that  both  in  this  and  the  following  centuries, 
we  find  many  tranfaclions  that  feem  abfolutely 
inconfiftent  with  it.  We  find  the  emperors,  for 
example,  frequently  determining  matters  purely 
ecclefiaftical,  and  that  belonged  to  the  internal 
}urifdic~tion  of  the  church  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  Is  more  frequent  than  the  deciflons 
of  bifhops  and  councils  concerning  things  that  re- 
late merely  to  the  external  form  and  government 
of  the  church. 

V.  In  the  epifcopal  order,  the  bifhop  of  Rome  Thcraok 
was  the  fir  ft  in  rank,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  luhtliSL 
fort  of  pre-eminence  over  all  other  prelates.  Pre-  otRme, 
judices,  ariiing  from  a  great  variety  of  caufes, 
contributed  to  eftablilh  this  fuperiorky;  but  in 
was  chiefly  owing  to  certain  ctrcumftances  of 
grandeur  and  opulence,  by  which  mortals,  for 
the  mod  part,  form  their  ideas  of  pre-eminence 
and  dignity,  and  which  they  generally  confound 
with  the  reafons  of  a  juft  and  legal  authority. 
The  bifhop  of  Rome  furpafTed  all  his  brethren  in 
the  magnificence  and  fplendor  of  the  church  over 
which  he  prefided  $  in  the  riches  of  his  revenues 
and  pofTefiions ;  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
minifters ;  in  his  credit  with  the  people;  and  in 
his  fumptuous  and  fplendid  manner  of  living  [•£]« 
Thefe  dazzling  marks  of  human  power,  thefe  am- 
biguous proofs  of  true  greatnefs  and  felicity,  had 

[A]  Am  mi  anus  Marcellinus  gives  a  linking  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  luxury  in  which  the  bifhops  of  Rem*  lived,  Hi/2,  lib, 
xxvii.  cap.  hi.  p.  337. 

fuch 
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cent,  fuch  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Part  ii.  multitude,  that  the  fee  of  Rome  became,  in  this 
■  century,  a  moil  feducing  object  of  facerdotal  am- 

bition. Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a  new 
pontif  was  to  be  elected  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
prefbyters  and  the  people,  the  city  of  Rome  was 
generally  agitated  with  difTenfions,  tumults,  and 
Cabals,  whofe  confequences  were  often  deplorable 
and  fatal.  The  intrigues  and  diflurbances  that 
prevailed  in  that  city  in  the  year  366,  when, 
upon  the  death  of  Liberius,  another  pontif  was 
to  be  chofen  in  his  place,  are  afufHcient  proof  of 
what  we  have  now  advanced.  Upon  this  occa- 
jfion,  one  faction  elected  Damasus  to  that  high 
dignity,  while  the  oppofite  party  chofe  Ursici- 
nus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to  fucceed 
Liberius.  This  double  election  gave  rife  to  a 
dangerous  fchifm,  and  to  a  fort  of  civil  war  with- 
in the  city  of  Romey  which  was  carried  on  with 
the  utmofl  barbarity  and  fury,  and  produced  the 
moil  cruel  maflacres  and  defolations.  This  in- 
human conteil  ended  in  the  victory  of  Damasus  ; 
but  whether  his  caufe  was  more  jufl  than  that  of 
Ursicinus,  is  a  queftion  not  fo  eafy  to  deter- 
mine [/].  Neither  of  the  two,  indeed,  feem  to 
have  been  pollened  of  fuch  principles  as  conili- 
tute  a  good  Chriilian,  much  lefs  of  that  exem- 
plary virtue  that  mould  diflinguifh  a  Chriilian 
biihop. 
The  Hmits  vi t  Notwithilanding  the  pomp  and  fplendor 
thorityT"  that  furrounded  the  Roman  fee,  it  is,  however, 
certain,  that  the  bifhops  of  that  city  had  not  ac- 
quired, in  this  century,  that  pre-eminence  of 
power  and  jurifdiction  in  the  church  which  they 
afterwards  enjoyed.  In  the  ecclefiaftical  common- 
wealth,   they    were,    indeed,    the    moil    eminent 

[/]   Amcng  the  other  writers    cf  the    papal    hiftory,    fee 
Bower's  Bijlory  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  l8i,  1 82. 

order 
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order  of  citizens ;  but  ftill   they  were  citizens   as  c  e  w  t. 
well  as  their   brethren,  and  fubject,  like  them,  to  PAJvT'ni 

the  edicts  and  laws  of  the  emperors.     All  religious  — * 

caufes  of  extraordinary  importance  were  examined 
and  determined,  either  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  emperors,  or  in  councils  afTembled  for  that 
purpofe,  while  thofe  of  inferior  moment  were  de- 
cided, in  each  diftrict,  by  its  refpective  bifhop. 
The  ecclefiaftical  laws  were  enacted  either  by  the 
emperor  or  byx  councils.  None  of  the  bifhops 
acknowledged,  that  they  derived  their  authority 
from  the  permiflion  and  appointment  of  the  bifhop 
of  Rome j  or  that  they  weie  created  bifhops  by  the 
favour  of  the  apojlolic  fee.  On  the  contrary,  thev 
all  maintained,  that  they  were  the  ambafladors 
and  miniiters  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  their 
authority  was  derived  from  above  \_rn~].  It  mud, 
however,  be  obferved,  that,  even  in  this  century, 
feveral  of  thofe  fteps  were  laid,  by  which  the 
bifhops  of  Rsme  mounted  afterwards  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  ecclefiaftical  power  and  defpotifm.  Theie 
fteps  were  partly  laid  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
emperors,  partly  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Roman 
prelates  themfelves,  and  partly  by  the  incon- 
siderate zeal  and  precipitate  judgment  of  certain 
bifhops    [»].     The  fourth  canon  of  the  council, 

held 

\rn\  Thofe  who  defire  an  ampler  account  of  this  matter, 
may  confult  Petr.  d  e  M  a  r  c  a  ,  De  concordia  Sacerdotii  et  impi- 
ni.  Du  Pin,  De  antiqua  eccltjice  difcipllna\  and  the  very 
learned  and  judicious  work  of  ClOndel,  De  la  Rrimaute  dans 
VEglife. 

O"  [«]  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor,  and  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  bifhops,  were  fingularly  difcovered  in  the  follow- 
ing event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  rife  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff:  About  the  year  372,  Valenti- 
nian  enacted  a  law,  impowering  the  biihop  of  Rome  to  exa- 
mine and  judge  other  biihops,  that  religious  difputes  might 
not  be  decided  by  profane  or  fecular  judges.  The  bifhops 
afTembled  in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not  confident)  g  the. 
fatal  confecjuences   that  mult  arife,   from  this  imprudent  law. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  both 
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cent,  held  at  ^ardis  in  the  year  347,   is  confidered,  by 
Pa1rvt  jj    the  votaries  of  the  Roman   pontif,   as   the   prin- 

cipal  ftep  to  his  fovereignty  in  the  church;  but, 

in  my  opinion,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  looked 
upon  in  this  point  of  view.  For,  not  to  infift 
upon  the  reafons  that  prove  the  authority  of  this 
council  to  be  extremely  dubious,  nor  upon  thofe 
-which  have  induced  fome  to  regard  its  laws  as 
grofsly  corrupted,  and  others,  to  confider  them 
as  entirely  fictitious  and  fpurious  \o\  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  obferve  the  impoflibility  of  proving  by 
the  canon  in  queftion,  that  the  bifhops  of  Sardis 
were  of  opinion,  that,  in  all  cafes,  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  bifhop  of  Romey  in  quality 
of  fupreme  judge  [p~\.  But  fuppofing,  for  a 
moment,  that  this  was  their  opinion,  what  would 
follow  ?  Surely,  that  pretext  for  afTuming  a 
fupreme  authority  mud  be  very  (lender,  which, 
arifes  only  from  the  decree  of  one  obfcure. 
council. 

both  to  themfelves  and  to  the  church,  declared  their  appro- 
bation of  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  recommended  the  exe- 
cution of  it  in  an  addrefs  to  the  emperor  G  rati  an. — Some; 
think,  indeed,  that  this  law  impowered  the  Roman  bifhop  to 
judge  only  the  bifhops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiction, 
i.e.  thofe  of  the  fuburbiearian  provinces.  Others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  tnis  power  was  given  only  for  a  time,  and  extended 
to  thofe  bilhops  alone,  who  were  concerned  in  the  pre- 
fent  fchifm.  This  la  ft  notion  feems  probable  :  but  Hill  this 
privilege  was  an  excellent  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  facer- 
dotal  ambition. 

[0]    See  Mich.   Geddes,  Di/f.  de  canomhus  Sardicenjibns> 
which    is   to   be    found   in   his   Mifcellaneous   Trails,    torn.  ii. 

P-4I5: 

C3*  [p~\  The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of  Sardit,  fup- 
pofing it  genuine  and  authentic,  related  only  to  the  particular 
cafe  of  a  bifhop's  being  depofed  by  the  neighbouring  prelates, 
\  and  demanding  a  permiftion  to  make  his  defence.  In  that  cafe, 
this  canon  prohibited  the  election  of  a  fucceflbr  to  the  depofed 
bifhop,  before  that  the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  examined  the  caufe, 
and  pronounced  fentence  thereupon. 

VIL 
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VII.  Constant  ine  the  Great,  by  removing  cent. 
the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium,  and  building  PaRt  u. 

the  city  of  Conjlantinople,  raifed  up,   in  the  bifhop 

of  this   new  metropolis,   a  formidable  rival  to  the  ^YcThe" 
Roman  pontif,    and  a  bulwark  which  menaced  a  biihop  of 
vigorous  oppofition  to  his  growing  authority.  For,  no"|ed"su" 
as  the  emperor,  in  order  to  render  GGnfianiinople  mcrsafed* 
a  fecond  Rome,    enriched    it  with   all    the   rights 
and  privileges,    honours,    and   ornaments,    of  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  world;  fo  its  bifhop,  mea- 
furing  his  own  dignity  and  rani:  by  the   magnifi- 
cence of  the  new  city,   and  its  eminence,   as  the 
auguft  refidence  of  the  emperor,  afTumed  an  equal 
degree  of  dignity  with  the  bifhop  of  Ro?ne9    and 
claimed  a  fuperiority  over  all  the  reft  of  the  epif- 
copal  order.     Nor  did  the  emperors  difapprove  of 
thefe  high  pretenfions,  fince  they  confidered  their 
own  dignity  as  connected,   in  a  certain   meafure, 
with  that  of  the    bifhop   of  their   imperial    city. 
Accordingly,  in  a  council  held  at   Conftantinople, 
in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,    the  bifhop  of  that  city  was,   during 
the  abfence  of  the  bifriop  of  Alexandria,  and  againft. 
the  confent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed,  by  the 
third  canon  of  that  council,  in  the  firft  rank  after 
the    bifhop    of  Rome,    and,    confequently,    above 
thofe  of  Alexandria  and  Aniioch.    Nectar  1  us  was 
the   firfl:   bifhop  who   enjoyed   thefe  new  honours 
accumulated  upon  the  fee  of  Covftantinople.     His 
fuccefibr,  the  celebrated  John  Chrysostom,  ex- 
tended ftill  further  the  privileges  of  that  fee,  and 
lubmitted  to  its  jurifdicfion  all  'Thrace,  Afia,   and 
Pontus  \_q~\-,    nor  were  the   fucceeding  bifhops  of 

[g]  See  Petr.  de  Marc  a,  Diff.  de  Conftantinop*  Patriar- 
chal us  infiitutione,  which  is  fubjoined  to  his  book,  De  concordia 
erdotii  et  Imperii.  Mich.  Leqjjien,  Qriens  Ckriftianufp 
torn,  i,  p.  15.  See  alfo  An  account  of  the  government  cf  the 
Cbrijlian  church  for  the  firft  fix  hundred  years,  by  Dr.  Parker, 
bifliop  of  Oxford,  p.  245. 

A  a  z  that 
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cent,  that  imperial  city  deftitute  of  a  fervent  zeal  to 
Part  ii.  augment  their  privileges,  and  to  extend  their  do- 
■■  minion. 

This  fudden  revolution  in  the  ecclefiaflical  go- 
vernment, and  this  unexpected  promotion  of  the 
bifhop  of  Byzantium  to  a  higher  rank,  to  the  de- 
triment of  other  prelates  of  the  nrlt  eminence  in 
the  church,  were  productive  of  the  mod  difagree- 
able  effects.  For  this  promotion  not  only  filled 
the  bifhops  of  Alexandria  with  the  bittereft  aver- 
fion  to  thofe  of  Conftantincple,  but  alfo  excited 
thofe  deplorable  contentions  and  difputes  between 
theie  latter  and  the  Roman  pontifs,  which  were 
carried  on,  for  many  ages,  with  fuch  various  fuc- 
cefs,  and  concluded,  at  length,  in  the  entire  fepa- 
ratron  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 
The  «icesof  VIII.  The  additions  made  by  the  emperors  and 
thecip^y.    otners  t0  the  wealth,  honours  and  advantages   of 

the  clergy,  were  foHowed  with  a  proportionable 
augmentation  of  vices  and  luxury,  particularly 
among  thofe  of  that  facred  order,  who  lived  in 
great  and  opulent  cities  ;  and  that  many  fuch  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  that  order  after  the  time  of 
Consta-ntine,  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  dif- 
pute.  The  biJJjops-,  on  the  one  hand,  contended 
with  each  other,  in  the  mod  fcandalous  manner,, 
concerning  the  extent  of  their  relpective  juris- 
dictions, while,  on  the  other,  they  trampled  upoa 
the  rights  of  the  people,  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  inferior  minifters,  and  imitated,  in  their  eon- 
duct  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  the  arrogance, 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  luxury,  of  magistrates  and 
princes  [r].     This  pernicious   example    was   foon 

[r]  See  Su lp it.  Sever.  Hljl.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  74. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  248.  cap.  Ii.  p.  292.  Dialog,  i.  cap. 
xxi.  p.  426.  Add  to  this  the  account  given  by  Clarkson,  in 
his  Di/coiirfe  upon  Liturgies,  p.  228.  of  the  corrupt  and  profli- 
ga*;  manners  of  the  clergy,  and,  particularly,  of  the  un- 
bounded ambition  of  the  biihops,  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  their 
influence  and  authority. 

followed 
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followed  bv  the  feveral  ecclefiaftical  orders.  The  cent. 
frejbytersy  in  many  places,  afTumed  an  equality 
with  the  bifhops  in  point  of  rank  and  authority. 
We  find  alfo  many  complaints  made,  at  this  time, 
of  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the  deacons.  Thofe 
more  particularly  of  the  pre/by ters  and  deacons, 
who  filled  the  firft  ftations  of  thefe  orders,  car- 
ried their  pretenfions  to  an  extravagant  length, 
and  were  offended  at  the  notion  of  being  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  colleagues.  For 
this  realbn,  they  not  only  afTumed  the  titles  of 
Archprejbyters  and  Archdeacons >  but  alfo  claimed  a 
degree  of  authority  and  power  much  fuperior  to 
that  which  was  vefted  in  the  other  members  of 
their  refpective  orders. 

IX.  Several  writers  of  great  reputation  lived  in  Thc  famoi,s 

,  .  ,  n   •     •  ,         Greek  wri- 

tnis  century,  and  were  mining  ornaments  to  the  tefl, 
countries  to  which  they  belonged.     Among  thofe 
that  flourifhed  in  Greece  and  in   the  eaftern  pro- 
vinces,   the   following    feem    to    defer ve  the   firft 
rank : 

Eusebius  Pamphilus,  bifhop  of  Ce/area  in 
Paleftine,  a  man  of  immenfe  reading,  juftly  fa- 
mous for  his  profound  knowledge  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  and  Angularly  verfed  in  other  branches  of 
literature,  more  efpecially  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  facred  erudition.  Thefe  eminent  talents 
and  acquifitions  were,  however,  accompanied  with 
errors  and  defects,  and  he  \i  faid  to  have  inclined 
towards  the  fentiments  of  thofe,  who  look  upon 
the  three  perfons  in  the  godhead  as  different  from 
each  other  in  rank  and  dignity.  Some  have  re- 
prefented  this  learned  prelate  as  a  thorough  Arian, 
but  without  foundation  ;  if  by  an  Arian  be  meant, 
one  who  embraces  the  doctrines  taught  by  Arius, 
prcfbyter  of  Alexandria  [j], 

Peter 

[j]   No  writer  has    accufcd  Eusebius   of  Ananifm,   with 
more  bitternefs  and  erudition,  than  Le  Clebx,  in  the  fecond 

A  a  3  of 
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cent.       Peter  of  Alexandria,  who  is  mentioned  by  Eu^ 
Part  ji.  sesius  with  the  higheft  encomiums  [/]. 

Ath  anas  i  us,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  celebrated 

on  account  of  his  learned  and  pious  labours,  and 
particularly  famous  for  his  warm  and  vigorous  op- 
pofition  to  the  Arians  [#]. 

Basil,  furnamed  the  Great,  bifhop  of ,C^fareay 
who,  in  point  of  genius,  controversial  (kill,  and  a 
rich  and  flowing  eloquence,  was  impaired  by  very 
few  in  this  century  [w\ 

Cyril,  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  who  has  left  fome 
catechetical  difcourfes,  which  he  delivered  in  that 
city  :  he  has  been  accufed  by  many  of  intimate 
connexions  with  the  Semi- Arians  \_xl. 

John,  furnamed  Chrysostom,  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  eloquence,  a  man  of  a  noble  ge- 
nius, governed  fucceinvely  the  churches  of  An- 
iiocb  and  Conftantinople  [>•],  and  left  behind  him 

feveral 

of  his  Bpiftola  "Ecclef  ct  Critics,  which  are  fubjoined  to  his  Art, 
Crltica  and  Nat.uis  Alexander,  HijL  Ecclef.  AW.  T. 
Saw  iv.  DiJJ.  xvii.  p.  205.  All,  however,  that  thefe  writers 
prove  is,  that  Eusebius  maintained*  that  there  was  a  certain 
difparity  and  fubordination  between  the  pcifons  of  the  godhead. 
And  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  his  opinion,  it  will  not  follow 
from  thence  that  he  was  an  Arian,  unlefs  that  word  be  taken  in 
a  very  extenfive  and  improper  lenfe.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  dbuilve  application  of  this  term  to  perfons,  who 
have  held  opinions  quite  oppohte  to  thofe  of  Ari us,  though 
perhaps  they  may  have  erred  in  other  refpects. 

[/]  Hij}.  Ecclef.  lib.  ix.  cap.  vi. 

[«]  Eusebius  Re naudotus,  in  his  Hiftcry  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs of  Alexandria,  p.  83.  has  co'leeled  all  the  accounts 
which  the  Oriental  writers  give  of  Athanasius,  of  whofe 
works  the  learned  and  jnirly  celebrated  Benedictine,  Bernard 
lyjONT.FAUCON,  has  given  a  iplendid  edition  in  three  volumes 
in  folio. 

[nv]  The  works  cf  Basil  were  published,  at  Paris,  in  three 
volumes  folio,  by  Julien  Garni  er,  a  learned  Benedicline. 

[x]  The  later  editions  of  the  works  of  this  prelate,  are,  thofe 
mibiiihed  by  Mr.  Milles  and  by  Augustus  Tout  tee,  a, 
Benedictiiie  monk. 

[y]  It  mull  not  be  underMood  by  this,  that  Chrysostom 
was  bithop  of  both  thefe  churches;  he  was  preacher  at  Jntiocb. 

(a  func- 
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feveral  monuments  of  his  profound  and  cxtenfive  cent. 
erudition;  as  alfo  difcourfes  [2]  which  he  had  PajrVt  ir. 
preached  with  vaft  applaufe,    and  which  are  yet  ■  ■    - 

extant. 

Epiphanius,  bifhop  ofSalamis,  in  the  ifle  of  Cy- 
prus, who  wrote  a  book  againft  all  the  herefies  that 
had  fprung  up  in  the  church  until  his  time.  .  This 
work  has  little  or  no  reputation,  as  it  is  full  of  inac- 
curacies and  errors,  and  difcovers  almoft  in  every 
page  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  its  author  \_a\. 

Gregory  Nazienzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyjfay 
who  have  obtained  a  very  honourable  place  among 
the  celebrated  theological  and  polemic  writers  of 
this  century,  and  not  without  foundation,  as  their 
works  fufficiently  teftify  [£].  Their  reputation,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  yet  more  confirmed,  had  they 
been  lefs  attached  to  the  writings  of  Origen  [f], 
and  lefs  infected  with  the  falfe  and  vicious  eloquence 

of  the  foDhiits. 

1 

Ep  fir  aim,  the  Syrian,  who  has  acquired  an 
immortal  name  by  the  fandtity  of  his  converiation 
and  manners,  and  by  the  multitude  of  thofe 
excellent  writings  in  which  he  has  combated  the 
feclaries,   explained  the  i acred  writings,   and  un- 

(a  fun&ion,  indeed,  which  before  him  was  always  attached  to 
the  epifcopal  dignity),  and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Qcnjlanti- 
ncple. 

[jsl  The  belt  edition  of  the  works  of  Ck  rysostom,  is  that 
publiftied  by  Moktfaucon,  in  eleven  volumes  folio 

[a]  The  works  of  Epiphanius  have  been  tranflated  into 
Latin,  and  published,  with  notes,  by  the  learned  Pftau.-  His 
life,  written  by  Ge  r  vas,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1738,  in  4.to. 

[/>]  There  are  feme  good  editions  of  thefe  two  writers,  which 
we  owe  to  the  care  and  indailry  of  two  learned  French  editors 
of  the  laft  century.  ^y  Vik.  the  Abbot  Billy,  who  published 
the  works  of  Gregory  Nazienzen  at  Paris,  in  rwo  vo- 
lumes, folio,  in  the  year  1609,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and 
learned  notes;  and  Father  Fronton  du  Dug,  who  published 
thofe  of  Gregory  of  Ny/Ja  in  1605. 

[r>  [c ]  The  charge  of  Qrigenifm  feems  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  ancient  writers  only  agamft  Gregory  o£ NyjTa. 

A  a  4  folded 
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cent,    folded  the  moral  duties  and  obligations  of  Chrift- 


pal  Latin 
waters. 


Pa  It"  II.    ia"s  [<]• 

• — ■ — ■•  Befides  the  learned  men  now  mentioned,  there 
are  feveral  others,  of  whofe  writings  but  a  fmall 
number  have  furvived  the  ruins  of  time  ;  fuch  as 
Pamphilus,  a  martyr,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Eusebius;  Diodorus,  bifliop  of  Tar/us  \  Hosius, 
of  Cordova ;  Didymus,  of  Alexandria^  Eusta- 
thiuSj  bifhop  of  Antioch  ;  Amphilochius,  bifhop 
of  Iconium  ;  Palladius,  the  writer  of  the  Laufiac 
Hi/lory  \e~\i  Macarius  the  elder  and  the  younger; 
Apollinarius  the  elder  j  and  fome  others,  who 
are  frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  their 
erudition,  and  the  remarkable  events  in  which 
they  were  concerned. 

TVicprinci-  x#  j/ne  Latins  alfowere  not  without  writers  of 
confiderable  note,  the  principal  of  whom  we  fhall 
point  out  here: 

Hilary,  bifhop  of  Poieliers,  acquired  a  name 
by  xii  bocks  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  he  wrote 
againft  the  Arians,  and  feveral  other  productions. 
He  was  a  man  of  penetration  and  genius ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  he  has,  for  the  mod  part,  rather 
copied  in  his  writings  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
than  given  us  the  fruits  of  his  own  (tudy  and  in- 
vention [/]. 

[J~]  There  is  a  large  and  accurate  account  of  this  excellent 
writer,  in  the  BibUoth.  Oriental.  Vaticana  of  Joseph  Simon 
Assem ax,  torn.  i.  pt  %\.  Several  works  of  Ephraim  have 
been  pubiifhed,  in  Greek,  at  Oxford,  of  which  Gerard 
VossifJS  ha4  given  a  Latin  edition.  An  edition  in  Syriac,  of 
the  fame  works,  was  pubiifhed  a.t  Rome,  not  Jong  ago,  by 
Steph.  Euod.  Asseman. 

^  [e]  This  is  the  hiftory  of  the  folitaries,  or  hermits,  which 
derived  the  name  of  haujiac  hiftory  from  Lausus,  governor 
of  Cappaaocia,  at  whofe  requeft  it  was  compefed,  and  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated  by  Palladius. 

[/]  There  is  a  very  accurate  and  ample  account  of  Hi«. 
i.ARr,  in  the  Hijloire  Litter  aire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  Siecle  iv. 
p.  159 — 193.  The  befr  edition  we  have  of  his  works  is  that 
publuaed  5v  the  French  Benedictines, 

Lac- 
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Lactantius    [£~|,   the    mod   eloquent  of  the  cent. 
Latin  writers   in  this  century,  expofed  the   abfur-  D    IV*  ,r 

r  r»  •  n-   •  •       t  •       t\  Part   IT. 

dity  of  the  Pagan  iuperltitions  in  his  Divine  Infti-  . 

tutions,  which  are  written  with  uncommon  purity 
and  elegance.  He  wrore  alfo  upon  other  fubjects ; 
but  was  much  more  fuccefsful  in  refuting  the  er- 
rors of  others,  than  careful  in  obferving  and  cor- 
recting his  own  [h~\. 

Ambrose,  prefect,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Milan,  was  not  deftitute  of  a  certain  degree  of 
elegance  both  of  genius  and  ftyle  ;  his  fentiments 
of  things  were,  by  no  means,  abfurd  ;  but  he  did 
not  efcape  the  prevailing  defect  of  that  age,  a  want 
of  folidicy,  accuracy,  and  order  [/"]. 

Jerome,  a  monk  of ' Paleftine,  rendered,  by  his 
learned  and  zealous  labours,  fuch  eminent  fer- 
vices  to  the  Christian  caufe,  as  will  hand  down 
his  name  with  honour  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  But 
this  fuperior  and  illuftrious  merit  was  accompa- 
nied, and,  in  fome  meafure,  obfeured,  by  very 
great  defects.  His  complexion  was  excelTively 
warm  and  choleric ;  his  bitternefs  againft  thofe 
who  differed  from  him,  extremely  keen  ;  and  his 
third  of  glory  infatiable.  He  was  fo  prone  to 
cenfure,  that  feveral  perfons,  whofe  lives  were 
not  only  irreproachable,  but  even  exemplary,   be- 

[g~\  See  a  complete  account  cf  Lactantius,  Hiftoire  Lit- 
teraire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  Siec'e  iv.  p.  65. 

[Cj"  [&]  LACTANTiusconfid^rs  Christ's  million  as  having 
no  ether  end,  than  that  of  leading  mankind  to  virtue  by  the 
molt  fublime  precepts,  and  the  molt  perfect  example.  The 
charge  of  Manicheifm  brought  againft  this  eminent  writer,  is 
refuted  in  the  molt  evident  and  fatisfaclory  manner  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  in  the  feventb  volume  of  his  Credibility  of  the 
Go/pel  Hiftory,  where  the  reader  may  find  an  ample  and  int  rcft- 
ing  account  of  his  character  and  his  writings.  Among  thofe 
who  have  been  editors  of  the  works  of  La  ct  a  nt  i  us,  the  moft 
reputed  are  Bun  em  ann,  Hhumakn,  Walchius,  and 
Lakguet  d e  F k. e s n o y . ] 

[/']  The  works  of  St.  Ambrose  have  been  published,  by  the 
Benedictines,  in  two  volumes  in  folio. 

came 
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c  e  n  t.  came  the  objects  of  his  unjuft  accufations.    All  this, 
Part  ii.  joined  to  his  fuperftitious  turn  of  mind,  and  the  en- 

thufiaftic  encomiums  which  he  lavifhed  upon  a  falfe 

and  degenerate  fort  of  piety  which  prevailed  in  his 
time,  funk  his  reputation  greatly,  and  that  even 
in  the  efteem  of  the  candid  and  the  wife.  His 
writings  are  voluminous,  but  not  all  equally 
adapted  to  inftruft  and  edify.  His  interpretations 
of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  his  epiftles,  are  thofe  of 
his  productions  which  feem  the  mod  proper  to  be 
read  with  profit  [£]. 

The  fame  of  August  in,  bifhop  of  Hippo,  in 
Africa,  filled  the  whole  Chriftian  world ;  and  not 
without  reafon,  as  a  variety  of  great  and  mining 
qualities  were  united  in  the  character  of  that 
illuitrious  man.  A  fublime  genius,  an  unintcr- 
rupted  and  zealous  purfuit  of  truth,  an  inde- 
fatigable application,  an  invincible  patience,  a  fin- 
cere  piety,  and  a  fubtile  and  lively  wit,  confpired 
to  efcablifh  his  fame  upon  the  moll  Jading  foun- 
dations. It  is  however  certain,  that  the  accuracy 
and  folidity  of  his  judgment  were,  by  no  means, 
proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now  men- 
tioned i  and  that,  upon  many  occafions,  he  was 
more  guided  by  the  violent  impuife  of  a  warm 
imagination,  than  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reafon 
and  prudence.  Hence  that  ambiguity  which  ap- 
pears in  his  writings,  and  which  has  fometimes 
rendered  the  molt  attentive  readers  uncertain  with 
reflect  to  his  real  fentiments;  and  hence  alfo  the 
juft  complaints  which  many  have  made  of  the  con- 
tradictions that  are  fo  frequent  in  his  works,  and 
of  the  levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  fet 

\k\  The  defe&s  of  Jerome  are  expofcd  by  Le  Clerc,  in 
his  ^u^fiiorus  Hieronytniante,  publifhed  at  jimfterdam,  in  izmo, 
jn  the  year  1700.  The  Benedicline  monks  have  given  an  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  this  father  in  five  volumes,  which  was  re- 
publifhed,  at  Verona,  by  Valla rsiuSj  with  confiderable  ad- 
ditions, 

himfeU 
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himfelf  to  write  upon  a  variety  of  fubjecls,   before  cent. 
he  had  examined  them  with  a  fufficient  degree"  of       ,v- 

ji-i-  r/T  °  Part  II. 

attention  and  diligence  |_*  J.  ., 

Optatus,  bilhop  of  Milevi,  in  Numidiay  ac- 
quired no  fmall  degree  of  reputation,  Dy  a  work 
which  he  wrote  infix  books  againft  the  Schifm  of  the 
J)onatifts  \nf\. 

Paulinus,  bifhop  of  No  la,  left  behind  him  fome 
poems  and  ep idles,  which  are  dill  extant  ;  but  are 
not  remarkable  either  for  their  excellence  or  their 
meannefs  [«]. 

Rufinus,  prefbyter  of  Aquileia,  is  famous  on  ac- 
count ot  his  Latin  translations  of  Origen  and  other 
Greek  writers,  his  commentaries  on  feveral  pafTages 
of  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  his  bitter  conted  with 
Jerome,  He  would  have  obtained  a  very  ho- 
nourable place  among  the  Latin  writers  of  this 
century,  had  it  not  been  his  misfortune  to  have 
had  the  powerful  and  foul-mouthed  Jerome  for  his 
adverfary  [0]. 

[/]  An  accurate  and  fplendid  edition '  of  the  works  of  St. 
Aug  us  tin  has  been  given  by  the  Benedictines,  fmce  that  of 
the  divines  oi.Lo'mjain.  This  elegant  edition  bears  the  title  of 
Ant-jjerp,  where  it  was  publifhed,  with  fome  augmentations,  by 
Le  Clerc,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Jo.  Phereponus. 
The  Jefuits,  however,  pretend  to  have  found  many  defects  in 
this  edition. 

[m]  Since  the  edition  of  Optatus,  publifhed  by  Alba- 
spin  m  us, another  has  appeared,  which  we  owe  to  the  care  and 
Induury  of  Du  Pin,  do&or  of  the  Sorbonne. 

\ii\  The  beft  edition  of  Paulinus  is  that  which  was  pub- 
lifhed at  Pans,  in  the  year  1685,  by  Le  Brun. 

X^  \o\  Ru  fi  n  us  and  Jerome  had  lived  for  many  years, 
in  the  moil  intimate  and  tender  friendfhip,  which  ended  in  a 
violent  rupture,  on  occafion  of  a  tranflation  which  the  former 
made  of  fome  of  the  works  of  Origen,  particularly  his  Book 
of  principles .  For  an  account  of  Ru  fi,\us,  fee  Rich.  Simon, 
Critique  de  la  Bibliotbeque  des  Auteurs  Ecclef.  par  M.  Du  Pin, 
torn.  i.  p.  124,  &c.  An  ample  account  of  the  fame  writer  is 
given  by  Justus  Fontaninus,  riijt,  Litcrar.  Jquilcienjis, 
lib.  v.  p.  149. 

As 
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c  em  t.        As  to  Philastrius,  Damasus,  Juvencus,  and 
p^iii,  other  writers  of  that    obfcure   clafs,  we  refer  the 

- ■   reader,  for  an  account  of  them,   to  thofe  authors 

whofe  principal  defign  is  to  give  an  exaci  enume- 
ration of  the  Chrittian  writers.  We  fhall  add, 
neverthelefs,  to  the  lift  already  given,  Sulpitius 
Severus,  by  birth  a  Gaul,  and  the  moft  eminent 
hiftoricaJ  writer  of  this  century  [pi  ;  as  alfo  Pru- 
dentius,  a  Spaniard,  a  poet  of  a  happy  and  ele- 
gant genius. 


CHAP.     III. 

Concerning  the  doflrine  of  the    Chrijlian  church  in 

this  century. 

Thr^e of  f#  *npHE  fundamental  principles  of  the  Chriftian 
-  doctrine  were  preferred  hitherto  uncor- 
rupted  and  entire  in  mod  church.es,  though  it 
muft  be  confefled,  that  they  were  often  explained 
and.  defended  in  a  manner  that  difcovered  the 
j  sateft  ignorance,  and  an  utter  confufion  of 
ideas.  The  difputes  carried  on  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  concerning  the  three  perfons  in  the  God- 
head, afford  a  remarkable  example  of  this,  parti- 
cularly in  the  language  and  explanations  of  thofe 
who  approved  of  the  decifions  of  that  council.  So 
little  light,  precifion,  and  order,  reigned  in  their 
difcourfes,  that  they  appeared  to  fubftitute  three 
Gods  in  the  place  of  one. 

Nor  did  the  evil  end  here;  for  thofe  vain  fic- 
tions, which  an  attachment  to  the  Platonic  philo- 
ibphy,  and  to  popular  opinions,  had  engaged  the 

[/•]  See  Hijioire  Litter  aire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  95;  as 
sdfo  Hieron.  a  Frato,  who  has  written,  with  great  accuracy, 
the  life  of  this  hiftorian. 
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greateft  part  of  the  Chriftian  doctors  to  adopt,  be-  cent. 
fore  the  time  of  Constantine,  were   now  con-  Pairvt  ,, 
firmed,    enlarged,    and    embellifhed,    in     various  — —    * 
ways.     From  hence  arofe  that  extravagant  vene- 
ration for  departed  faints,   and  thole  abfurd  notions 
of  a  certain  fire  deftined  to  purify  feparate  fouls, 
that  now  prevailed,  and  of  which  the  public  marks 
were  every  where  to  be  feen.        lend  alfo  the  celi- 
bacy of  priefts,  the  worihip  of   images  an  !    elks, 
which,  in  procefs  of  time,  almoft  utterly  deftroyed 
the    Chriftian    religion,    or,    at   leaft,    eclipfed   its 
luftre,   and  corrupted  its   very  eflence  in   the  moft 
deplorable  manner. 

II.  An  enormous  train  of  different  fuperftitions  The  m- 
were  gradually  fubftituted    in    the    place  of  true  5reafe  °f 
reugion  and  genuine   piety.      i  his  odious  revolu- 
tion was  owing  to  a  variety  of  cauics.     A  ridicu- 
lous  precipitation    in   receiving   new    opinions,   a 
prepofterous  defire  of  imitating  the  Pagan   rites, 
and  of  blending  them  with  the   Chriftian  worfhip, 
and  that  idle  propenfity  which   the   generality  of 
mankind  have  towards   a  gaudy  and  oftentatious 
religion,  all  contributed  to  eftablifh   the   reign  of 
fuperftition  upon  the   ruins   of  Chriftianity.     Ac- 
cordingly,  frequent  pilgrimages  were  undertaken, 
to  Paleftine,   and  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  as 
if  there  alone  the  facred  principles  of  virtue,  and 
the  certain    hope    of  falvation,    were    to    be  ac- 
quired [y].     The   reins   being  once  let  loofe    to 
fuperftition,   which  knows  no   bounds,   abfurd  no- 
tions and  idle    ceremonies  multiplied   every  day. 
Quantities  of  dud  and  earth  brought  from  Pale- 

[q]  See  Gregor.  Nysseni,  Or  at .  ad  eos  qui  Hierofolymam 
ndeunt,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  568.  Hieronymus,  Epift.  xiii.  ad 
Paulinum  de  in/tituto  Mona<.bif  torn.  i.  p.  66.  Jac.  Godo- 
fred.  ad  Codicem  Tbeodcjian.  torn.  vi.  p.  65.  Petri  Wes- 
selincii.  Dijj'crtat.  de  caujis  peregrin  at.  Hiorifdyjjiit .  quam 
Itinerant)  BurdigaUnji  pramijit,  inter  cetera  Romanor*  Itinera- 
"Vp-  537- 
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c  e  n  t.  Jline,  and  other  places  remarkable  for  their  flip- 
Part  ii.  pofed    fanctity,    were  handed   about   as   the   mod 

— powerful  remedies  againft  the  violence  of  wicked 

fpirits,  and  were  fold  and  bought  every  where  at 
enormous  prices  [r].  The  public  proceffions  and 
fupplications,  by  which  the  Pagans  endeavoured 
to  appeafe  their  gods,  were  now  adopted  into  the 
Chriftian  wcrfhip,  and  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence  in  feveral  places.  The  virtues 
that  had  formerly  been  afcribed  to  the  Heathen 
temples.,  to  their  luftrations,  to  the  ftatues  of  their 
gods  and  heroes.,  were  now  attributed  to  Chriftian 
churches,  to  water  confecrated  by  certain  forms 
of  prayer,  and  to  the  images  of  holy  men. 
And  the  fame  privileges,  that  the  former  enjoyed 
under  the  darknefs  of  Pagan  ifm,  were  conferred 
upon  the  latter  under  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  or, 
rather,  under  that  cloud  of  fuperftition  that  was 
obfeuring  its  glory.  It  is  true,  that,  as  yet,  images 
were  not  very  common ;  nor  were  there  any  fta- 
tues at  all.  But  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
undoubtedly  certain,  as  it  is  extravagant  and 
monftrous,  that  the  worfhip  of  the  martyrs  was 
modelled,  by  degrees,  according  to  the  religious 
fervices  that  were  paid  to  the  gods  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  [j]. 

From  thefe  facts,  which  are  but  fmall  fpecimens 
of  the  date  of  Chrifcianity  at  this  time,  the  difcern- 
ing  reader  will  eaiily  perceive  what  detriment  the 
church  received  from  the  peace  and  profperity 
procured  by  Constantine,  and  from  the  impru- 
dent methods  employed  to  allure  the  different 
nations  to  embrace  the  gofpel.  The  brevity  we 
have  propofed  to  obferve  in  this  hiflory,  prevents 
our  entering  into   an  ample  detail   of  the  difmai 

\r~\  August  in  us,  De  civitate  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  viiL 
§6. 

[s]  For  a  full  account  of  this  matter,  fee  Eeausobre,  hijl. 
du  Mamcbc!j?n,  torn.  ii.   p.  642. 
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effects   which    arofe    from    the    progrefs    and    the  c  e  n  t. 
baneful    influence    of  fuperftition,     now    become  Pairvt  iL 

univerfal.  ■ 

III.  This,  indeed,  among  other  unhappy  effects,  Henceptom 
opened  a  wide  door  to  the  endlefs  frauds  of  thofe  frauds% 
odious  impoftors,  who  were  fo  far  deftitute  of  all, 
principle,  as  to  enrich  themfelves  by  the  igno- 
rance and  errors  of  the  people.  Rumours  w7ere 
artfully  fpread  abroad  of  prodigies  and  miracles 
to  be  feen  in  certain  places  (a  trick  ofren  practifed 
by  the  Heathen  priefts),  and  the  defign  of  thefe 
reports  was  to  draw  the  populace,  in  multitudes, 
to  thefe  places,  and  to  impofe  upon  their  credulity. 
Thefe  ftratagems  were  generally  fuccefsfui  -,  for 
the  ignorance  and  flownefs  of  apprehenfion  of  the 
people,  to  whom  every  thing  that  h  new  and 
lingular  appears  miraculous,  rendered  them  eafily 
the  dupes  of  this  abominable  artifice  [/].  Nor 
was  this  all :  certain  tombs  were  falfely  given  out 
for  the  fepulchres  of  faints  [11]  and  confefibrs ; 
the  lift  of  the  faints  was  augmented  with  fictitious 
names,  and  even  robbers  were  converted  into 
martyrs  [w\  Some  buried  the  bones  of  dead 
men  in  certain  retired  places,  and  then  affirmed, 
that  they  were  divinely  admonifhed,  by  a  dream, 
that  the  body  of  fome  friend  of  God  lay  there  [#]. 
Many,  efpecially  of  the  monks,  travelled  through 
the  different  provinces ;  and  not  only  fold,  with 
the  mod  frontlefs  impudence,  their  fictitious 
relics,  but  alfo  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude with  ludicrous  combats  with  evil  fpirits  or 

[/]    Henry  Dodwell,   Difcrt.  ii.    in   Irenxum,    §   56. 
p.    196.     Le    Clerc,   m  his  Appendix  Augujlinian,    p.  492. 

55°-  575-  .  .   „      ...  00 

[it]  Condi.  Carthag.  v.  Canon  xiv.  torn.  1.  LonaUonim,  p.  955. 

edit.  Hr-rduini. 

[w ]  Sulpitius  Severus,  De  <vita  S.  Martini,  cap .  viii . 

[x]   August  in.  Sermone  cccxviii.  §  1.  torn.  v.  opp.  p.  886. 
fdit.  Antwerp. 
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cent,  genii  [^].  A  whole  volume  would  be  requifite 
Part  ii.  t0  contain  an  enumeration  of  the  various  frauds 
■  which  artful  knaves  pra£ti  fed,   with  fuccefs,  to  de- 

lude the  ignorant,  when  true  religion  was  almofl 
entirely  fuperfeded  by  horrid  fuperftiiion. 
ve.fionsof  IV.  Many  of  the  learned  in  this  century,  un- 
fences  dertook  tranflations  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  but  few 
fucceeded  in  this  arduous  enterprize.  Among 
the  many  Latin  verfions  of  the  facred  books,  that 
of  Jerome  was  didinguifhed  by  its  undoubted 
fuperiority  [z].  The  fame  ingenious  and  indefa- 
tigable writer,  v/hofe  (kill  in  the  languages  was 
by  no  means  inconfiderable,  employed  much 
pains  upon  the  Greek  verfion  ot  the  feventy  inter- 
preters, in  order  to  give  a  more  correct  edition  of 
it  than  had  appeared  before  his  time:  and  it  is 
fold,  that  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  and  Eutha- 
i. rus,  had  embarked  in  an  undertaking  of  the 
fame  nature  \_a\.  The  number  of  interpreters 
was  very  confiderable,  among  whom  Jerome, 
\  Iilary,  Eusebius,  Diodorus  of  Tar/us,  Rufi- 
nus,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Theodore  of  Heraclea, 
Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus,  are 
generally  efteemed  worthy  of  the  firft  rank.  It  is 
however  certain,  that,  even  of  thefe  firft-rate 
commentators,  few  have  difcovered  a  juft  difcern- 
ment,  or  a  found  judgment,  in  their  laborious 
cxpofitions  of  the  facred  writings.  Rufinus, 
Theodore  of  Heracleay  and  Diodore  of  Tar/us, 
with  fome  others,  have,  indeed,  followed  the  na- 
tural fignihxation  of  the  words  [£]  ;  the  reft,  after 

the 

[y]  See  Godofrkd.  ad  cod.  Tbccd.  torn.  iii.  p.  172.  Au- 
gustin.  De  opsre  Monacbor.  cap.  xxvlii.  §  36.  p.  364.  torn. 
vi.  opp.  Hieronym.  E/:/f.  ad Rujiicutn,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  45. 

[«]  See  Jo.  Franc.  Bvuuti  djagoge  a  J  Tbeoiogiam,  torn. 
ii.  p.  1532. 

[#]    F r  J  c  k  1  us ,  De  Cancne  A .  '/  .  p.  18. 

[p]  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliol  beque  des  Jiuteurs  Ecclcjiaft. 
par  Du  Piw,  torn.  i.  p.  el.  QO.   12j.  torn.  iv.  p.  335;  is 
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the  example  of  O rig  e>?,  are  laborious  in  the  cent. 
fearch  of  fir-fetched  interpretations,  and  pervert  pART  n, 
the  expreffions  of  fcripture,  which   they  bur  half  ■ 

underftand,  by  applying  them,  or  rather  drain- 
ing them,  to  matters  with  which  they  have  no 
connexion  [<:].  St.  Augustin  and  Tychonius 
endeavoured  to  eftablifli  plain  and  wife  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  fcripture,  but  their  efforts 
were  unfuccefsful  \_d\, 

V.  The  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  had  not  a  bet-  The  method 
ter  fate  than  the   facred    fcriptures  from  whence  °n  "hVdoc- 
they   are  drawn.     Origen  was  the   great  model  t'j"es..of. 
whom  the   mod  eminent  of  the  Chriftian  doctors  tv,  followed 
followed  in  their  explications  of  the   truths  of  the  atthiitim^ 
gofpel,    which   were,    of  confequence,   explained, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
as  it  was  corrected  and  modified   by   that   learned 
father  for   the  inftruction  of  the  youth.     Thofe 
who  defire  a  more  ample  and  accurate  account  of 
this  matter,  may  confult  Gregory   Nazianzen  Platonic?* 
among  the   Greeks,    and  Augustin   among   the 
Latins,  who  were  followed,  for  a  long   time,    as 
the  only   patterns  worthy  of  imitation,  and  who, 
next  to  Origen,  may  be  confidered  as  the  parents 
and  fupporters  of 'the philofophical  or  fcholaftic  theo- 
logy.    They  were    both   zealous    Platonics,    and 
holding,  for  certain,  all  the  tenets  of  that  philo- 
fopher    that    were    not   totally    repugnant    to    the 
truths  of  Chriftianity,    they    laid   them  down   as 
fundamental  principles,    and   drew    from   them   a 
great  variety  of  fubtle  conclufions,  which  neither 
Christ  nor  Plato  ever  thought  of. 

alfo  Hi  ft.  Critique  des  printipaux  Comment  ateurs  dn  N.  T.  cap. 
vi.  p.  88,  &c. 

[c]  See  Gr  ego  p..  Nazi  anz.  Carmen  de  <&•/£/£,  in  Toll  ius's 
Ivjignia  Itineris  Italic/,   p.  27.  57. 

[d]  This  may  be  feen  in  the  vi  bocks  which  Augustin 
wrote  concerning  the  Chriftian  doctrine , % and  in  the  rules  of  in- 
terpretation laid  down  by  Tychonius,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Biblioib.  Pair.  Maxim,  torn.  vi.  p.  48. 
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cent.       This,    however,    was    not   the  only    feci:  that 
Pa^t  ii.  flourifhed   at  this  time.     That  order  of  fanatics, 

who  maintained,    that   the  knowledge   of  divine 

Myftics.  things  was  to  be  acquired,  not  by  reaibning, 
but  by  ftill  contemplation,  and  by  turning  the 
eye  of  the  mind  upon  itfelf  in  an  entire  abfence 
from  all  external  and  fenfible  objects,  became 
now  more  numerous,  and  increafed  every  day* 
This  appears  from  many  circumftances,  particu- 
larly from  the  fwarms  of  monks  that  almoft  over- 
fpread  the  Chriftian  world ;  and  alfo  from  the 
books  of  Dionysius,  the  pretended  chief  of  the 
Myftics,  which  feem  to  have  been  forged,  in  this 
century,  under  that  venerable  name,  by  fome 
member  of  that  fanatical  tribe. 
Thcdidac-        yj    Among  the  writers    of  this  century,    who 

tic  writers.  *-'  ' 

publifhed  expofitions  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine, 
the  firft  place  is  due  to  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  juftly 
celebrated  for  his  catechetical  difcourfes,  which, 
nothing  but  a  partial  blindnefs  to  the  truth 
could  have  induced  any  to  attribute  to  a  more 
modern  author  [<?].  Some  have  ranked  Lac- 
tantius  in  the  clafs  of  writers  now  under  confe- 
deration, but  without  reafon ;  fince  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  labours  of  that  eloquent  author 
were  rather  employed  in  refuting  the  errors  of 
idolatry,  than  in  explaining  the  truths  of  the 
gofpel.  The  Jyftem  of  doclrine  addrejfed  to  the 
clergy  and  laity,  and  which,  by  many,  has  been 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  feems  to  be  of  a  much 
later  date.  There  are,  however,  many  things  in 
the  works  of  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  the 
Gregories,  and  others,  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  principal  points  of  the  Chriftian  doc- 
trine were  explained  by  learned  men   in  this  cen- 

(/]  SeeJcFnciiTTi  Comment,  de  origin*  mijfarum  in  honor  em 
fanflorum,  p.  404. 
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tury.     We  may  more  particularly  be  affifted  in  c  e  n  t. 
this  matter,  by  the  xn   books  of  Hilary,  con-  pARtii« 

cerning  the   Trinity;    the  Ancoratus  of  Epipha-  * 

nius,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  fcripture,  con- 
cerning Christ  and  the  Holy  Gboft,  is  explained 
at  large  \  the  treatife  of  Pacian,  concerning 
baptifm,  addreffed  to  the  catechumens ;  and  the 
two  books  of  Chrysostom  upon  the  fame  fubject. 
We  need  not  mention  here  the  various  works  of 
Jerome  and  August  in,  in  which  appear  the 
laborious  and  noble  efforts  of  fhefe  great  men  to 
inipire  into  the  minds  of  the  people  juft  notions 
of  religion,  and  to  detect  and  refute  the  errors  of 
thofe  who  were  enemies  of  the  truth. 

VII.  The  controverfial  writings,  that  were  Thereof 
levelled  againft  thofe  who  were  confidered  as  ^T,10  dl" 
heretics,  were  entirely  deftitute  of  that  ancient 
fimplicity,  which  is  the  natural  and  the  beau- 
tiful garb  of  truth.  That  fimplicity  was  now 
fucceeded  by  logical  fubtilties,  acute  fophifms, 
fharp  invectives,  and  other  difingenuous  arts, 
more  worthy  of  the  patrons  of  error,  than  of 
the  defenders  of  the  wifdom  that  is  from  above. 
We  find,  accordingly,  many  great  and  eminent 
men  complaining  of  this  abufe,  and  endeavour- 
ing, in  vain,  to  oppofe  the  muddy  torrent  of 
fcurrility  and  dialectic  that  was  overflowing  the 
Chriftian  fchools  [/].  I  pafs  in  filence  thofe 
rhetorical  figures  and  ornaments,  by  which  many 
evaded  the  arguments  of  their  adverfaries,  and 
artfully  perplexed  the  true  flate  of -the  cafe;  that 
odious  cuftom,  alfo,  of  exciting  the  popular  re- 
fentment  againft  thofe  who  differed  from  them, 
that  was  obferved  by  fome,  and  that  total  wane 

[f]  Methodius  apud  E p  i  p h  a  n  i u  m  Harcf.  lxiv.  torn .  i, 
opp.  p.  563.  Grecor.  Nazian.  in  many  places,  and 
others. 
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cent,  of  order  and  perfpicuity  that  was  chargeable  upon 

Part  ii.  almoft  all.     Several  writers   of  this  age  are  fo  far 

*  from  difowning  thefe  indecent  qualities,  that  they 

.  feem,    on    the    contrary,     to    glory  in  them.     It 

muft,     indeed,     be    obferved,     that    the    adverfa- 

ries   of  the  truth  u'fed   the  fame  inglorious  arms, 

though    this    does   not   in   the   leaft   diminifh   the 

reproach    that   is    on    this    account    due    to    its 

friends. 

DJfingenu-        VIII.    New    methods  of  difputing    were    alfo 

ous  methods       jj     j  i      r       1  n  •  r    1    •        r 

of  difputing   added  to  thole  that  were  practited  in  former  times : 
afed.  for  the  truth  of  doctrines  was  npw  proved  by  the 

number  of  martyrs  that  had  profeffed  them,  by 
miracles,  by  the  confefllon  of  demons,  \.  e.  of 
perfons  poueflfed  with  evil  fpirits.  The  fmalleft 
degree  of  difcernment  will  perfuade  any  one  how 
ambiguous  this  method  of  reafoning  was ;  how 
dangerous  to  the  truth,  by  furnifhing  innumerable 
occafions  for  the  exercife  of  fraud  and  impofture. 
And,  I  fear,  that  the  greater!:  part  of  thofe  who 
ufed  fuch  arguments,  however  illuftrious  and 
refpectable  they  may  have  been,  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  chargeable  with  the  dangerous 
and  criminal  defign  of  impofing  upon  their  bre- 
thren. Ambrose,  in  his  difputes  with  the  Arians, 
produced  men  pofierTed  with  devils,  who,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  relicks  of  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  with 
loud  cries,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  concerning  the  three  perfons  of  the  god- 
head, was  true  -,  and  that  of  the  Arians  not  only 
falfe,  but  alfo  of  mofl  dangerous  confequence. 
This  teftimony  of  the  prince  of  darknefs  was 
.regarded,  by  Ambrose,  as  an  unexceptionable 
argument  in  favour  of  his  hypothefis.  The 
Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  held  this  prodigy  in 
the  utmolt  derifion,  and  maintained  that  Am- 
brose had  fuborned  thefe  infernal  witnerTes  by  a 

weighty 
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weighty  bribe  [g]  ;   and  I   make  no  doubt,    but  cent. 
many  will  be  more  difpofed  to  believe  the  Arians,  P  A  ^  II# 

than  to  credit  Ambrose,  though  he  be  enrolled  . 

in  the  order  of  the  faints,  and  they  ftigmatized  in 
the  lift  of  heretics  [&]. 

IX.  There  were,  in  this  century,  feveral  con-  T^e  ch;<* 
troverfialifts  of  confiderable  note.  For  befides  fai\§£a 
Apollinaris,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  others,  who  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  lifts  againft  the  emperor  Juliam  ; 
many  ethers  dilputed  with  victorious  force  and 
an  happy  fuccefs  againft  the  worfhippers  of  the 
gods.  Of  this  number  were,  Lactantius, 
Athanasius,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus, 
Apollinaris  the  younger,  whofe  excellent  writ- 
ings againft  Porphyry  are  unhappily  loft  -,  Au- 
gustin,  in  thofe  books  of  the  City  cf  God,  and 
in  the  1 1 1  books  againft  the  Pagans,  which  have 
alfo  perifhed;  and  above  all,  Eusebius  of  Ca-_ 
fare  a,  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation,  and  his  book 
againft  Hierocles.  Eusebius  Emesenus,  Dio- 
dore  of  Tar/us,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  whofe 
treatife  on  that  fubjedt  is  ftill  extant,  employed 
their  learned  labours,  to  bring  over  the  Jews  to 
the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity.  Ephraim  of 
Syria  [/],  James  of  Nifibis,  Didymus  and  Auden- 
tius,  attacked  the  whole  body  of  heretics  ;  as  did 
alfo  Epiphanius,  in  his  voluminous  work  con~ 
cerning  herefies,    intitled,    Panarium,    and  Gre- 

[g]  Am bros.  Epifl.  xxii.  p.  878,  &c.  Paulinus,  vita 
Ambrofiiy   p.  8  I . 

[/;>]  See  Le  Clerc,  Appendix  Ai/gujiiniana,  p.  375.  Gre- 
GOR.  Nyss.  vita  Gregcrii  NcocafanenJtst  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  977* 
978.  Sulpitius  Severus,  Hiji.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxviii. 
p,  261. 

[;]  See  Jos.  Sim.  Assema;*.  Biblioth.  Oriental  Clement. 
Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  118.  125.  From  the  extracts,  which  this 
learned  compiler  has  given  of  the  works  of  Ephraim,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  more  diftinguifhed  by  his  piety  and  genius, 
than  by  his  fkill  in  the  managing  of  controverfy. 
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cent,  gory  Nazianzen  with  more  brevity  in  his  dif- 
Part  il  courfe  concerning  faith.     The  books  of  Augustus 

and  Philastrius,   on   the  fame  fubjectj  contain 

rather  a  lift  than  a  refutation  of  the  feveral 
feels. 
Moral  wn-  x.  If  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  fcience 
were  to  be  eftimated  by  the  multitude  of  writers 
it  produces,  that  of  morals  muft  have  flourifhed 
greatly  at  this  time,  for  the  number  of  thofe  was 
very  confiderable,  who  applied  themielves  to  that 
excellent  ftudy.  Among  the  eaftern  writers, 
James,  bifhop  of  Nifibis  [&],  and  Ephraim, 
bifhop  of  Syria ,  became  eminent  for  their  zeal 
and  afliduity  in  inculcating  the  precepts  of  mo- 
rality. The  writings  of  Basil  the  Great, 
Gregory  of  NyJJa,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustin,  and  feveral  others,  upon  moral  fub- 
}ec"ts,  are  neither  worthy  of  high  encomiums,  nor 
of  entire  contempt,  as  they  contain  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  excellent  reflexions,  and  infipid  de- 
tails, concerning  the  duties  of  the  Chriftian  life. 
Among  the  productions  of  thefe  writers,  many 
give  the  preference  to  the  1 1 1  books  of  Am- 
brose, concerning  the  duty  of  the  minifters  of  the 
churchy  which  are  written  in  the  manner  of 
Cicero,  and  are  juftly  commended  for  the  pious 
intention  they  difcover,  and  the  beautiful  fenti- 
ments  they  contain,  though  there  be  many  things 
in  them  worthy  of  reprehenfion.  But  Maca- 
rius,  an  Egyptian  monk  [/],  undoubtedly  de- 
ferves  the  firft  rank  among  the  practical  writers 
of  this   time,    as  his  works  difplayed,    fome  few 

[<£]  Jos.  Sim.  Assemann.  in  the  work  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  torn.  i.  p.  17.  thinks,  that  the  writings  attri-r 
buted  to  the  bifhop  of  Nifibist  belong  rather  to  the  bifhop  of 
Sarnga  ;  he  however  corrects,  in  fome  meafure,  this  notion 
in  his  Addenda,  p.  558. 

[/]   See  the  Acta  Santforu??:,  torn.  i.  Januar.  p.  1005. 
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things    excepted  [/»],    the    brighteft    and    moft  cent. 

lovely  portraiture  of  fanctity  and  virtue.  pAiV 

XI.  It  mult,    however,    be  obferved,  that  al-  ' 

moft  all  the   writers  of  this  clafs  are  defective  in  Thedefeas 

feveral  refpects.     They   have   been   entirely  neg-  moral  wri- 

ligent  of  order  in  their  competitions,    and  have  ter$* 
taken  no   fort   of  care  to  treat  with  method  and 
precifion  the   fubjects  they  undertook  to  explain. 

They  feldom  define  their  terms,  and  pour  out 
their  pious,  but  incoherent,  ideas  in  fortuitous 
combinations,  juft  as  they  come  uppermoft.  They, 
moreover,  neglect  deducing  the  duties  of  man- 
kind from  their  true  principles,  and  even  fome- 
times  derive  them  from  doctrines  and  precepts 
that  are  either  manifeftly  falfe,  or,  at  lead,  whofe 
nature  and  meaning  are  not  determined  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  them  are  extremely  defective, 
when  they  come  to  demonftrate  the  obligations 
of  virtue,  and  the  incongruity  and  unfitnejs  of  vice. 
Thefe  pretended  demonstrations,  inflead  of  being 
deduced  by  proper  conclufions  from  the  reafon 
of  things  and  the  divine  laws,  are  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  airy  fancies,  cold  and  infipid 
allegories,  quaint  and  fubtile  conceits,  which  are 
more  proper  to  afford  amufement  to  the  imagi- 
nation, than  light  to  the  underftanding,  or  con- 
viction to  the  judgment. 

XII.  But,  however  defective  this  method  of  The  num- 
inculcating  the  duties  of  morality  may  have  been,  ,»'(*!«  .n- 
it  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that  which  was  creafed> and 
followed  by  the  amphibious  difciples  of  Christ  trirepropa- 
and  Plato,  thofe  Alexandrian  philofophers,  of gated' 
whom  Ammonius  Sacca  was  the   chief.      The 

fc^  [/«]  The  things  here  excepted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  are 
fome  fuperftitious  tenets  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Mac ar  1  us,  and  alfo  certain  opinions  that  feem  tainted  with 
Origenljni% 
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cent,  double  dottrine  of  morals  which  they  invented,  and 
PajTt  ii    wnich  was  compounded  of  two  fyftems,  the  one 

furpaiTing   the  other   in  perfection,  gained   much 

ground,  in  this  century,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  true  religion.  A  circumftance  every  way  pro- 
per to  convince  us  of  the  growth  and  progrefs  of 
this  fanatical  feci:  is,  that  thofe  who  in  former 
times  had  inculcated  a  fecret  doctrine  concerning 
divine  things,  totally  different  from  that  which 
was  publicly  propagated  among  the  multitude, 
gave  now  the  finifhing  touch  to  this  doctrine, 
and  formed  it  into  a  fyftem.  The  famous  Grecian 
fanatic,  who  gave  himfelf  out  for  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  difciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who, 
under  the  protection  of  this  venerable  name, 
gave  laws  and  inftructions  to  thofe  that  were 
defirous  of  railing  their  fouls  above  all  human 
things,  in  order  to  unite  them  to  their  great 
fource  by  fublime  contemplation,  lived,  mod 
probably,  in  this  century,  though  fome  place 
him  before,  others  after  the  prefent  period  [«]. 
No  fooner  were  the  writings  and  instructions  of 
this  fanatic  handed  about  among  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians,  and  particularly  among  the  folitaries  and 
monks,  than  a  gloomy  cloud  of  religious  dark- 
nefs   began    to    fpread  itfelf  over    the    minds   of 

[n]  Thofe  who  have  written  concerning  this  importer,  are 
enumerated  byJo.FRANC.BuDDEUs,  in  his  IJagoge  ad  Theo- 
/ogiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  175.  See  alfo  Jo.  Launii  'Judi- 
cium de  j'criptis  Dionyfii,  torn.  ii.  opp.  part  I.  p.  562.  La 
Croze  (in  his  Hijloire  du  Chrifiiamfm  d'Etbiope,  p.  10.)  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  Sy  n esi us,  an  Egyptian  bifhop,  and 
alfo  the  moft  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  fifth  century,  com- 
pofed  the  writings  attributed  to  Dionysius,  in  order  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  thole  who  held  that  Christ  was  only 
poiTelTed  of  one  nature.  The  arguments,  however,  of  La 
Croze  are  weak.  Nor  are  thofe  more  fatisfaftory,  which  the 
learned  Barratjere  has  employed,  in  a  differ tation  added 
to  his  book  De  fuccejjione  Rom.  Epifcop.  p.  286.  to  prove  that 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was  the  true  author  of  the  writings 
in  queition. 
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many.  An  incredible  number  ofprofelytes  was  cent. 
added  to  that  chimerical  fed:,  who  maintained,  pAJJ^  n< 
that  communion  with   God  was  to  be  fought  by  . 

mortifying  fenfe,  by  withdrawing  the  mind  from 
all  external  objects,  by  macerating  the  body  with 
hunger  and  labour,  and  by  a  holy  fort  of  indo- 
lence, which  confined  all  the  activity  of  the  foul 
to  a  lazy  contemplation  of  things  fpiritual  and 
eternal. 

XIII.  The  progrefs  of  this  fed:  appears  evi-  Monk:<hf0- 
dently  from  the  prodigious  number  of  folitary 
monks  and  fequeftered  virgins,  which,  upon  the 
return  of  tranquillity  to  the  church,  had  over-run 
the  whole  Chriftian  world  with  an  amazing  rapi- 
dity. Many  of  this  order  of  men  had,  for  a  long 
time,  been  known  among  the  Chrifnans,  and  had 
led  filent  and  folitary  lives  in  the  defarts  of 
Egypt;  but  Antony  was  the  firrt  who  formed 
them  into  a  regular  body,  engaged  them  to  live 
in  fociety  with  each  other,  and  prefcribed  to 
them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction  of  their  con- 
duct [0].  Thefe  regulations  which  Antony  had 
made  in  Egypt  were,  the  year  following,  intro- 
duced into  Palefttne  and  Syria  by  his  difciple 
Hilarion.  Almoft  about  the  fame  time,  Aones, 
or  Eugenics,  with  their  companions,  Gad- 
danas  and  Azyzus,  inftituted  the  monaftic 
order  in  Me/opotcmia,  and  the  adjacent  countries 
[p]  ;  and  their  example  was  followed  with  fuch 
rapid  fuccefs,  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  whole 
eait  was  filled  with  a  lazy  fet  of  mortals,  who, 
abandoning  ail  human  connexions,  advantages., 
pieafures,  and  concerns,  wore  out  a   languifhino- 

[0]  For  a  full  account  of  Antony,  and  the  difdpline  efta- 
bliihed  by  him,  fee  the  Alia  Sanclorum,  torn.  ii.  januar.  ad 
d.  17.  p.  107. 

[/]  See  Jos.  Simon.  Ass  em  an,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Clement. 
Vatican*  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  48. 
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cent,  and  miferable  life,  amidft  the  hardfhips   of  want, 
p  a^t  11.  an^  var"i°us  kinds  of  fufFering,  in   order  to  arrive 

at  a  more   clofe  and    rapturous  communion  with 

God  and  angels.  The  Chriftian  church  would 
never  have  been  difgraced  by  this  cruel  and  un- 
fociable  enthufiafm,  nor  would  any  have  been 
fubjecled  to  thofe  keen  torments  of  mind  and 
body  to  which  it  gave  rife,  had  not  many  Chrift- 
ians  been  unwarily  caught  by  the  fpecious  ap- 
pearance, and  the  pompous  found,  of  that  maxim 
of  the  ancient  philofophy,  "  That,  in  order  to 
<c  the  attainment  of  true  felicity  and  communion 
«  with  God,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  foul  fhould 
H  be  feparated  from  the  body  even  here  below, 
cc  and  that  the  body  was  to  be  macerated  and 
<c  mortified  for  this  purpofe." 
The  pro-  XIV.  From  the  eaft  this  gloomy  inftitution 
grefs  of  patted  into  the  wed,  and  firft  into  Italy,  and  its 
roon  ery.  neighbouring  iflands,  though  it  is  utterly  uncer- 
tain who  tranfplanted  it  thither  [q~\.  St.  Martin, 
the  celebrated  bilhop  of  Tours,  erected  the  firft 
monafteries  in  Gaul,  and  recommended  this  reli- 
gious folitude  with  fuch  power  and  efficacy,  both 
by  his  inftructions  and  his  example,  that  his  fu- 
neral is  faid  to  have  been  attended  by  no  leis  than 

[q]  Moft  writers,  following  the  opinion  of  Baronius, 
maintain,  that  S.  Athanasius  brought  the  monajiic  inftitu- 
tion from  Egypt  into  Italy  3  in  the  year  340,  and  was  the  firft 
who  built  a  monalicrv  at  Rome.  See  Mab  illon  ius,  Prof, 
ad  Ada  Sanclorum  Ord.  Betted,  torn.  i.  p.  9.  But  the  learned 
Lewis  Ant.  Muratori  combats  this  opinion,  and  pretends 
that  the  firft  menaftery  known  in  Europe,  was  erected  at 
Milan,  Autiq.  Italicar.  medii  rf-vi,  torn.  v.  p.  364. — Just. 
Fontaninus,  inhis Ht/loria Litter.  Aquileienf.  p.  155.  affirms, 
that  the  firft  fociety  of  monks  was  formed  at  Aquileia.  None 
of  thefe  writers  produce  unexceptionable  evidence  for  their 
opinions.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  Ballerini  (Dif- 
iert.W.  ad  Zenonem  Veronenfem,  p.  115.)  the  firft  convent  of 
nuns  was  erecled  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  at  Verona* 
by  Zeno,  biftiop  of  that  city. 

two 
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two  thoufand  monks  \r\  From  hence,  the  mo-  cent* 
naftic  difcipline  extended,  gradually,  its  progrefs  Part'  ir% 
through   the     other    provinces    and  countries'  of  ■ 

Europe. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  obferve,  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  point  of  aufterity  between 
the  weftern  and  oriental  monks  j  the  former  of 
whom  could  never  be  brought  to  bear  the  fevere 
rules  to  which  the  latter  voluntarily  fubmitted. 
And,  indeed,  the  reafon  of  this  difference  may 
be  partly  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  refpective 
climates  in  which  they  dwelt.  The  European 
countries  abound  not  fo  much  with  delirious 
fanatics,  and  with  perfons  of  a  morofe  and  auftere 
complexion,  as  thofe  arid  regions  that  lie  towards 
the  burning  eaft  5  nor  are  our  bodies  capable  of 
fupporting  that  rigorous  and  abftemious  method 
of  living,  which  is  familiar  and  eafy  to  thofe  who 
are  placed  under  a  glowing  firmament,  and 
breathe  in  a  fultry  and  fcorching  atmofphere. 
It  was,  therefore,  rather  the  name  only  than  the 
thing  itfelf,  which  was  tranfported  into  the 
European   countries  [j],   though  this  name  was, 

indeed, 

\r\  See  Sulpit.  Sever.  De  vita  Martini,  cap.  x.  p.  17. 
edit.  Veron.  where  the  method  of  living,  uied  by  the  Mar- 
tinian  monks,  is  accurately  defcribed.  See  alfo  Hi/hire  Lit- 
teraire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  part  II.  p.  42. 

[s]  This  difference  between  the  difcipline  of  the  eaftern  and 
Weftern  monks,  and  the  caufe  of  it,  have  been  ingeniouily 
remarked  by  Sulpitius  Sever  us,  Dial.  i.  De  vita  Martini, 
p.  65.  edit.  Veron <  where  one  of  the  interlocutors,  in  the 
dialogue,  having  mentioned  the  abftemious  and  wretched  diet 
of  the  Egyptian  monks,  adds  what  follows:  "  Placetne  tibi 
'«  prandium,  fafciculus  herbarum  et  panis  dimidius  viris 
"  quinque;"  To  this  queftion  the  Gaul  anfwers,  "  Facis 
"  tuo  more,  qui  nullam  occafionem  omittis,  quin  nos  (i.  e. 
'*  the  Gallic  monks)  edacitatis  fatiges.  Sed  facis  inhumane, 
"  qui  nos  Gallos  homines  cogis  exemplo  Angelorum  vivere — 
"  Sed  contentus  fit  hoc  prandio  Cyrenenfis  ille,  cui  vel  ne- 
"  ceffitas  vel  natura  eft  efurire  :  nos,  quod  tiki  faepe  teftatus 
«'  futn,  Galiifumus.*3  The  fame  fpeaker,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned 
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cent,  indeed,  accompanied  with  a  certain  refemblance 
Part  ii.  or  diftant  imitation  of  the  monadic  life  inftituted 
by  Antony  and  others  in  the  eaft. 

XV.  The  monadic  order,  of  which  we  have 
been  taking  a  general  view,  was  diftributed  into 
feveral  claries.  It  was  fir  ft  divided  into  two 
diftin'ft  orders,  of  which  the  one  received  the  de- 
nomination of  Coenobites,  the  other  that  of  Ere- 
mites.    The     former    lived    together  in    a  fixed 

o 

habitation,  and  made  up  one  large  community 
under  a  chief,  whom  they  called  father >  or  abbot , 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing  in  the  Egyptian 
language.  The  latter  drew  out  a  wretched  life  in 
perfect  folitude,  and  were  fcattered  here  and  there 
in  caves,  in  defarts,  in  the  hollow  of  rocks,  ihel- 
tered  from  the  wild  beads  only  by  the  cover  of  a 
miferable  cottage,  in  which  each  one  lived  fequef- 
tered  from  the  red  of  his  fpecies. 

The  Anachorites  were  yet  more  excefTive  in 
the  auderity  of  their  manner  of  living  than  the 
Eremites.  They  frequented  the  wilded  defarts 
without  either  tents  or  cottages;  nourifhed  them- 
felvcs  with  the  roots  and  herbs  which  grew  fpon- 
taneoufly  out  of  the  uncultivated  ground;  wan- 
dered about  without  having  any  fixed  abode,  and 
repofing  wherever  the  approach  of  night  hap- 
pened to  find  them  ;  and  all  this,  that  they  might 
avoid  the  view  and  the  fociety  of  mortals  [/]. 

ticned  dialogue,  ch.  viii.  p.  69,  70.  reproaches  Jerome 
with  having  accufed  the  monks  of  gluttony  ;  and  proceeds 
thus ;  "  Sentio  de  oriemalibns  ilium  potius  Monachis,  quam 
tl  de  occidontalibus  dil'putafle.  Nam  edacitas  in  Grascis  et 
"  Orientalibus  gula  eft,  in  gallis  natura."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that,  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the 
monadic  order  into  Europe,  the  weftern  differed  greatly  from 
the  eallern  monks  in  their  manners  and  dilcipline,  and  were, 
in  confequence  of  this,  accuied  by  the  latter  of  voracioufn efs 
and  gluttony. 

[/]   See  Sulpit.  Sever.  Dial.  i.  Dc  nuiia  Martini,  cap.  x. 
p.  80.  edit.  Vexon, 
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The  laft  order  of  monks  that  come  now  under  cent. 

jv. 

Part  II. 


consideration    were    thofe   wandering  fanatics,     or 


rather  impoftors,  whom  the  Egyptians  called 
Sarabaites,  who,  inflead  of  procuring  a  fubfift-  Sarabaites, 
ence  by  honed  induftry,  travelled  through  various 
cities  and  provinces,  and  gained  a  maintenance 
by  fictitious  miracles,  by  felling  relieks  to  the 
multitude,  and  other  frauds  of  a  like  nature. 

Many  of  the  Coenobites  were  chargeable  with 
vicious  and  fcandalous  practices.  This  order, 
however,  was  not  Co  univerfaliy  corrupt  as  that 
of  the  Sarabaites,  who  were,  for  the  moil  part, 
profligates  of  the  moll  abandoned  kind.  As  to 
the  Eremites,  they  feem  to  have  deferved  no 
other  reproach  than  that  of  a  delirious  and  extra- 
vagant fanaticifm  [«].  All  thefe  different  orders 
were  hitherto  compoled  of  the  laity y  and  were 
fubject  to  the  iurifdiclion  and  the  infpection  of 
the  bifhops.  But  many  of  them  were  now 
adopted  among  the  clergy,  and  that  even  by  the 
command  of  the  emperors.  Nay,  the  fame  of 
monastic  piety  and  fanctity  became  fo  univerlal, 
that  bifhops  were  frequently  chofen  out  of  that 
fanatical  order  [w~\. 

XVI.  If  the  enthufiaftic  frenzy  of  the    monks  Two  mo* 
exaggerated,  in   a    manner  pernicious  to  the   in-  ^'^ 
tereits   of  morality,,  the  difcipline  that  is  obliga-  doptfdia 
tory  upon  Chriftians,    the  interefts  of  virtue  and 
true  religion   fuffered  yet  more  grievoufly  by  two 
monflrous  errors  which    were    aimoft   univerfaliy 

[u]  Whoever  is  de/irous  of  a  fuller  account  of  the  vices  of 
the  monks  in  this  century,  may  confult  the  above-mentioned 
dialogue  of  Sulp.  Sever,  cap.  viii.  p.  60,  70.  cap.  Xxi. 
p.  88.  where  he  particularly  chaftifes  the  arrogance  and  am- 
bition of  thofe  of  them,  who  afpired  to  clerical  honours.  See 
aifo  Dial.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  112.  Dial.  ii.  cap.  xv.  p.  \\\, 
145.  Confult  at.  Apollcmi  et  Zachaiy  published  by  Dachl- 
rius  Spicikg.  torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  35. 

\fw\   See  j.  Godofred.^  codicem   1  %mtnt  torn,  vi. 

part  I.  p.  76.  106.  edit.  Ritterians. 
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cent,  adopted  in  this  century,  and  became  a  fource  of 
Part  11.  innumerable  calamities  and  mifchiefs  in  the  fuc- 
—  ceeding   ages.       The    firft  of  thefe  maxims  was, 
that  it  was  an  acl  of  virtue,  to  deceive  and  lye,  when 
by  that  means  the  interefts  of  the  church  might  be 
promoted;  and  the  fecond  equally  horrible,  though 
in  another  point  of  view,  was>  that  errors  in  re- 
ligion, when  maintained  and  adhered  to  after  proper 
admonition,  were  puni/hable  with  civil  penalties  and 
corporal  tortures.     The  former  of  thefe  erroneous 
maxims  was  now  of  a  long  ftanding;  it  had  been 
adopted  for  fome  ages  pad,  and  had  produced  an 
incredible  number  of  ridiculous   fables,   fictitious 
prodigies,    and  pious    frauds,  to  the  unfpeakable 
detriment   of  that  glorious    caufe  in  which  they 
were  employed.      And    it  mud  be   frankly  con- 
fefled,  that  the  greateft  men,    and  moft  eminent 
faints  of  this  century,  were  more  or  lefs   tainted 
with  the  infection    of  this    corrupt  principle,    as 
will  appear  evidently  to  fuch  as  look  with  an  at- 
tentive eye  into  their  writings  and  their   actions. 
We    would    willingly    except    from    this    charge, 
Ambrose,    and  Hilary,  Augustin,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  Jerome  ;    but  truth,    which  is 
more    refpectable    than    thefe    venerable    fathers, 
obliges  us  to  involve    them    in  the  general    ac- 
cufation.       We  may  add  alio,    that  it  was,  pro- 
bably,   the  contagion    of  this  pernicious  maxim., 
that    engaged    Sulpitius    Severus,     who   is  far 
from  being,  in  the  general,  a  puerile  or  credulous 
hiftcrian,    to  attribute    fo  many    miracles  to   St. 
Martin.      The  other    maxim,    relating    to  the 
juftice    and  expediency    of  punifhing  error,    was 
introduced  with   thofe  ferene  and  peaceful  times 
which  the  accefiion  of  Constantine  to  the  im- 
perial throne  procured    to    the    church.      It  was 
from  that    period  approved    by    many,    enforced 
by  fcveral  examples  during   the  contefts  that  arofe 
with  the  Prifcillianifts  and  Donatifts,    confirmed 

and 
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and  eflablifhed  by  the  authority    of   Augustin,  cent.- 

IV. 
Past    II. 


and  thus  tranfmitted  to  the  following  ages. 


XVII.  When  we  call  an  eye  towards  the  lives 


and  morals  of  Chriflians  at  this  time,  we  find,  ^enJ^ai3 
as  formerly,  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  ;  fome  ofchrifti* 
eminent  for  their  piety,  others  infamous  for  their  ans* 
crimes.  The  number,  however,  of  immoral 
and  unworthy  Chriflians  began  fo  to  increafe, 
that  the  examples  of  real  piety  and  virtue  became 
extremely  rare.  When  the  terrors  of  perfecution 
were  totally  difpelled ;  when  the  church,  fecured 
from  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  enjoyed  the 
fweets  of  profperity  and  peace ;  when  the  mofl  of 
the  bifhops  exhibited  to  their  flock  the  contagious 
examples  of  arrogance,  luxury,  effeminacy,  ani- 
mofity,  and  flrife,  with  other  vices  too  numerous 
to  mention ;  when  the  inferior  rulers  and  doctors 
of  the  church  fell  into  a  flothful  and  opprobrious 
negligence  of  the  duties  of  their  refpeclive  fla- 
tions,  and  employed  in  vain  wranglings  and  idle 
difputes,  that  zeal  and  attention  that  were  due 
to  the  culture  of  piety  and  to  the  inflruclion  of 
their  people,  and  when  (to  complete  the  enor- 
mity of  this  horrid  detail)  multitudes  were  drawn 
into  the  profeffion  of  Chriflianity,  not  by  the 
power  of  conviction  and  argument,  but  by  the 
profpect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punifhment ;  then 
it  was,  indeed,  no  wonder  that  the  church  was 
contaminated  with  fhoals  of  profligate  Chriflians, 
and  that  the  virtuous  few  were,  in  a  manner, 
oppreffed  and  overwhelmed  with  the  fuperior 
numbers  of  the  wicked  and  licentious.  It  is 
true,  that  the  fame  rigorous  penitence,  which 
had  taken  place  before  Constantine  the  Great, 
continued  now  in  full  force  againfl  flagrant  tranf- 
greflbrs  j  but  wiien  the  reign  of  corruption  be- 
comes univerfal,  the  vigour  of  the  laws  yields  to 
its  fway,  and  a  weak  execution  defeats  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  mofl  falutary  difcipline.     Such    was 

now 
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cent,  now   unhappily    the    cafe :     the    age  was  finking 
Pap  t  ii.  daily  fr°m  one  period  of  corruption  to  another; 

. —   the  great  and  the  powerful  finned  with  impunity  ; 

and  the  obfcure  and  the  indigent  felt  alone  the 
feverity  of  the  laws. 
TheMeie-  XVIII.  Religious  controverfies  among  Chrifb- 
verfyl0ntr0"  *ans  were  frequent  in  this  century;  and,  as  it 
often  happens  in  the  courfe  of  civil  affairs,  exter- 
nal peace  gave  occafion  and  leifure  for  the  fo- 
menting inteftine  troubles  and  diuenfions.  We 
fha.ll  mention  fome  of  the  principal  of  thefe  con- 
troverfies, which  produced  violent  and  obftinate 
fchifms,  not  fo  much,  indeed,  by  their  natural 
tendency,  as  by  incidental  occurrences. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  about  the 
year  306,  arofe  the  famous  Meletian  controverfy, 
lb  called  from  its  author,  and  which,  for  a  long 
time,  divided  the  church.  Peter,  bifhop  of 
Alexandria,  had  depofed,  from  the  epifcopal  office, 
Meletiuij,  bifhop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Upper 
Egypt,  The  reafons  that  occasioned  this  violent 
acl  of  authority  have  not  been  fufliciently  ex- 
pofed. 

The  partifans  of  Peter  allege,  that  Melb- 
tius  had  facrificed  to  the  gods,  and  charge  him 
alfo  with  various  crimes  [x~\  5  while  others  affirm, 
that  his  only  failing  was  an  exceffive  feverity 
againft  the  lapfed  [_y].  Be  that  as  it  will,  Me- 
letius  treated  the  ientence  of  Peter  with  the 
utmofl  contempt,  and  did  not  only  continue  to  . 
perform  .all  the  duties  of  the  epifcopal  function, 
but  even  aiTumed  the  right  of  confecrating  pref- 
byters  ;  a  privilege  which,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt, 
belonged  only   to  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria.     The 

[x~\   Ath  an  asius,  Apologia  f:cunda,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  777. 

[y]  Epiphanius,  liarrf,  Lxviii.  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  716; 
fee  alio  Dion.  Petavius,  Not.  in  Epipbanium,  torn.  ii. 
y>.  274.  Sam.  Basnagii  Exer.citat.  dc  rebus  facris  contra 
Barcniurn. 

venerable 
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venerable    gravity  and    eloquence   of  Meletius  cent. 
drew  many  to  his  party,    and,    among  others,    a  pART"  n. 

confiderable    number   of  monks    adhered    to   his 

caufe.  The  council  of  Nice  made  feveral  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  heal  this  breach:  the  Mele- 
tians,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  chief  aim  was  to 
oppofe  the  authority  of  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria , 
joined  themfelves  to  the  Arians,  who  were  his 
irreconcileable  enemies.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
a  difpute,  which  had,  for  its  firft  object,  the 
authority  and  jurifdiction  of  the  bifhop  of  Alex- 
andria, degenerated,  gradually,  into  a  religious 
controverfy.  The  Meletian  party  was  yet  fub- 
fifling  in  the  fifth  century  [2]. 

XIX.  Some  time  after  this,  a  certain  perfon,  TheEufta. 
named  Jclustathius,  was  the  occahon  or  great  ble$. 
diforders  and  divifions  in  Armenia,  Pontus,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries;  and  was  condemned 
and  excommunicated,  in  confequence  thereof,  by 
the  council  of  Gangra,  which  was  held  not  long 
after  that  of  Nice,  Whether  this  was  the  fame 
Eustathius,  who  was  bifnop  of  Sebaftia,  in 
Armenia,  and  the  chief  of  the  Semi-arians  ;  or 
whether  the  ancient  hiftorians  have  confounded 
together  two  different  perfons  of  the  fame  name, 
is  a  matter  extremely  difficult  to  determine  \a\ 
However  that  be,  the  leader  of  the  Euftatbian 
fedt  does  not  feem  fo  much  chargeable  with  a 
corruption  of  any  religious  doctrine,  as  with 
having  fet  up  a  fanatical  form  of  fandlity  5  an 
extravagant  iyftem  of  practical  difcipline,  de- 
ftrudlive  of  the  order  and  happinefs  of  fociety. 
For  he  prohibited  marriage,  the  ufe  of  wine  and 
fiefh,  feafls  of  charity,  and  other   things   of  that 

[z]  Socrates,  HiJ}.  Ecclef.  lib.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  14.  Theo- 
doret.  Hi/}.  Ecclef.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  548. 

[a]  See  Sam,  Basnao.  AnnaL  Petit.  Ecclef.  torn,  ii, 
p.   840. 
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cent,  nature.      He    prefcribed    immediate    divorce    to 
Part  ii.  thofe  who  were  joined  in  wedlock,  and  is   faid  to 

. have  granted  to  children   and  fervants  the  liberty 

of  violating  the  commands  of  their  parents  and 
matters  upon  pretexts  of  a  religious  nature  [£]. 
Lnciferiin  XX.  Luctfer,  bifhop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia, 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  prudence,  the  aufterity 
of  his  character,  and  the  fteadinefs  of  his  refo- 
lution  and  courage,  was  banifhed  by  the  emperor 
Constantius,  for  having  defended  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  concerning  the  three  perfons  in  the 
Godhead.  He  broke  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
communion  with  Eusebius,  bifhop  of  Verceil, 
in  the  year  363,  becaufe  the  latter  had  confecrated 
Paulinus  bifhop  of  /hitioch ;  and  he  afterwards 
feparated  himfelf  from  the  whole  church,  on  ac- 
count of  the  act  of-  abfolution  it  had  pafled  in 
favour  of  thofe,  who,  under  Constantius,  had 
deferted  to  the  Arians  \c\.  It  is,  at  lead,  cer- 
tain, that  the  fmall  tribe  that  followed  this  pre- 
late, under  the  title  of  Luciferians,  avoided 
fcrupuloufly  and  obftinately  all  commerce  and 
fellowfhip  both  with  thofe  biihops  who  had  de- 
clared themfelves  in  favour  of  the  Arians,  and 
with  thofe  alio  who  confented  to  an  abfolution 
for  fuch  as  returned  from  this  defertion,  and  ac- 
knowledged their  error  •,  and  thus  of  confequence 
they  difTolved  the  bonds  of  their  communion  with 
the  church  in   general  \_d\     The  Luciferians   are 

[£]  Socrates,  Hift.  Eechf.  lib.  i.  cap.  xliii.  p.  156. 
Sozowenus,  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  520.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  xxiv.  p.  5S1.  Epiphan.  Hstref.  lxvi.  p.  910.  Phi- 
losturgius,  Hiji.  Ecclef  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  53.  59. 
Wolfg.  Gun  dl  inc.  Not.  ad  Concilium  Ga?igrsnfe,  p.  9. 

[<■]  Rufin.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  i.  cap.  30.  p.  174.  So- 
crates, Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  p.  181,  Sec  See  alfo 
Tillemont,  Memoir es  pour  jer-vir  a  VHiftoire  de  PEglife, 
torn.  vii.  p.  521.  edit.  Paris. 

[d]  See  in  the  works  of  Sirmond,  torn.  ii.  p.  229,  &c. 
A  book  of  prayers,  addreffed  toTHEODOsius  by  Marcelli- 
nus  and  Faustinus,  who  were  Luciferians. 

alfo 
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alfo    faid  to  have   entertained    erroneous    notions  cent. 

IV. 
ART     II. 


concerning    the    human    foul,     whofe    generation  P 


they  confidered  as  of  a  carnal  nature,  and  main- 
tained chat  it  was  trans fufed  from  the  parents  into 
the  children  \_e~\. 

XXI.  About  this  time  TErius,  a  prefbyter,  w*  &™* 
monk,  and  Semi-arian,  erected  a  new  feci,  and  (  rovcry# 
excited  diviiions  throughout  Armenia,  Pontus,  and 
Cappadocia,  by  propagating  opinions  different 
from  thofe  that  were  commonly  received.  One 
of  his  principal  tenets  was,  that  bifhops  were  not 
diftinguifhed  from  prefbyters  by  any  divine  right; 
but  that,  according  to  the  inftitution  of  the  New 
Teftament,  their  offices  and  authority  were  abfo- 
lutely  the  fame.  How  far  /Erius  purfued  this 
opinion,  through  its  natural  confequences,  is  not 
certainly  known  ;  but  we  know,  with  the  utmoft 
certainty,  that  it  was  highly  agreeable  to  many 
good  Chriftians,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  tyranny  and  arrogance  of  the  bifhops  of  this 
century. 

There  were  other  things  in  which  ./Erius  dif- 
fered  from  the  common  notions  of  the  time :  he 
condemned  prayers  for  the  dead,  ftated  fafts,  the 
celebration  of  Eafter,  and  other  rites  of  that  na- 
ture, in  which  the  multitude  erroneoufly  imagine 
that  the  life  and  foul  of  religion  confifts  [/]. 
His  great  purpofe  feems  to  have  been  that  of 
reducing  Chriflianiry  to  its  primitive  frmplicity  : 
a  purpofe,  indeed,  laudable  and  noble  when  con- 
fidered in  itfelf;  though  the  principles  from 
whence  it  fprings,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
executed,  are  generally,  in  many  refpecls,  worthy 


[e]  Augustin.  De  bceref*  cap.  Ixxxi.  with  the  obfervations 
of  Lamb.  Danm^us,  p.  346. 

[/]  £ p  1  p h a n  1  u s,  Hare/,  lxxv.  p .  905 .  AuoustiK.  De 
bare/,  cap.  liii. 
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c  e  n  t.  of  cenfure,  and  may  have  been  fo  in  the   cafe  of 

ParV;  11.  this  reformer  [g], 

XXII.  The  progrefs  of  fuperftition  in  this  cen- 

jovim«n.  tury>  ancj  the  erroneous  notions  that  prevailed 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  religion,  excited 
the  zeal  and  the  efforts  of  many  to  (tern  the  tor- 
rent. But  their  labours  only  expofed  them  to 
infamy  and  reproach.  The  moil  eminent  of  thefe 
worthy  oppofers  of  the  reigning  fu perditions  was 
Jovinian,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  towards  the 
conclufion  of  this  century,  taught  nrft  at  Rome, 
and  afterwards  at  Milan,  that  all  thole  who  kept 
the  vows  they  made  to  Christ  at  their  baptifm, 
and  lived  according  to  thofe  rules  of  piety  and 
virtue  laid  down  in  the  gofpel,  had  an  equal  title 

^  \z\  The  defire  of  reducing  religious  worfhjp  to  the 
greater!  polnble  fimplicity,  however  rational  it  may  appear  in 
itfelf,  and  abilractedly  eonlidered,  will  be  confiderably  mo- 
derated in  fuch  as  beftow  a  moment's  attention  upon  the  im- 
perfection and  infirmities  of  human  nature  in  its  prefent  Rate. 
Mankind,  generally  fpeaking,  have  too  little  elevation  of 
mind  to  be  much  afrecled  with  thofe  forms  and  methods  of 
worfhip,  in  which  there  is  nothing  finking  to  the  outward 
fenfes.  The  great  difficulty  here  lies  in  determining  the 
Jennhs,  which  it  is  prudent  to  go  in  the  accommodation  of 
religious  ceremonies  to  human  infirmity  ;  and  the  grand 
point,  is  to  fix  a  medium,  in  which  a  due  regard  may  be 
ihewn  to  the  fenfes  and  imagination,  without  violating  the 
di&ates  of  right  reafon,  or  tarnilhing  the  purity  of  true  reli- 
gion. It  has  been  faid,  that  the  Romifh  church  has  gone  too 
far  in  its  condefcenfion  to  the  infirmities  of  mankind.  And 
this  is  what  the  ablefl  defenders  of  its  motley  worfhip  have 
alleged  in  its  behalf.  But  this  obfervation  is  not  jutt  :  the 
church  of  Rome  has  not  fo  much  accommodated  itfelf  to  human 
nmaknefs,  as  it  has  abufed  that  weaknefs,  by  taking  occafion 
from  it  to  eftablifh  an  endlefs  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies, 
deftructive  of  true  religion,  and  only  adapted  to  promote  the 
riches  and  defpotifm  of  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  multitude 
Hill  hoodwinked  in  their  ignorance  and  fuperftition.  How 
far  a  juft  antipathy  to  the  church  puppet-mows  of  the  Papifts 
has  unjultly  driven  fome  Proteftant  churches  into  the  oppofite 
extreme,  is  a.  matter  that  I  mail  not  now  examine,  though  ic 
certainly  deferves  a  ferious  consideration. 

CO 
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to    the    rewards    of   futurity ;    and   that,    confe-  cent. 
quently,  thofe  who  paiTed  their  days  in  unfociable  pAJRT'  n. 

celibacy,    and    fevere  mortifications   and   fadings,  

were  in  no  refpect  more  acceptable  in  the  eye  of 
God,  than  thofe  who  lived  virtuoufiy  in  the  bonds 
of  marriage,  and  nourifhed  their  bodies  with  mo- 
deration and  temperance.  Thefe  judicious  opi- 
nions, which  many  began  to  adopt,  were  firft 
condemned  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  after- 
wards, by  Ambrose,  in  a  council  held  at  Milan 
in  the  year  390  [&].  The  emperor  Honorius 
feconded  the  authoritative  proceedings  of  the 
bifhops  by  the  violence  of  the  fecular  arm,  an- 
fwered  the  judicious  reafonings  of  Jovinian  by 
the  terror  of  coercive  and  penal  laws,  and  banifhed 
this  pretended  heretic  to  the  iiland  Boa.  Jovi- 
nian publifhed  his  opinions  in  a  book,  againft 
which  Jerome,  in  the  following  century,  wrote  a 
mod  bitter  and  abuiive  treatife,  which  is  ftill  ex- 
tant [/]. 

XXIII.  Among  all  the  religious  controverfies  ccntrorer- 
that    divided    the    church,    the    mod   celebrated,  toOiigen. 
both    for    their    importance    and    their    duration, 
were  thofe  relating  to  Origen  and  his  doclrine. 

This  illuftrious  man,  though  he  had  been,  for 
a  long  time,  charged  with  many  errors,  was 
heid,  by  the  mod:  part  of  Chriftians,  in  the  higheft 
veneration,  and  his  name  was  fo  facred  as  to  give 
weight  to  the  caufe  in  which  it  appeared.  The 
Arians,  who  were  fagacious  in  fearching  for  fuc- 
cours  on  all  fides  to  maintain  their  feci,  affirmed, 
that  Origen  had  adopted  their  opinions.  In  this 
they  were  believed  by  fome,  who  confequently  in- 
cluded this  great  man  in  the  hatred  they  enter- 
tained againft  the  feci  of  the  Arians.     But  feveral 

[b]  Hieronymus  in  Jo*-vinianumy  torn.  ii.  opp.    Aucus* 
tin.  De  bderef.  cap.  lxxxii.     Ambros.  Epift.  vi.  &c. 
[i]   Codex  ThcodoJianiiSf  torn.  iii.  p.  2iS*  torn.  vi.  p.  193. 

C  c  3  writers 
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cent,  writers  of  the  firft  learning  and  note  oppofed  this 
p  a  r  t  ir.  report,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  honour 

of  their  matter  from   thefe   injurious  infinuations. 

The  mod  eminent  of  thefe  was  Eusebius,  bifhop 
of  C<efarea>  as  appears  by  his  learned  work,  inti- 
tled,  An  Apology  for  Origen.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  thefe  clamours  raifed  againft  the  me- 
mory and  reputation  of  a  man,  whom  the  whole 
Chriftian  world  beheld  with  refpect,  would  have 
been  foon  hufhed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rife  of 
new  commotions,  which  proceeded  from  another 
fource,  and  of  which  we  fhall  treat  in  the  follow- 
ing feclion. 
*J£$°*  XXIV.  The  monks  in  general,  and  the  Egyp- 
thefc  con-  tians  monks  in  particular,  were  enthufiaftically 
trovuhes.  devoted  to  Origen,  and  fpared  no  labour  to  pro- 
pagate his  opinions  in  all  places.  Their  zeal, 
however,  met  with  oppofition,  nor  could  they 
perfuade  all  Chriftians  of  the  truth  and  foundnefs 
of  the  notions  invented  or  adopted  by  that  emi- 
nent writer.  Hence  aroie  a  controverfy  concern- 
ing the  reafons  and  foundations  of  Origenifm, 
which  was  at  firft  managed  in  a  private  manner, 
but,  afterwards,  by  degrees,  broke  out  into  an 
open  flame.  Among  the  numerous  partifans  of 
Origen  was  John,  bifhop  of  Jerujalem,  which 
furnifhed  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  with  a  pretext 
to  caft  an  odium  upon  this  prelate,  againft  whom 
they  had  been  previoufly  exafperated  on  other  ac- 
counts. But  the  ingenious  bifhop  conducted 
matters  with  fuch  admirable  dexterity,  that,  in 
defending  himfelf,  he  vindicated,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  reputation  of  Origen,  and  drew  to  his 
party  the  whole  monaftic  body  ;  and  alfo  a  pro- 
digious number  of  thole  who  were  fpecTators  of 
this  interefting  combat.  This  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vehement  contefts  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  Origen,  that  were  carried  on  both  in 
fjie  eaftem  and  weflern  provinces.    Thefe  contefts 

were 
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were  particularly  fomented   in   the  weft  by  Run-  cent, 
nus,  a  prefbyter  of  Aquii Jei :a,  who  tranflated   into  PairV^  u 

Latin  feveral  books  of  Origen,  and   infinuated,   

with  fufficient  plainnefs,  that  he  acquiefced  in  the 
fentiments  they  contained  [£],  which  drew  upon 
him  the  implacable  rage  of  the  learned  and  cho- 
leric Jerome.  But  thefe  commotions  feemed  to 
ceafe  in  the  weft  after  the  death  of  Rufinus,  and 
the  efforts  which  men  of  the  firft  order  made  to 
check,  both  by  their  authority  and  by  their  writ- 
ings, the  progrefs  of  Origenifm  in  thofe  parts. 

XXV.   The   troubles  which  the   writings   and  Controvert 
doctrines  of  Origen    excited    in    the    eaft    were  concerning 
more  grievous  and  lading.     Theophilus,  bifhop  the  •*■»■■ 
of  Alexandria,  irritated,  for  feveral  reafons,  againft  °     "8CR' 
the  Nitrian  monks,  repreiented   them   as  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  Origenifm,  and  ordered  them 
to  give  up  and  abandon    all   the   productions    of 
Origen.     The  monks   refufed  obedience  to  this 
command,  and   alleged   in  their  defence  two  con- 
fiderations ;    the   one,     that    the    parTages   in   the 
writings   of  this    holy  and  venerable  man,  which 
feemed   to  fwerve  from  the  truth,  were  infer  ted  in 
them   by    ill-defigning    heretics ;    and    the  others 
that  a  few  things  worthy  of  cenfure  were  not  fuf- 
ficient   to  juftify   the    condemnation    of  the  reft. 
Matters  were  but  more  exafperated  by  this  refufal 
of  fubmiflion   to  the   order  of  Theophilus;  for 
this  violent  prelate  called  a  council,  at  Alexandria, 
in  the  year  399,  in  which,  having  condemned  the 
followers  of  Origen,  he  fent  a  band  of  foldiers  to 
drive  the  monks  from  their  refidence  on  mount 
Nitria.     The  poor  monks,  fcattered  abroad  thus 
by  an  armed  force,  fled  firft  to  Jerufalem,  from 
whence  they  retired  afterwards  to  Scythopolis  ;  and, 
finding  that  they  could  live  here  in  fecurity  and 

[i]   See  J  u s  t  .  Fo  n t  a  n  1  n  u  s ,  Hifimt  Liticrar.  Apuikieiif:, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  p.  177,  &c« 

C  c  4  peace, 
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cent,  peace,  determined,  at  length,  to  fet  fail  for  Con-* 
PaVt  ii.  ftwttnofle}  and  there  plead  their  caufe  in  prefence 
« of  the  emperor  [/].     The  iffue  of  thefe  proceed- 
ings  comes    under   the   hiftory  of   the   following 
century. 

It  is,  however,  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  that 
we  mud  not  reduce  to  the  fame  clafs  all  thofe 
who  are  called  Origenifts  in  the  records  of  this 
century.  For  this  ambiguous  title  is  applied  to 
peribns  who  differed  widely  in  their  religious  na- 
tions, Sometimes  it  merely  fignifies  fuch  friends 
.ofORiGEN,  as  acknowledged  his  writings  to  have 
been  adulterated  in  many  places,  and  who  were 
far  from  patronizing  the  errors  of  which  he  was 
accufed ;  in  other  places,  this  title  is  attributed 
to  thofe  who  confefs  Origen  to  be  the  author  of 
the  doctrines  which  are  imputed  to  him,  and  who 
refolutely  fupport  and  defend  his  opinions  -y  of 
which  latter  there  was  a  confiderable  number 
among  the  monadic  orders. 


C  II  A  P.     IV. 

Concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  njed  in  the  church 
during  this  century, 

Anwjtiiudt  Jm  XX/HILE    the    Roman  emperors  were  flu- 
niesi.uro-  dious  to  promote  tne  honour  of  Chnit- 

duced.  ianitv,  by  the  aufpicious  protection  they  afforded 
to  the  church,  and  their  mod  zealous  efforts  to 
advance  its  interests,  the  inconfiderate  and  ill- 
directed  piety  of  the  bifhops  cad  a  cloud  over  the 
beauty   and  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel,  by  the  pro- 

[/]    See  Peter.  .Daniel  Huet,  Origeniamrum,   lib.  ii. 
.    p.   196.      Louis   Doucin,    Hijioire  de   Qrigenifmea 
livr,  iii.  p.  95.     Hie r.  a  Prato,  D{//".  vi.  in  Sulpitium  Seve- 
rn*, dt  Monccbh   ob   Origenis  ?:o)::cn  ex  Nitryi  tetfifite  'JEgypb 
,  d.  ;.-?;.    Veron.  r.M;  folio. 

QI210US 
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disious   number  of  rites   and    ceremonies    which  cent. 
they  had  invented  to  embellish  it.     And  here  we  Part*  jj# 

may   apply    that  well-known    faying  of  Aug  us-  » 

tin  \rn\y  that  the  yoke  under  which  the  Jews  for- 
merly groaned,  was  more  tolerable  than  that  impcfed 
upon  many  Chriftians  in  his  time.  The  rites  and  in- 
ftkutions,  by  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
other  nations,  had  formerly  terrified  their  reli- 
gious veneration  for  fictitious  deities,  were  now 
adopted,  with  fome  flight  alterations,  by  Chrift- 
ian  bifhops,  and  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
true  God.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  rea- 
fons  alleged  for  this  imitation,  fo  proper  to  dif- 
guft  all  who  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  native  beauty 
of  genuine  Chriftianity.  Thefe  fervent  heralds  of 
the  gofpel,  whofe  zeal  outrun  their  candour  and 
ingenuity,  imagined  that  the  nations  would  re- 
ceive Chriftianity  with  more  facility,  when  they 
law  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  were 
accuftomed,  adopted  in  the  church,  and  the 
fame  worfhip  paid  to  Christ  and  his  martyrs, 
which  they  had  formerly  offered  to  their  idol 
deities.  Hence  it  happened,  that,  in  thefe  times, 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  differed 
very  littie,  in  its  external  appearance,  from  that 
of  the  Chriftians.  They  had  both  a  moft  pompous 
and  fplendid  ritual.  Gorgeous  robes,  mitres, 
tiaras,    wax- tapers,    crofters  [«],    proceflions  [<?], 

[;;;]  Augustus.  Epiji.  cxix.  ad  J  armarium,  according  to 
the  ancient  divifion. 

(£^  \fi\  The  Lituus,  which,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
was  the  chief  enfign  of  the  augurs,  and  which  derived  its  name 
from  its  refemblance  of  the  military  trumpet,  became  a  mark 
of  epifcopal  dignity.     We  call  it  the  crofier,  or  bifhop's  flail. 

{£?*  [o]  The  word  /applications,  which  I  have  rendered  by 
that  of  proceflionS)  fignified,  among  the  Pagans,  thofe  folemn 
and  public  ads  of  gratitude  for  national  bleifings,  or  d,  seda- 
tion of  national  calamities,  which  were  exprelTed  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  by  a  religious  approach  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  were  open  for  all 
without  diilin&ion,     See  Cic.  Catil.  iii.  6.  Liv.  x.  z%. 

3  luitrations, 
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cent,  luftrations,    images,    gold  and    filver  vafes,    and 
pA^'JLmany    fuch    circumftances    of   pageantry,    were 

—  equally  to  be  feen  in  the  heathen  temples  and  the 

Chriftian.  churches. 
Magnificent      II.  No  fooner  had  Constantine  the  Great 
churches      abolifhed  the  fuperftitions  of  his  anceftors,    than 
magnificent    churches    were   every  where  erected 
for  the    Chriftians,    which    were    richly    adorned 
with  pictures  and  images,  and  bore  a  flriking  re- 
femblance  of  the  Pagan  temples,    both   in   their 
outward  and  inward  form  \_p~\.     Of  thefe  churches 
fome  were  built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and 
were  frequented  only  at  dated  times ;  while  others 
were    fet    apart    for    the    ordinary    affemblies    of 
Chriftians  in  divine  worfhip.     The  former  were 
called  Martyria,  from  the  places  where  they  were 
erected;  and  the  latter  Tituli  [<?].     Both  of  them 
were  confecrated  with  great  pomp,  and  with  cer- 
tain rites  borrowed,  moftly,  from  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  Roman  pontifs. 
Origin  of         But  our  wonder  will  not  ceafe  here;  it' will  ra- 
the r.ghtof  t^e    be  augmented  when  we  learn,  that,  at  this 

patronage.         .  &  »  » 

time,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  ellential   part  or 
religion  to  have,    in  every  country,    a  multitude 

[/]  See  Ezek.  Spanheim,  Prcwves  fur  les  Cefars  de  Julien. 
p.  47.  and  particularly  Le  B  run's  Explication  litteraire  et  hijlo- 
rique  des  Ceremonies  de  la  Meje,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 01.  A  description 
of  thefe  churches  may  be  found  in  Eusebius,  De  vita  Con- 
fiantini  M.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxv.  and  an  exact  plan  of  the  inte- 
rior ftruclure  of  them  is  accurately  engraved  in  bifhop  Beve- 
rege's  Jdnotaticnes  in  Pandemias  Canonum,  torn,  ii,  p.  70.  and 
in  Frederick  Spanheim's////?///^.  Hift.  Ecclef.  torn.  i.  opp. 
p.  860.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  certain  parts  of  the 
Chriftian  churches  were  formed  after  the  model  of  the  Jewifh 
temples.  See  Ca m p .  Vitringa,  Dejynagoga  Vetera,  lib,  iii. 
p.  466. 

\q~\  Jo.  Mabillon.  Mu/ei  Italici,  torn.  ii.  in  Comment,  ad 
§raiv.  Roman,  p.  xvi.  ^  The  Tituli  were  the  fmaller 
churches,  fo  called  from  this  circumftance,  that  the  prefbyters, 
who  officiated  in  them,  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  places 
where  they  were  erected, ;'.  e.  received  titles.,  which  fixed  them 
to  thofe  particular  cures. 

42,  Of 
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of  churches :  and  here  we  muft  look  for  the  true  cent, 

IV 

origin  of  what  is  called  the  right  of  patronage,  p AR'T  u. 
which  was  introduced  among  Chriftians  with  no  ■  ■ 
other  view  than  to  encourage  the  opulent  to  erect 
a  great  number  of  churches,  by  giving  them  the 
privilege  of  appointing  the  minifters  that  were  to 
officiate  in  them  [r].  This  was  a  new  inftance 
of  that  fervile  imitation  of  the  ancient  fuperfti- 
tions  which  reigned  at  this  time ;  for  it  was  a  very 
common  notion  among  the  people  of  old,  that 
nations  and  provinces  were  happy  and  free  from 
danger,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fanes  and 
temples,  which  they  confecrated  to  the  worfhip  of 
gods  and  heroes,  whofe  protection  and  fuccour 
could  not  fail,  as  it  was  thought,  to  be  fried 
abundantly  upon  thofe,  who  worfhipped  them 
with  fuch  zeal,  and  honoured  them  with  fo  many 
marks  of  veneration  and  refpect.  The  Chriftians 
unhappily  contracted  the  fame  erroneous  way  of 
thinking.  The  greater  the  number  of  temples 
was,  which  they  erected  in  honour  of  Christ, 
and  his  chofen  friends  and  followers,  the  more 
fanguine  did  their  expectations  grow  of  powerful 
fuccours  from  them,  and  of  a  peculiar  interefl  in 
the  divine  protection.  They  were  fo  weak  as  to 
imagine,  that  God,  Christ,  and  celeftial  intel- 
ligences, were  delighted  with  thofe  marks  and 
teftimonies  of  refpect,  which  captivate  the  hearts 
of  wretched  mortals. 

III.  The  Chriftian  worfhip  confided  in  hymns,  The  form 
prayers,  the  reading  of  the  fcriptures,  a  difcourfe  ^f0JJ^l,c 
addrefTed  to  the  people,  and  concluded  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  fupper.  To  thefe  were 
added  various  rites,  more  adapted  to  pleafe  the 
eyes,  and  ftrike  the  imagination,  than  to  kindle 
in  the  heart  the  pure  and  facred  flame  of  genuine 

[r]   Just.  He  n  n  .  Bo  h  m  e  r  i  Jus  Ecclef.  Prcteftant.  torn,  iii, 
P.  q.66.     Bioliot/jeque  Italiqw,  torn,  v.  p.  166. 

piety. 
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cent,  piety  [j].     We  are  not  however  to  think,  that  the 
PaI^tii.  fame  method  of  worfhip  was  uniformly  followed 

in  every  Chriftian  fociety,  for  this  was  far  from 

being  the  cafe.  Every  bilhop,  confulting  his  own 
private  judgment,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  nature  of  the  times,  the  genius  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  character  and 
temper  of  thofe  whom  he  was  appointed  to  rule 
and  inftruct,  formed  fuch  a  plan  of  divine  worfhip 
as  he  thought  the  wifeft  and  the  beft.  Hence  that 
variety  of  liturgies  which  were  in  ufe,  before  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  had  ufurped  the  fupreme  power 
in  religious  matters,  and  perfuaded  the  credulous 
and  unthinking,  that  the  model  both  of  doctrine 
and  worfhip  was  to  be  given  by  the  mother- 
church,  and  to  be  followed  implicitly  throughout 
the  Chriftian  world, 
changes  in-  [\\  jt  WOuld  be  almoft  endlefs  to  enter  into  a 
to°maCr!y  *  minute  detail  of  all  the  different  parts  of  public 
parti  of  di-  worfhip,  and  to  point  out  the  difadvantageous 
ihip.  l  changes  they  underwent.  A  few  obfervations  will 
be  fufficient  upon  this  head.  The  public  prayers 
had  now  loft  much  of  that  folemn  and  majeftic 
fimplicity,  that  characterifed  them  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  and  which  were,  at  prefent,  degene- 
rating into  a  vain  and  fwelling  bombaft.  The 
pfalms  of  David  were  now  received  among  the 
public  hymns  that  were  fung  as  a  part  of  divine 
iervice  [/].  The  fermons,  or  public  difcourfes 
addrelTed  to  the  people,  were  compofed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  human  eloquence,  and  rather 

[s]  For  a  full  account  of  the  form  of  public  worfhip,  or  the 
orgies,  of  this  century,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  confult  the 
22d  catechetical  di/courfe  cf  Cvr.il  of  Jerufalemy  and  the  apo- 
jTolical  conffitufions,  which  are  falfely  attributed  to  Clement 
of  Rcme.  Thefe  writers  are  mofl  learnedly  illuftrated  and  ex- 
plained by  Peter  le  Brun,  in  his  Explication  liner  ale  et  bijio- 
rique  de  la  Mefte,  tom.ii.  p.  53. 

[/]   B  e  a  v  s 0 e  r  e,  Hiji.  da  Manicheifme,  torn.  \i,  p.  6 1 4. 

adapted 
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adapted  to  excite  the  ftupid  admiration  of  the  po-  cent. 


IV 


pulace,  who  delight  in  vain  embellifhments,  than  . 
to  enlighten  the  undemanding,  or  to  reform  the  , 

heart.  Nay,  it  would  feem  as  if  all  poftible 
means  had  been  induftrioufly  ufed,  to  give  an  air 
of  folly  and  extravagance  to  the  Chriftian  aiTem- 
blies.  For  the  people  were  permitted,  nay,  even 
exhorted  by  the  preacher  himfelf,  to  crown  his 
talents  with  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  acclama- 
tions of  applaufe  [«]  ;  a  recompence  that  was 
hitherto  peculiar  to  the  actors  on  the  theatre,  and 
the  orators  in  the  forum.  How  men,  fet  apart  by 
their  profefiion  to  exhibit  examples  of  the  con- 
tempt of  vain  glory,  and  to  demonftrate  to  others 
the  vanity  and  emptinefs  of  all  temporal  things, 
could  indulge  fuch  a  fenfelefs  and  indecent  ambi- 
tion, is  difficult  to  be  conceived,  though  it  is 
highly  to  be  deplored. 

V.  The  firft  day  of  the  week,  which  was  the  FeAivais, or 
ordinary  and  dated  time  for  the  public  afTemblies  hol,da*8- 
of  Chriftians,  was,  in  confequence  of  a  peculiar 
law  enacted  by  Constantine,  obferved  with  more 
folemnity  than  it  had  formerly  been  [iv~\.  The 
feftivals  celebrated  in  moft  of  the  Chriftian 
churches,  were  five  in  number,  and  were  ap- 
pointed in  commemoration  of  the  birth,  the  iufrer- 
ings  and  death,  the  refurrection  and  the  afcenfion, 
of  the  divine  Saviour ;  and  alfo  the  effufion  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  apoflles  and  firft  heralds 
of  the  gofpel  on  the  day  of  Pentecoft.  Of  thefe 
feftivals,  none  were  kept  with  fo  much  folemnity 
and  refpect  as  thexiv  days  that  were  appointed 
for  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  refurrec- 
tion \_x~\. 

[«]   Franc.  Bern  h.  Ferrarius,  De  meter  utn  acclaMatb- 
us  tff  planfuy  p.  66. 

[iv]   J ac.  Godofred.  ad ccJicsm  Tbcodof.  torn.  i.  p.  135. 
I   Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  143, 

The 
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cent.  The  eaftern  Chriftians  celebrated  the  memory 
Part  n.  °f  Christ's  birth  and  baptifm  in  one  feftival, 
»  which  was  fixed  on  the  fixth  of  January,  and  this 

day  was  by  them  called  the  Epiphany,  as  on  it  the 
immortal  Saviour  was  manifefted  to  the  world  \_y~\. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chriftians  of  the  weft 
feem  to  have  always  celebrated  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  on  the  xxvth  of  December :  for  there  ap- 
pears to  be  very  little  certainty  in  the  accounts  of 
thofe,  who  allege  that  the  Roman  pontif,  Ju- 
lius I.  removed  the  feftival  of  Christ's  birth 
from  the  fixth  of  January  to  the  twenty- fifth  of 
December  [sf]. 

The  unlucky  fuccefs  which  fome  had  in  difco- 
vering  the  carcaftcs  and  remains  of  certain  holy 
men,  multiplied  the  fejlivals  and  commemorations 
cf  the  martyrs  in  the  moft  extravagant  manner. 
The  increafe  of  thefe  feftivals  would  not  have 
been  orrenfive  to  the  wife  and  the  good,  if  Chrift- 
ians had  employed  the  time  they  took  up,  in  pro- 
moting their  fpiritual  interefts,  and  in  forming 
habits  of  fanclity  and  virtue.  But  the  contrary 
happened  :  thefe  days,  which  were  fet  apart  for 
pious  exercifes,  were  fquandered  away  in  indo- 
lence, voluptuoufnefs,  and  criminal  purfuits,  and 
were  lefs  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  God,  than 
employed  in  the  indulgence  of  finful  paftions.  It 
is  well  known,  among  other  things,  what  oppor- 
tunities of  finning  were  offered  to  the  licentious, 
by  what  were  called  the  vigils  of  Eafter  and  Whit- 
funtide,  or  Pentecoft. 
Fafting.  VI.  Fafting  was  confidered,  in  this  century,  as 

the  moft  erFe&ual  and  powerful  means  of  repelling 
the  force,  and  difconcerting  the  ftratagems  of  evil 

[y\   Beausobre,  HiJ}.  du  Manicheifme,  torn.  ii.  p.  693. 

[z]  See  Jos.  Sim.  Assemann.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clement. 
Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  168.  Ai.ph.  des  Vignoles,  DiJJ.  clans 
la  Biblicikefiie  Germaniquc,  torn.  ii.  p,  29. 

fpirjts^,. 
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fpirits,  and  of  appealing  the  anger  of  an  offended  cent. 
Deity.     Hence  we  may  eafily  underftand  what  in-  p  A  R  i  11. 

duced  the  rulers   of  the   church  to  efcablifh  this  

cuftom  by  exprefs  laws,  and  to  impofe,  as  an  in- 
difpenfable  duty,  an  act  of  humiliation ;  the  ob- 
fervation  of  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  every 
one's  choice.  The  Shcadragefimal,  or  Lent -f aft, 
was  held  more  facred  than  all  the  reft,  though  it 
was  not  as  yet  confined  to  a  fixed  number  of 
days  \_a\  We  mult  however  remark,  that  the 
fafts  obferved  in  this  century,  were  very  different 
from  thofe  that  were  folemnized  in  the  preceding 
times.  Formerly  thofe  who  fubmitted  themfelves 
to  the  difcipline  of  fading  abftained  wholly  from 
meat  and  drink ;  but  now  a  mere  abftinence  from 
fleih  and  wine  was,  by  many,  judged  fufficient  for 
the  purpofes  of  fading  [£],  and  this  latter  opinion 
prevailed,  from  this  time,  and  became  univerfal 
among  the  Latins. 

VII.  Baptifmal  fonts  were  now  erected  in  the  Theadmi. 

hr  i  1  1         r  1  v  niftration 

or  eacn  churcn,  tor  the  more  commodious  0fbaPtifm; 

adminiftration  of  that  initiating  facrament.  Bap- 
tifm  was  adminiftered  during  the  vigils  of  Eafter 
and  Whitfuntide,  with  lighted  tapers,  by  the 
bifhop,  and  the  prefbyters  commilTioned  by  him 
for  that  purpofe.  In  cafes  however  of  urgent 
neceffity,  and  in  fuch  only,  a  difpenfation  was 
granted  for  performing  this  facred  rite  at  other 
times  than  thofe  now  mentioned.  In  fome  places 
fait  was  employed,  as  a  fymbol  of  purity  and  wif- 
dom,  and  was  thrown,  with  this  view,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  penbn  baptized ;  and  a  double  unc- 
tion was  every  where  ufed  in  the  celebration  of 
this  ordinance,  one  preceding* its  adminiftration, 
and  the  other  following  it.  The  perfons  who 
were  admitted  into  the  church   by  baptifm  were 

[a~\    Jo.  Dall^us,  Dc  J rj  units  ei  £>uadragcji?na>  lib.  IV. 
[b\  See  BARBEyRAC,^/fl  Mcrale  des  Peres,  p.  250. 

obliged, 
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cent,  obliged,  after  the  celebration  of  that  holy  ordi- 
IV'        nance,    to  go  clothed  in   white  garments    during 

. _  the  ipace  of  leven  days. 

Many  other  rites  and  ceremonies  might  be 
mentioned  here ;  but,  as  they  neither  acquired 
{lability  by  their  duration,  nor  received  the  func- 
tion of  univerfal  approbation  and  confent,  we 
mall  pafs  them  over  in  filence. 
■naofthe         VIII.  The   inftitution  of  catechumens,  and  the 

Lon1* 

per. 


difcipline  through  which  they  paffed,  fuffered  no 


variation  in  this  century,  but  continued  ftill  upon 
its  ancient  footing.  It  appears  farther,  by  innu- 
merable teftimonies,  that  the  Lord's  fupper  wa3 
adminiftered  (in  fome  places  two  or  three  times 
a- week,  in  others  on  Sunday  only)  to  all  thofe 
who  were  affembled  together  to  worfhip  God.  It 
wis  alfo  fometimes  celebrated  at  the  tombs  of 
martyrs  and  at  funerals,  which  cuftom,  undoubt- 
edly, gave  rife  to  the  majjesy  that  were  afterwards 
performed  in  honour  of  the  faints,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dead.  In  many  places,  the  bread 
and  wine  were  held  up  to  view  before  their  diftri- 
bution,  that  they  might  be  feen  by  the  people, 
and  contemplated  with  a  certain  religious  refpecl ; 
and  hence,  not  long  after,  the  adoration  of  the 
jymhols  was  unqueftionably  derived.  Neither  ca- 
techumens,  penitents,  nor  thofe  who  were  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  influence  and  impulfe  of  evil 
fpirits,  were  admitted  to  this  holy  ordinance ;  nor 
did  the  facred  orators  in  their  public  difcourfes 
ever  dare  to  unfold  its  true  and  genuine  nature 
with  freedom  and  fimplicity.  The  reafon  of  thus 
concealing  it  from  the  knowledge  and  obferva- 
tion  of  many,  was  a  very  mean  and  fhameful  one., 
as  we  have  already  obferved :  many,  indeed,  offer 
a  much  more  decent  and  fatisfactory  argument  in 
favour  of  this  cuftom,  when  they  allege,  that  by 
thefe  myfterious  proceedings,  the  defire  of  the  ca- 
techumens would   naturally   burn  to  penetrate,  as 

foon 
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foon  as  was  poflible,  the  fublitfie  fecret,  and  that  cent. 

they  would  thereby  be  animated  to  prepare  then-  pART*  u, 

felves  with    double    diligence    for    receiving  this  * 
privilege. 


CHAP.     V. 

Concerning  the  divifions  and  h  ere  fie  s  that  troubled  the 
church  during  this  century. 

I.  *TpHE  feels  which  had  fprungup  in  the  pre-  Thew- 

•*■  ceding  ages,  tranfmitted  their  contagious  *££££** 
principles  to  this  century.  Many  of  them  re-  fea«» 
mained  yet,  particularly  in  the  ea(l3  and,  not- 
withstanding their  abfurdity,  continued  to  attract 
a  certain  number  of  followers.  The  Manichean 
faction  furpaffed  the  reft  in  its  influence  and  pro- 
grefs.  The  very  turpitude  and  enormity  of  its 
doctrines  feemed  to  feduce  many  into  its  fnares; 
and,  what  is  ftill  more  furprizing,  men  of  genius 
and  penetration  were  deluded  by  its  enchant- 
ments, as  the  example  of  Augustin  fufficiently 
teftifies.  It  is  true,  the  wifeft  and  mod  learned 
writers  of  the  times,  and  among  others  Augus- 
tin, when  he  returned  from  his  errors,  endea- 
voured to  oppofe  the  growth  of  this  fpreading 
peftilence ;  nor  were  their  efforts  entirely  unfuc- 
cefsful.  But  the  root  of  this  horrible  difeaie  was 
deep ;  and  neither  the  force  of  argument,  nor  the 
feverity  of  the  moft  rigorous  laws,  were  fufficient 
to   extirpate  it  thoroughly    [c].     For  fome  time 

indeed 

[c]  The  fevere  la\v3  enabled  by  the  emperors  againft  the 
Manichcans,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Theodofian  Code,  vol.  vi. 
parti,  edit.  Ritterian.  In  the  year  372,  Valentinian  the 
elder  prohibited  their  affemblies,  and  impofed  heavy  penalties 
on  their  doctors,  p.  126.  In  381,  Theodosius  the  Great 
branded   them   with  infamy,    and  deprived  them  of  all 

Vol.  I.  D  d  fights 
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cent,  indeed  it  feemed  to  difappear,  and  many  thought 
Part  ii.  lt  utterly  eradicated;  but  it  gathered  force  fe- 
■  cretly,    and   broke   out  afterwards  with  new  vio- 

lence.     To   avoid    the    feverity  of  the  laws,  the 
Manicheans  concealed  themfelves  under  a  variety 
of  names,    which  they  adopted  fucceflively,    and 
changed,    in  proportion   as  they  were   difcovered 
under   them.     Thus  they  afTumed  the  names  of 
Encratites,    Apotactics,    Saccophori,  Hydropara- 
flates,  Solitaries,  and  feveral  others,  under  which 
they  lay  concealed  for  a  certain  time,   but  couki 
not  however  long   efcape   the    vigilance  of  their 
enemies  [*/]. 
The  rife  of       II.  The  flate    had  little    danger  to  apprehend 
lerfC°with"   fr°m  a  *~e(-*5  which  the  force  of  fevere  laws  and 
the  Dona-    of  penal  restraints  could  not  fail    to    undermine, 
bft8'  gradually,  throughout    the  Roman  empire.     But 

a  new  and  much  more  formidable  faction  ftarted 
up  in  Africa,  which,  though  it  arofe  from  fmall 
beginnings,  afflicted  mod  grievoufly  both  church 
and  (late  for  more  than  a  century.  Its  origin  was 
as  follows : 

Mensurius,  bifhop  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  dy- 
ing in  the  year  311,  the  greateft  part  of  the  clergy 
and  people  chofe,  in  his  place,  the  archdeacon 
C^ecilianus,  who,  without  waiting  for  the  aftem- 
bly  of  the  Numidian  bifhops,  was  confecrated  by 
thofe  of  Africa  alone.  This  hafty  proceeding  was 
the  occaiion  of  much  trouble.  The  Numidian 
bifhops,  who  had  always  been  prefent  at  the  con- 
fecration  of  the  bifhops  of  Carthage,  were  highly 
offended  at  their  being  excluded  from  this  folemn 
ceremony,  and,  afiembling  themfelves  at  Carthage, 
called  C;Ecilianus   before  them,  to  give  an  ac- 

rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  p.  1^3.  Add  to  thefe  many 
edicts  more  dreadful,  which  may  be  feen  in  pages  137,  138. 
170.  of  the  above-mentioned  work. 

[d]  Seethe  law  of  Theodosius,  Codex  Tbeod.  torn.  vi. 
p.  134.  136,  137,   138. 

count 
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count  of  his  conduct.     The  flame,  thus  kindled,  cent. 
was  greatly    augmented    by  certain    Carthaginian  PaiV1  u 
prefbyters,  who  were  competitors    with  C^cili-  ," 

anus,  particularly  Botrus  and  Celesius.  Lu- 
cilla,  alio,  an  opulent  lady,  who  had  been  re- 
primanded by  C^ecilianus  for  her  fuperititious 
practices,  and  had  conceived  againft  him  a  bitter 
enmity  on  that  account,  was  active  in  exafperating 
the  fpirits  of  his  adverfaries,  and  diftributed  a 
large  fum  of  money  among  the  Numidians  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  oppofition  to  the  new 
bifhop.  In  confequence  of  all  this,  C^:cilianus>  c^ciHanus 
refufing  to  fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Numi-  condcmn^» 
dians,  was  condemned  in  a  council,  affembled  by 
Secundus,  bifhop  of  Tigijjs,  confiding  of  feventy 
prelates,  who,  with  the  confent  of  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  clergy  and  people,  declared  him  un- 
worthy of  the  epifccpal  dignity,  and  chofe  his 
deacon  Majorinus  for  his  fucceffor.  By  this 
proceeding,  the  Carthaginian  church  was  divided 
into  two  factions,  and  groaned  under  the  contefts 
of  two  rival  bifhops,  C^cilianus  and  Majo- 
rinus. 

III.  The  Numidians  alleged  two  important  Thereafo^i 
reafons  to  juftify  their  fentence  againit  Cecilia-  jJ^Sj. 
nus  ;  as  fir  ft)  that  Felix  of  Aptungus,  the  chief  of  demn««n. 
the  bifhops,  who  aflifted  at  his  confecration,  was 
a  traditor  (i.  e.  one  of  thofe  who,  during  the 
perfecution  under  Diocletian,  had  delivered  the 
lacred  writings  and  the  pious  books  of  the  Chrift- 
ians  to  the  magiftrates  in  order  to  be  burn:);  ?nd 
that  having  thus  apoflatized  from  the  fervice  of 
Christ,  it  was  not  poflible  that  he  could  impart 
the  Holy  Ghoft  to  the  new  bifhop.  hjecond  rea- 
fon  for  their  fentence  againft  CjBCILIanus  was 
drawn  from  the  harfhnefs  and  even  cruelty  that  he 
had  difcovered  in  his  conduci:,  while  he  was  a  dea- 
con, towards  the  Chriftian  confeffors  and  martyrs 
during  the    perfecution    above-mentioned,  whom. 

D  d  2  he 
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c  e  m  t.  he  abandoned,  in  die  mod  mercilefs  manner,  to 
Pa^t  it.  a^  ^ie  extremities  of  hunger  and  want,    leaving 

them  without  food  in  their  prifons,  and  hindering 

thofe,  who  were  willing  to  fuccour  them,  from 
bringing  them  relief.  To  thefe  accufations  they 
added  the  infolent  contumacy  of  the  new  prelate, 
who  refufed  to  obey  their  fummons,  and  to  appear 
before  them  in  council  to  juftify  his  conduct. 

There  was  none  of  the  Numidians  who  oppo- 
fed  CyECiLiANus  with  fuch  bitternefs  and  vehe- 
mence, as  Donatus  bifhop  of  Cafa   nigra,  and 
hence  the  whole  faction  was  called  after  him,  as 
mod  writers  think;  though  fome  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  derived  this  .name  from  another  Dona- 
tus, whom  the  Donatifts  furnamed  the  Great  [>]. 
This  controverfy,  in  a  fhort  time,  fpread  far  and 
wide,  not   only    throughout    Numidia,   but    even 
through  all  the  provinces  ol  Africa >  which  entered 
fo  zealoufly    into    this  ecclefiaftical  war,    that  in 
mod  cities  there    were  two  bifhops,    one  at   the 
head  of  C/ecilianus's  party,  and  the  other  ac- 
knowledged by  the  followers  of  Majorinus. 
Hiftoryof         IV.  The  Donatifts  having  brought  this  contro- 
lifts?01""    verfy  before  Constantine  the  Great,  that  em- 
peror, in  the  year  313,  appointed  Melchiades* 
bifhop  of  Rente,  to  examine  the  matter,  and  named 
three  bifhops  of  Gaul  to  afiift  him  in  this  inquiry. 
The  refult  of  this  examination   was  favourable  to 
C^cilianus,    who  was  entirely  acquitted  of  the 

[e]  In  the  faction  of  the  Donatifts,  there  were  two  eminent 
perfons  of  the  name  of  Donatus  ;  the  one  was  a  Numidian, 
biftiop  of  Cafe  nigra  ;  the  other  fucceeded  Majorinus, 
bifhop  of  Carthage y  as  leader  of  the  Donatifts,  and  received 
from  his  fed,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  virtue*  the  title 
of  Donatus  the  Great.  Hence  it  has  been  a  queftion 
among  the  learned,  from  which  of  thefe  the  feet  derived  its 
name  ?  The  arguments  that  fupport  the  different  fides  of  this 
trivial  queftion  are  nearly  of  equal  force  ;  and  why  may  we 
not  decide  it  by  fuppofmg  that  the  Donatifts  were  fo  called 
from  them  both  ? 

crimes 
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crimes  laid  to  his.  charge ;  but  the  accufations  that  cent. 
had  been  brought  againft  Felix  of  Aptungus,  byPAR^II# 

whom  he  was  confecrated,    were   left  out  of  the  — — ■ 

queftion.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  emperor,  in  the 
year  314,  ordered  the  caufe  of  Felix  to  be  exa- 
mined feparately  by  ^Elian,  proconful  of  Africa^ 
by  whofe  decifion  he  was  abfolved.  The  Dona- 
tifts,  whofe  caufe  fuffered  neceffarily  by  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, complained  much  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Melchiades  and  TElian.  The  fmall 
number  of  bifhops,  that  had  been  appointed  to 
examine  their  caufe  jointly  with  Melchiades, 
excited,  in  a  particular  manner,  their  reproaches, 
and  even  their  contempt.  They  looked  upon  the 
decifion  of  feventy  venerable  Numidian  prelates, 
as  infinitely  more  refpe£table  than  that  pronounced 
by  nineteen  bifhops  (for  fuch  was  the  number  af- 
fembled  at  [/]  Rome),  who,  befides  the  inferiority 
of  their  number,  were  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  African  affairs  to  be  competent  Judges  in 
the  pre  fen  t  queftion.  The  indulgent  emperor, 
willing  to  remove  thefe  fpecious  complaints,  or- 
dered a  fecond  and  a  much  more  numerous 
aflembly  to  meet  at  Aries  in  the  year  314,  com- 
pofed  of  bifhops  from  various  provinces,  from 
Italy,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Here  again  the 
Donatifts  loft  their  caufe,  but  renewed  their  efforts 
by  appealing  to  the  immediate  judgment;  of  the 
emperor,  who  condefcended  fo  far,  as  to  admit 
their  appeal ;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  exa- 
mined the  whole  affair  himfelf  in  the  year  316  at 
Milan,    in    prefence    of  the    contending    parties. 

®  [/]  The  emperor,  in  his  letter  to  Melchiades, 
named  no  more  than  three  prelates,  'viz.  Maternus,  Rhe- 
ticius,  and  Marikus,  bifhops  of  Cologn,  Antuny  and  Arks* 
to  fit  with  him  as  judges  of  this  controverfy  ;  but  afterwa;-u>s 
he  ordered  feven  more  to  be  added  to  the  number.,  ;*n.d  as 
many  as  could  foon  and  conveniently  aficmbie  j  fo  that  tney 
were  at  laft  nineteen  in  all. 

D  d  3  The 
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c  e^n  t.  The  lflbe  of  this  third  trial  was.  more  favourable 
Part  ii.  to    tne  Donatifts  than  that  of  the  two  preceding 

* ~~  councils,  whofe  decifions  the  emperor  confirmed 

by  the  fentence  he  pronounced  [g].  Hence  this 
perverfe  feci;  loaded  Constantine  with  the  bit- 
tereft  reproaches,  and  malicioufly  complained  that 
Osius,  bilhop  of  Cordova,  who  was  honoured  with 
his  friend  (hip,  and  was  intimately  connected  with 
C/ecilianus,  had,  by  corrupt  infinuations,  en- 
gaged him  to  pronounce  an  unrighteous  fentence. 
The  emperor,  animated  with  a  juft  indignation  at 
fuch  odious  proceedings,  deprived  the  Donatifts 
of  their  churches  in  Africa,  and  fent  into  banifh- 
ment  their  feditious  bifhops.  Nay,  he  carried  his 
reientment  fo  far  as  to  put  fome  of  them  to  death, 
probably  on  account  of  the  intolerable  petulance 
and  malignity  they  difcovered  both  in  their  writ- 
ings and  in  their  difcourfe.  Hence  arofe  violent 
commotions  and  tumults  in  Africa,  as  the  fc&  of 
the  Donatifts  was  extremely  powerful  and  nu- 
merous there.  The  emperor  endeavoured,  by 
embafiies  and  negotiations,  to  allay  thefe  difturb- 
ances,  but  his  efforts  were  without  effect. 
The  origin  V.  Thefe  unhappy  commotions  gave  rife,  no 
cumcdiu"  doubt,  to  a  horrible  confederacy  of  defperate  ruf- 
•a«»  fians,  who  palTed  under  the  name  of  Circumcel- 

liones.  This  furious,  fearlefs,  and  bloody  fet  of 
men,  compofed  of  the  rough  and  favage  populace, 
who  embraced  the  party  of  the  Donatifts,  main- 
tained their  caufe    by  the    force    of  arms,    and, 

[g\  The  proofs  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  emperors,  in 
religious  matters,  appear  fo  inconteltable  in  this  controverfy, 
that  it  is  amazing  it  mould  ever  have  been  called  in  queftion. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  at  this  time,  the  notion  of  a  fupreme  judge 
fet  over  the  church  univerfal,  by  the  appointment  of  Christ, 
never  had  entered  into  any  one's  head.  The  affemblies  of  the 
clergy  at  Rome  and  Aries  are  commonly  called  councils ;  but 
improperly,  (ince,  in  reality,  they  were  nothing  more  than 
meetings  of  judges,  or  commijjaries  appointed  by  the  emperor. 

over- 
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over-running   all  Africa,  filled  that  province  with  cent. 
Daughter  and    rapine,    and    committed    the  moil  PaHtH. 

enormous  acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  againft  the  . ■ 

followers  of  C^cilianus.  This  outrageous  mul- 
titude, whom  no  profpect  of  fufferings  could  ter- 
rify, and  who,  upon  urgent  occafions,  faced  death 
itfelf  with  the  mod  audacious  temerity,  contri- 
buted to  render  the  fe£k  of  the  Donatifts  an  object: 
of  the  utmoft  abhorrence  ;  though  it  cannot  be 
made  appear  from  any  records  of  undoubted  au- 
thority, that  the  bifhops  of  that  faction,  thofe,  at 
leaft,  who  had  any  reputation  for  piety  and  virtue, 
either  approved  the  proceedings,  or  ftirred  up  the 
violence  of  this  odious  rabble.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  flame  of  difcord  gathered  ftrength  daily,  and 
feemed  to  portend  the  approaching  horrors  of  a 
civil  war;  to  prevent  which,  Constantine  having 
tried,  in  vain,  every  other  method  of  accommo- 
dation, abolifhed  at  laft,  by  the  advice  of  the 
governors  of  Africa,  the  laws  that  had  been  enact- 
ed againft  the  Donatifts,  and  allowed  the  people 
a  full  liberty  of  adhering  to  the  party  they  liked 
the  beft. 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  They  are 
Great,  his  fon  Constans,  to  whom  Africa  was 
allotted  in  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  fent  Maca- 
rius  and  Paulus  into  that  province,  with  a  view 
to  heal  this  deplorable  fchifm,  and  to  engage  the 
Donatifts  to  conclude  a  peace.  Donatus,  fur- 
named  the  Great,  the  principal  bifhop  of  that 
feet,  oppofed  all  methods  of  reconcil'ation  with  the 
utmoft  vehemence,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  other  prelates  of  the  party.  The  Circum- 
celliones  alfo  continued  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the 
Donatifts  by  affaffinations  and  maflacres,  executed 
with  the  mod  unrelenting  fury.  They  were,  how- 
ever, ftopt  in  their  career,  and  were  defeated  by 
Macarius  at  the  battle  of  Bagnia.  Upon  this, 
the  affairs  of  the  Donatifts  declined  apace;    and 

D  d  4  Macarius 
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c  e  n  t.  Macarius  ufed  no  longer  the  foft  voice  of  per- 
Part  ii.  fuafion  to  engage  them  to  an  accommodation,  but 


—  employed  his  authority  for  that  purpole.     A  few 

lubmitted  -3  the  greater!:  part  faved  themfelves  by 
flight;  numbers  were  fent  into  banifhment,  among 
whom  was  Donatus  the  Great  ;  and  many  of 
them    were    punifhed    with    the    utmoft    feverity. 
During  thefe  troubles,  which  continued  near  thir- 
teen years,    feveral    fteps   were  taken   againfl  the 
Donatifts,  which   the  equitable  and   impartial  will 
be  at  a  lofs   to  reconcile  with  the  dictates    of  hu- 
manity .and  juftice  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  the  Catholics 
themfelves  deny  the  truth  of  this    aiTertion   [£]. 
And    hence    the    complaints  which  the  Donatifts 
made  of  the  cruelty  of  their  adversaries  [/'], 
Theftsteof       VII.  The  emperor  Julian,  upon  his  acceflion 
thunder  t0  tne    t^rone    in  the    year    362,    permitted   the 
iheempe-     exiled   Donatifts  to  return  to  their  country,    and 
andGra-'"    reftored  them  to  the    enjoyment   of  their  former 
tia«.  liberty.      This    ftep  renewed    the  vigour  of  that 

expiring  fecT,  who,  on  their  return  from  banifh- 
ment, brought  over,  in  a  ihort  time,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  province  of  Africa  to  efpoufe  their  in- 
terefts.  Gratian,  indeed,  publifhed  feveral  edicls 
againfl:  them,  and,  in  the  year  377,  deprived 
them  of  their    churches,  and  prohibited  all  their 

[k]  The  teftimony  ofOpTATUsof  Mile-vi  is  beyond  excep- 
tion in  this  matter  j  it  is  quoted  from  the  third  book  of  his 
treatife,  De  Schrfmate  Donatiftarum,  §  I.  and  runs  thus: 
*'  Ah  Operariis  Unitatis  (/'.  e.  the  emperor's  ambaffadors 
"  Macarius  and  Paul  us)  multaquidem  afperegeftafunt. — 
e<  Fugerunt  omnes  Epifcopi  cum  clericis  fuis,  aliqui  funt  mor- 
"  tui :  qui  fortiorcs  fuerunt,  capti  &  longe  relcgati  funt.'* 
Or  tat  us,  through  the  whole  of  this  work,  endeavours  to  ex- 
cufe  the  fevericies  committed  againfl  the  Donatifts,  of  which 
he  lays  the  principal  fault  upon  that  feet  itfelf,  confeffing,  how- 
ever, that,  in  fome  inftances,  the  proceedings  againft  them 
were  too  rigorous  to  deferve  approbation,  or  admit  of  an 
excufe. 

['#]  SeeCoIIat.  Carthag.  did  fertile,  §  258.  at  the  end  of 
Optatusj  p.  315. 

aiTemblies 
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affemblies  public  and  private.     But  the  fury  of  c  e  n  t. 
the   Circumcelliones,  who   may  be  confidered   as  PART'n# 

the  foldiery  of  the  Donatifts,  and  the  apprehenfion  

of  inteftine  tumults,  prevented,  no  doubt,  the 
vigorous  execution  of  thefe  laws.  This  appears 
from  the  number  of  churches  which  this  people 
had  in  Africa  towards  the  conciufion  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  which  were  ferved  by  no  lets  than  four 
hundred  bifhops.  Two  things,  however,  dimi- 
nifhed  confiderably  the  power  and  luftre  of  this 
flourifhing  fe€z,  and  made  it  decline  apace  about 
the  end  of  this  century:  the  one  was  a  violent  di- 
vifion  that  arofe  among  them,  on  account  of  a 
perfon  named  Maximin  ;  and  this  divifton,  fo 
proper  to  weaken  the  common  caufe,  was  the 
moil  effectual  inftrument  the  Catholics  could  ufe 
to  combat  the  Donatifts.  But  a  fecond  circum- 
ftance  which  precipitated  their  decline,  was  the 
zealous  and  fervent  oppofition  of  Augustin,  firft 
prefbyter,  and  afterwards  bifhop,  of  Hippo.  This 
learned  and  ingenious  prelate  attacked  the  Dona- 
tifts in  every  way.  In  his  writings,  in  his  public 
difcourfes,  and  in  his  private  converfation,  he 
expofed  the  dangerous  and  feditious  principles  of 
this  feci:  in  the  ftrongeft  manner ;  and  as  he  was 
of  a  warm  and  active  fpirit,  he  animated  againft 
them  not  only  the  province  of  Africa,  but  alio  the 
whole  Chriftian  world,  and  the  imperial  court. 

VIII.  The  doctrine  of  the  Donatifts  was  con-  Theprind- 
formable  to  that  of  the  church,  as  even  their  ad-  {£j  SonaV' 
verfaries    confefs ;    nor  were  their  lives   lefs   ex-  tift«. 
emplary  than  thofe  of  other  Chriftian  focieties,  if 
we  except  the  enormous  conduct  of  the  Circum- 
celliones, which  the  greateft  part  of  the  feci:  re- 
garded  with    the   utmoft    deteitation   and   abhor- 
rence.     The   crime,  therefore,   of  the  Donatifts 
lay  properly  in  the  following  things ;  in  their  de- 
claring the  church  of  Africa,   which    adhered    to 
C^cilianuSj  fallen  from  the  dignity  and  privi- 
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cent,  leges  of  a  true  church,  and  deprived  of  the  gifts 
Part*  ii.  °f  tne  ^0ty  Ghoft,    on  account  of  the  offences 

— with  which  the  new  bifhop,    and  Felix  of  Ap- 

tungusy  who  had  confecrated  him,  were  charged; 
in  their  pronouncing  all  the  churches,  who  held 
communion  with  that  of  Afrha>  corrupt  and  pol- 
luted ;  in  maintaining  that  the  fanctity  of  their 
bifhops  gave  their  community  alone  a  full  right 
to  be  confidered  as  the  true,  the  pure,  and  holy 
church ;  and  in  their  avoiding  all  communication 
with  other  churches,  from  an  apprehenfion  of 
contracting  their  impurity  and  corruption.  This 
erroneous  principle  was  the  fource  of  that  mod 
ihocking  uncharitablenefs  and  prefumption  that 
appeared  in  their  conduct  to  other  churches. 
Hence  they  pronounced  the  facred  rites  and  infti- 
unions  void  of  all  virtue  and  efficacy  among  thofe 
Chriftians  who  were  not  precifely  of  their  fenti- 
ments,  and  not  only  re-baptifed  thofe  who  came 
over  to  their  party  from  other  churches,  but  even 
with  refpect  to  thofe  who  had  been  ordained  mini- 
fters  of  the  gofpel,  they  obferved  the  fevere  cuftom 
either  of  depriving  them  of  their  office,  or  obliging 
them  to  be  ordained  a  fecond  time.  This  fchif- 
matic  peftilence  was  almoft  wholly  confined  to 
Africa :  for  the  few  pitiful  aflemblies,  which  the 
Donatifts  had  formed  in  Spain  and  Italy,  had 
neither  liability  nor  duration  \k\ 

\Ji\  A  more  ample  account  of  the  Donatifts  will  be  found 
in  the  following  writers :  Hekr.  Valesius,  DiJ/ert.  de  Scbif- 
mate  Donatiftarum.  This  ditferration  Valesius  fubjoined  to 
his  edition  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  Euseeius.  Thom. 
Ittigius's  Hijicry  of  Donatifm,  which  is  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  book  concerning  the  Hcrejies  of  the  apojlolic  age, 
Herm.  Witsius,  Mifcellan.  Sacror.  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  742. 
He  n  r .  No r  1  s,  Hift.  Donation*  augmented  by  the  Ballerini 
opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  xlv.  Long's  Hiftory  of  the  Donatifts, 
London  1677,  8vo.  Thefe  are  the  fources  from  whence  we 
have  drawn  the  accounts  that  we  have  givea  of  this  trouble- 
fome  feci:. 

IX.  The 
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IX.  The  faction  of  the  Donatifts  was  not  the  c  e  n  t. 
only  one   that  troubled    the   church  during    this  pART'n. 

century.     Soon   after  its  commencement,  even  in  — 

the  year  317,  a   new   contention  arofe   in  Egypt,  ^hnee ^"hi* 
upon  a  fubject  of  much  higher   importance,  and  century, 

•    1  r  C  '    '  concerning; 

with  confequences  or  a  yet  more  pernicious  na-  the  Trinity, 
ture.  The  fubject  of  this  fatal  controverfy,  which 
kindled  iuch  deplorable  divifions  throughout  the 
Chriftian  world,  was  the  doctrine  of  three  perfons 
in  the  Godhead;  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  three 
preceding  centuries,  had  happily  efcaped  the  vain 
curiofity  ,of  human  reiearches,  and  been  left  un- 
defined and  undetermined  by  any  particular  fet  of 
ideas.  The  church,  indeed,  had  frequently  de- 
cided againit  the  Sabcllians  and  others,  that  there 
was  a  real  difference  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghofl  was  diltinct  from 
them  both  ;  or,  as  we  commonly  fpeak,  that  three 
diftincl  perfons  exift  in  the  Deity;  but  the  mu- 
tual relation  of  thefe  perfons  to  each  other,  and 
the  nature  of  that  diftinction  that  fubfifts  between 
them,  are  matters  that  hitherto  were  neither  dif- 
puted  nor  explained,  and  with  refpect  to  which 
the  church  had,  confequently,  obferved  a  pro- 
found filence.  Nothing  was  dictated  to  the  faith 
of  Chriftians  in  this  matter;  nor  were  there  any 
modes  of  exprefiion  prefcribed  as  requiiite  to  be 
ufed  in  ipeaking  of  this  myftery.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  Chriflian  doctors  entertained  dif- 
ferent fentiments  upon  this  fubject  without  giving 
the  lead  offence,  and  difcourfed  varioufly,  con- 
cerning the  distinctions  between  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghoft  •,  each  one  following  his  refpective  opi- 
nion with  the  utmolt  liberty.  In  Egypt,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  the  greateft  part  embraced  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  opinion  of 
Grigent,  who  held  that  the  Son  was  in  God,  that 
which  reajon  is  in  man ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghoft 
was  nothing  more  than  the  divine  energy,  or  active 
9  force. 


Arianiim. 
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cent,  force.  This  notion  is  attended  with  many  di/fi- 
PakV  11.  culties;  and  if  it  is  not  propoled  with  the  utmoft 
■  caution,  tends,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  remove 

all  real  diftinction  between  the  perlbns  in  the 
Godhead,  or,  in  other  words,  leads  directly  to 
Sabellianifm. 
The  rife  of  X.  In  an  afTembly  of  the  prefbyters  of  Alexan- 
dria,, the  bifhop  of  that  city,  whofe  name  was 
Alexander,  expreiTed  his  fentiments  on  this  head 
with  a  high  degree  of  freedom  and  confidence; 
and  maintained,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Son  was  not  only  of  the  fame  eminence  and  dig- 
nity, but  alfo  of  the  fame  erTence,  with  the  Fa- 
ther [/"].  This  atfertion  was  oppofed  by  Arius, 
one  of  the  prefbyters,  a  man  of  a  fubtile  turn, 
and  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.  Whether  his 
zeal  for  his  own  opinions,  or  perfonal  refentment 
againft  his  bifhop,  was  the  motive  that  influenced 
him,  is  not  very  certain.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he 
firft  treated,  as  falfe,  the  affertion  of  Alexander, 
on  account  of  its  affinity  to  the  Sabellian  errors, 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  church  ;  and 
then,  running  himielf  into  the  oppofite  extreme, 
he  maintained,  that  the  Son  was  totally  and  ejfen- 
tially  diftiiict  from  the  Father \  that  he  was  the  firft 
and  nobleft  of  thofe  beings,  whom  God  the  Father 
had  created  out  of  nothing,  the  inftrument  by 
whofe  fubordinate  operation  the  almighty  Father 
formed  the  univerfe,  and  therefore  inferior  to  the 
Father  both  in  'nature  and  in  dignity.  His  opinions 
concerning  the  Holy  Choft  are  not  fo  well  known. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  his  notion  concerning 
the  Son  of  God  was  accompanied  and  connected 
with  other  fentiments,  that  were  very  different 
from  thofe  commonly  received  among  Chriftians, 
though  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have  given  us 

[7]   See  Socrates,  Hiji.  Ecclef.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.     Thbodo- 
ret.  Hij}.  Ecchj.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 

a  com- 
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a  complete  and  coherent  fyftem  of  thofe  religious  cent. 
tenets  which  were  really  held  by  Arius  and  his  P  A\  i  n. 

followers  [*»].  

XI.  The  opinions  of  Arius  were  no  fooner  The  pro- 
divulged,  than  they  found  in  Egypt,  and  the  ^rUn  fcaf 
neighbouring  provinces,  a  multitude  of  abettors, 
and  among  thefe  many  who  were  diftinguifhed  as 
much  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  learning  and 
genius,  as  by  the  eminence  of  their  rank  and 
ftation  in  the  world.  Alexander,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  two  councils  affembled  at  Alexandria, 
accufed  Arius  of  impiety,  and  caufed  him  to  be 
expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
Arius  received  this  fevere  and  ignominious  fhock 
with  great  firmnefs  and  conftancy  of  mind ;  re- 
tired into  Pakftine ;  wrote  from  thence  feveral 
letters  to  the  molt  eminent  men  of  thofe  times,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  demonftrate  the  truth  of 
his  opinions,  and  that  with  fuch  furprifing  fuc- 
cefs,  that  vaft  numbers  were  drawn  over  to  his 
party;  and  among  thefe  Eusebius,  biihopofA?- 

[m]  For  an  account  of  the  Arian  controverfy,  the  carious 
reader  muft  confult  the  Life  of  Confiaaiine,   by   Euseeius; 
the  various  libels  of  Athanasius,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  hr(l  volume  of  his  works;  the  Ecclefeaftical  Hiftoriss  of  So- 
crates, Sozomen",  and  Theodoret,   the  69th  Herejy  of 
Epiphanius,  and  other  wricers  of  this  and  the  following  age. 
But  among  all  thefe,  there  is  none  to  whom  the  merit  of  im- 
partiality can  be   attributed  with  juitice;   fo  that  the   Arian 
Hillary  Hands  yet  in  need  of  a  pen  guided  by  integrity  and 
candour,  and   unbialfed  by  affection  or   hatred.      Both   fides 
have  deferved  reproach  upon  this  head  :  and  thofe  who  have 
hitherto  written  the  hillory  of  the  Arian  controverfy,  have  only 
efpied  the  faults  of  one  fide;  e.g.  it  is  a  common  opinion, 
that  Arius  was  too  much  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Or  1  gen    (fee  Petav.  Dcg.wi.  Theol.  torn.  ii..    lib.  i.  cap. 
viii.)  ;  but  this  common  opinion  is  a  vulgar  error.  Origbn  and 
Plato  entertained  notions  entirely   different   from   thofe   of 
Arius;  whereas   Alexander,  his  antagoniit,  undoubtedly 
followed  the  manner  of  Origen,  in  explaining  the  doclrine 
ofthetlvee;  See  CudvvoRth's  ;   ..  .     ...  the 

t       .if. 

comedia^ 
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cent.  tomedia>  a  man  diftinguifhed  in  the  church  by  his 
p  ^  IL  influence  and  authority*     The  emperor  Constan- 

m tine,  looking  upon  the  fubjecl  of  this  controverfy 

as  a  matter  of  fmall  importance,  and  as  little  con- 
nected with  the  fundamental  and  efTential  doctrines 
of  religion,  contented  himfelf  at  firft  with  addreflf- 
ing  a  letter  to  the  contending  parties,  in  which  he 
admonifhed  them  to  put  an  end  to  their  difputes. 
But  when  the  prince  faw  that  his  admonitions  were 
without  effect,  and  that  the  troubles  and  commo- 
tions, which  the  pafiions  of  men  too  often  mingle 
with  religious  difputes,  were  fpreading  and  in- 
creafing  daily  throughout  the  empire,  he  afifem- 
bled,  at  length,  in  the  year  325,  the  famous 
council  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  wherein  the  deputies 
of  the  church  univerfal  were  fummoned  to  put  an 
end  to  this  controverfy.  In  this  general  council, 
after  many  keen  debates,  and  violent  efforts  of  the 
two  parties,  the  doctrine  of  Arius  was  condemned; 
Christ  declared  confubjlantial  \_n\  or  of  the  fame 
eflence,  with  the  Father ;  the  vanquifhed  prefbyter 
banifhed  among  the  Illyrians,  and  his  followers 
compelled  to  give  their  affent  to  the  creed  [0],  or 
confefiion  of  faith,  which  was  compofed  by  this 
council. 
The  council  XII.  The  council  affembled  by  Constantine 
at  Nice,  is  one  of  the  mod  famous  and  interefting 
events  that  are  prefented  to  us  in  ecclefiaftical 
hiitory;  and  yet,  what  is  moft  furprifmg,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  church  that  has  been 
unfolded  with  fuch  negligence,  or  rather  paiTed 
over  with  fuch  rapidity  [/>].     The  ancient  writers 

are 

[0]  John  Christ.  Suicer  has  illuftrated  this  famous  creed 
from  feveral  important  and  ancient  records,  in  a  very  learned 
book  publifhed  in  410.  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1718. 

["/>]  See  It  tig  1 1  Hifloria  Concilii  Nicani,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed after  his  death.  Le  Clerc,  Biblictbeque  Hijior.  et  Uvi- 
nxrfilUi  torn.  x.  p.  421.  torn.  xxii.  p.  291.  Beausobre, 
Bifioire  de  Manichje,  et  de  Manicbeifme,  torn.  i.  p.  52c.     The 

accounts, 
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are  neither  agreed  concerning  the  time  nor  place  Cent. 
in  which   it  was  affembled,  the  number  of  thofe  pArtH. 
who  fat  in    council,    nor    the    bifhop    who    pre-        ■ 
fided   in    it.      No  authentic    acts    of   its    famous 
fentence    have    been    committed    to  writing,    or, 
at    lead,    none    have    been    tranfmitted    to    our 
times  [cf\. 

The  eaftern  Chriftians  differ  from  all  others 
both  concerning  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
laws  that  were  enacted  in  this  celebrated  council. 
The  latter  mention  only  twenty  canons  •,  but  in  the 
eftimate  of  the  former,  they  amount  to  a  much 
greater  number  [r].  It  appears,  however,  by 
thole  laws,  which  all  parties  have  admitted  as 
genuine,  and  alfo  from  other  authentic  records, 
not  only  that  Arius  was  condemned  in  this  coun- 
cil, but  that  fome  other  points  were  determined, 
and  certain  meafures  agreed  upon,  to  calm  the 
religious  tumults  that  had  fo  long  troubled  the 
church.  The  controverfy  concerning  the  time  of 
celebrating  Eafter  was  terminated  [j]  -,  the  troubles 
which  Novatian  had  excited,  by  oppofing  the 
re-admiffion  of  the  lapfed  to  the  communion  of 
the  church,  were  compofed  -3  the  Meletian  fchifm 

accounts,  which  the  Oriental  writers  have  given  of  this  coun- 
cil, have  been  collected  by  EusEB.JR.ENAUDOT,in  his  Hi/lory 
of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  p.  69. 

[f]  See  the  Annotations  o/'Valesius  upon  the  Ecclefiajiical 
Hifiory  of  Eusebius,  p.  223.  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Bibl. 
Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  1 95.  The  hifiory  of 
this  council  was  written  byMARUTHAS,  a  Syrian,  but  is  long 
iince  loft. 

[r]  Th.  Ittigius,  Supplem.  opp.  Clement.  Alex.  p.  191. 
Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Bibiioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn.  i. 
p.  22.  195.  Euseb.  Renaudot.  Hiftor.  Patriarch.  Ahxan- 
drinor.  p.  71. 

(Tj*  [s]  The  decifion,  with  refpeel:  to  Eafter,  was  in  favour 
of  the  cuflom  of  the  weflern  churches ;  and  accordingly  all 
churches  were  ordered  to  celebrate  that  feftival  on  the  Sunday 
which  immediately  followed  the  14th  of  the  firft  moon  that 
happened  after  the  vernal  equinox. 

was 
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cent,   was  condemned  [/]  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  greater 
Part  ii,  bifhops    precifely    defined    and    determined  \_u] ; 

with  feveral  other  matters  of  a  like  nature.     But 

while  thefe  good  prelates  were  employing  all  their 
zeal  and  attention  to  correct  the  miftakes  and  er- 
rors of  others,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  falling 
into  a  very  capital  one  themfelves.     For  they  had 
almoft  come  to  a  refolution  of  impofing  upon  the 
clergy  the  yoke  of  perpetual  celibacy,  when  Paph- 
nutius    put   a   flop    to    their    proceedings,    and 
warded  off  that  unnatural  law  \_iv~\. 
Theh^ory       XIII.  But  notwithstanding  all  thefe  determina- 
of  Arianifm  tions,  the  commotions  excited  by  this  controversy 
councilor     remained  yet  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  fpirit 
Nke,  Qf  (jiffenfxon  and  controverfy  triumphed  both  over 

the  decrees  of  the  council  and  the  authority  of  the 

K33  [/]  Mfi. etius,  bifliop  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  was  ace u- 
fed  and  convidled  of  having  offered  incenfe  to  idols ;  and,  in 
confequcncc  thereof,  was  depnfed  by  Peter,  bifliop  <A  Alex- 
andria, whole  jurisdiction  extended  throughout  all  Egypt. 
Meletius,  upon  this,  became  the  head  of  a  fchifm  in  the 
church,  by  afluming  to  liimfelf  the  power  of  ordination*  which 
was  veiled  in  the  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  and  exercifed  by  him 
in  all  the  Egyptian  churches,  Epiphanius  attributes  the  dif- 
fenfions  between  Me  let  I  its  and  Pet  ER  to  another  caufe  {Hrer, 
68.):  he  alleges, that  tha  vigorous  proceedings  of  Peter  ngainft 
Meletius  were  occafioned  by  the  latter's  refufing  to  re-admit 
into  the  church  thoie  who  had  fallen  from  the  faith  during 
Diocletian's  perfecution,  before  their  penitential  trial  was 
entirely  finiflicd.  The  former  opinion  is  maintained  by  So- 
crates and  Theodore t,  whofe  authority  is  certainly  more 
refpectablc  than  that  of  E piphanius. 

ff^  [«]  The  confufion  that  Meletius  introduced,  by  pre- 
fuming  (as  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  note)  to  violate  the 
jurifdiclion  of  Peter,  the  metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  by 
conferring  ordination  in  a  province  where  he  alone  had  a  right 
to  ordain,  was  rectified  bv  the  council  of  Nice,  which  deter- 
mined, that  the  metropolitan  bifhops,  in  their  refpective  pro- 
vinces, mould  have  the  fame  power  and  authority  that  the 
bifliop  of  Rome  exercifed  over  the  Suburbicarian  churches  and 
countries. 

[■jv]  Socrates,  Hift,  Ecclef.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  compared 
with  Franc  B  a  l  d  u  i  n  u  s ,  in  Conjlant.  Magn,  and  George 
Calixtus,  De  cenjugio  cleric  or  urn,  p.  170. 

emperor, 
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emperor.     For  thofe  who,   in  the  main,  were  far  cent. 
from  being  attached  to  the  party  of  Arius,  found  P    ^  u 
many  things  reprehcnfible  both  in   the  decrees  of  .' 

the  council,  and  in  the  forms  of  expreflion  which 
it  employed  to  explain  the  controverted  points ; 
while  the  Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  left' no  mec.ns 
untried  to  heal  their  wound,  and  to  recover  their 
place  and  their  credit  in  the  church.  And  their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  the  defired  fuccefs.  For 
a  few  years  after  the  council  of  Nice-,  a  certain 
Arian  prieft,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the 
emperor,  in  the  dying  words  of  his  lifter  Cox- 
stantia,  found  means  to  perfuade  Constantine 
the  Great,  that  the  condemnation  of  Arius  was 
utterly  unjuft,  and  was  rather  owing  to  the  ma- 
lice of  his  enemies,  than  to  their  zeal  for  the 
truth.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  emperor  re- 
called him  from  banifhment  in  the  year  330  [#], 

gp>  [x]  The  precife  time,  in  which  Arius  was  recalled  from 
baniihment,  has  not  been  fixed  with  men.  perfect  certainty  as  to 
prevent  a  diverfity  of  fentiments  on  that  head.  The  annotations 
of  the  learned  Valesius  (or  Valois)  upon  Sozomen's 
Hijhry,  p.  10  and  n.  will  call  fome  light  upon  this  matter, 
and  make  it  probable,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  has  placed  the  re- 
call of  Arius  too  late,  at  leaft  by  two  years.  Valesius  has 
proved,  from  the  authority  of  Fhilostorgius,  and  from 
other  molt  refpeclable  monuments  and  records,  that  Eusebius 
of  Nicomtdia,  and  Theognis,  who  were  banilhed  by  the  em- 
peror about  three  months  after  the  council  of  Nice,  i.  e.  in  the 
year  325,  were  recalled  in  the  year  328.  Now,  in  the  'writing 
by  which  they  obtained  their  return,  they  pleaded  the  reito- 
ration  of  Arius  as  an  argument  for  theirs,  which  proves 
that  he  was  recalled  before  the  year  330.  The  lame  Va- 
lesius proves,  that  Arius,  the  firll  head  of  the  Arian 
feci,  was  dead  before  the  council  of  Tyre,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  Jerufalon  ;  and  that  the  letters  which  Constantine 
addreifed  to  that  council  in  favour  of  Arius  and  his  followers, 
were  in  behalf  of  a  fecond  chief  of  that  name,  who  pat  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  Arians,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Euzoius,  prefented  to  Constantine  fuch  a  confeflion  of 
their  faith,  as  made  him  imagine  their  doctrine  to  be  orthodox, 
and  procured  their  reconciliation  with  the  church  at  the  council 
of  Jernfakm.  See  Annot.  Valcf.  ad  Hift*  Seoul,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxiii. 
p.  16. 

Vol.  I.  E  e  repealed 
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cent,   repealed  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted   againft 
Part'  ii.  him,  and  permitted  his  chief  protector,   Eusebius 
'  of  Nicomedia,  and  his  vindictive   faction,   to  vex 

and  opprefs  the  partifans  of  the  Nicene  council  in 
various  ways.  Athanasius,  bifhop  of  Alexan- 
dria>  was  one  of  thofe  who  fuffered  moft  from  the 
violent  meafures  of  the  Arian  party.  Invincibly 
firm  in  his  purpofe,  and  deaf  to  the  moft  power- 
ful folicitations  and  entreaties,  he  obflinately  re- 
fufed  to  reftore  Arius  to  his  former  rank  and 
office.  On  this  account  he  was  depofed,  by  the 
council  held  at  'Tyre,  in  the  year  22>S>  an^  was 
afterwards  banifhed  into  Gaul>  while  Arius  and 
his  followers  were,  with  great  folemnity,  rein- 
Hated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  church.  The  people  of  Alex- 
andria, unmoved  by  thefe  proceedings  in  favour 
of  Arius,  perfifted  to  refufe  him  a  place  among 
their  prefbyters ;  upon  which  the  emperor  invited 
him  to  Conjlantinople  in  the  year  236,  and  ordered 
Alexander,  the  bifhop  of  that  city,  to  admit 
him  to  his  communion.  But  before  this  order 
could  be  put  in  execution,  Arius  died  at  Conjlan- 
tinople in  ajvery  difmal  manner  \_y~\y   and  the  em- 

fc^  [j]  The  difmal  manner  in  which  Arius  is  faid  to  have 
expired,  by  his  entrails  falling  out  as  he  was  difcharging  one 
of  the  natural  functions,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  called  in  qucf- 
tion  by  fome  modern  writers,  though  without  foundation,  fince 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  teiHmonics  of  Socra- 
tes.. Sozomen,  Athanasius,  and  others.  The  caufes  of 
this  tragical  death  have,  however,  furnifhed  much  matter  of 
difpuce.  The  ancient  writers,  who  confidered  this  event  as  a 
judgment  of  Heaven,  miraculoufly  drawn  down,  by  the  prayers 
of  the  juft,  to  punifh  the  impiety  of  Arius,  will  find  little 
credit,  in  our  times,  among  fuch.  as  have  ftiidied  with  atten- 
tion and  impartiality  the  hiilcry  of  Arianifm.  After  having 
confidered  this  matter  with  the  utmoil  care,  it  appears  to  me 
extremely  probable,  that  this  unhappy  man  was  a  victim  to  the 
refentment  of  his  enemies,  and  was  deftroyed  by  poifon,  or  fome 
luch  violent  method.  A  blind  and  fanatical  zeal  for  certain 
fyilems  of  faith  has,  in  all  ages,  produced  fuch  horrible  ads  of 
cruelty  and  injuftice. 

peror 
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peror  Constantine    furvived  him    but  a   fhort  cent. 

time.  D    IV*  T, 

-  Part  II* 

XIV.  After   the    death  of  Constantine   the 


Great,  one  of  his  fons,    Constantius,  who,  in  Under 'he 

!_         J*     mr  r      \  -  \  r  ions  of  Con* 

the  diviiion  or  the  empire,  became  ruler  of  the  ftaminc. 
eaft,  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Arian  party, 
whofe  principles  were  alfo  zealoufly  adopted  by 
the  emprefs,  and,  indeed,  by  the  whole  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  emperors  of  the  weft,  maintained  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Nice  throughout  all  the 
provinces  where  their  jurisdiction  extended. 
Hence  arofe  endleis  animofities  and  feditions, 
treacherous  plots,  and  open  acts  of  injuftice  and 
violence  between  the  two  contending  parties. 
Council  was  afTembled  againft  council,  and  their 
jarring  and  contradictory  decrees  fpread  per- 
plexity and  confufion  throughout  the  Chriftian 
world. 

In  the  year  350,  Constans  wa9  affafllnated ; 
and  about  two  years  after  this,  a  great  part  of  the 
weftern  empire,  particularly  Rome  and  Italy,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Constantius.  This 
change  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  thofe  who 
adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
The  emperor's  attachment  to  the  Arians  ani- 
mated him  againft  their  adverfaries,  whom  he 
involved  in  various  troubles  and  calamities,  and 
obliged  many  of  them,  by  threats  and  punifh- 
ment,  to  come  over  to  the  feci:  which  he  efteemed 
and  protected.  Among  thefe  forced  profelytes 
was  Liberius  the  Roman  pontif,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Arianifm  in  the  year  357.  The 
Nicene  party  meditated  repriials,  and  waited  only 
a  convenient  time,  a  fit  place,  and  a  proper  oc- 
cafion,  for  executing  their  refcntment.  Thus  the 
hiftory  of  the  church,  under  the  emperor  Co.\- 
spantius,    prefenrs    to    the    reader    a    perpetual 

E  e  2  ifcene 
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cent,  fcene  of  tumult  and  violence,    and  the  deplorable 
Part  ii.  Spectacle  of  a  war  carried  on    between   brothers, 

without  religion,  juftice,  or  humanity. 

Under  ju-        ^  V.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  year 

lian  and  3  * 

Jovian.        362,    changed   confiderably   the   face   of  religious 
affairs,    and   diminiihed   greatly   the   ftrength   and 
influence  of  the  Arian  party.    Julian,  who,  by  his 
principles,  was  naturally  prevented  from  taking  a 
part  in  the  controverfy,  bellowed  his  protection  on 
neither  fide,  but  treated  them  both  with  an  impar- 
tiality which  was  the  refult  of  a  perfect  indifference. 
Jovian,    his  fucceilbr,   declared  himfelf  in  favour 
of  the    Nicene    doctrine  j     and    immediately   the 
whole  weft,   with  a  confiderable  part  of  the  eaft- 
ern   provinces,   changed   fides,   conformed   to  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and   abjured  the 
Arian  fyftem. 
Under  Va.        The   fcene  however  changed  again  in  the  year 
andVaiens.  3^4,   when  Valentinian,   and   his  brother  Va- 
lens,  were  raifed  to  the  empire.     Valentinian 
adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council;  and 
hence  the  whole  Arian  fed:,  a  few  churches  except- 
ed, was  deftroyed  and  extirpated  in  the  weft.     Va- 
lens,    on  the  other  hand,    favoured  the  Arians  ; 
and   his  zeal   for  their  caufe  expofed  their  adver- 
faries  the  Nicenians,   in  the  eaftern  provinces,   to 
many  fevere  trials  and  fufferings.     Thefe  troubles, 
however,   ended  with  the  reign  of  this  emperor, 
who   fell    in    a    battle   which   was   fought   againft 
the   Goths   in   the   year  378,    and  was   fucceeded 
by  Gratian,  a  friend  to  the  Nicenians,   and  the 
reftorer  of  their  tranquillity.     His  zeal  for  their 
interefts,  though  fervent  and  active,  was  furpaffed 
by  that  of  his  fucceffor,   Theodosius  the  Great, 
who   raifed   the  Jecular  arm    againft   the  Arians, 
with   a   terrible    degree  of  violence,    drove  them 
from  their  churches,  enacted    laws,    whofe  ieve- 
rity     expofed     them     to     the     greateft    calami- 

tics, 


kets  of 

Arians. 
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ties  [2],  and  rendered,  throughout  his  dominions,  c  en  t. 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  triumphant  over  Par  ^  n. 

all  oppofition  j   fo  that  the  public  profeffion  of  the 

Arian  doctrine  was  confined  to  the  barbarous  and 
unconquered  nations,  fuch  as  the  Burgundians, 
Goths,  and  Vandals. 

During  this  long  and  violent  conteft  between  the 
Nicenians  and  Arians,  the  attentive  and  impartial 
will  acknowledge,  that  unjuftifiabie  meafures  were 
taken,  and  great  exceffes  committed  on  both  fides. 
So  that  when,  abstracting  from  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  we  only  confider  with  what  temper,  and  by 
what  means,  the  parties  defended  their  refpective 
opinions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  exceeded  mod  the  bounds  of  probity, 
charity,  and  moderation. 

XVI.  The  efforts  of  the  Arians  to  maintain  variooi 
their  caufe,  would  have  been  much  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  church  than  they  were  in  effect,  had 
not  the  members  of  that  fed:  been  divided  among 
themfelves,  and  torn  into  factions,  which  re- 
garded each  other  with  the  bittereft  averfion. 
Of  thefe,  the  ancient  writers  make  mention  under 
the  names  of  Semi-arians,  Eufebians,  Aetians, 
Eunomians,  Acafians,  Pfathyrians,  and  others : 
but  they  may  all  be  ranked,  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety, into  three  claffes.  The  firft  of  thefe  were 
the  primitive  and  genuine  Arians,  who  rejecting 
all  thofe  forms  and  modes  of  expreffion  which  the 
moderns  had  invented  to  render  their  opinions  lefs 
fhocking  to  the  Nicenians,  taught  limply,  <c  That 
cc  the  Son  was  not  begotten  of  the  Father  (i.  e. 
<c  produced  out  of  his  lubftance),  but  only  created 
cc  out  of  nothing.'*  This  clafs  was  oppofed  by  the 
Semi-arians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  abandoned 
by  the  Eunomians  or  Anomaeans,  the  diiciples 
of  /Etius  and  Eunomius,  of  whom  the  latter 
was  eminent  for  his   knowledge  and  penetration, 

[z]    See  Codex  Tbeodo/ianus,  torn.  vi.  p.  5.    10.    130.    146; 
as  alio  Godof red's  Annotations  thereupon. 
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cent.  The  Semi-arians  held,  that  the  Son  was  Z{aoix<tio?9 
j>  a  k  t  ii.  *•  tmjimitat  to  the  Father  in  his  offence,  not  by  nature ', 
«■ — — — -  but  by  a  peculiar  privilege ;  and  the  leading  men 
of  this  party  were,  George  of  Laodiceay  and  Ba- 
silius  of  Ancyra  \a~\.  The  Eunomians,  who  were 
alio  called  Aetians  and  Exucontians,  and  may  be 
counted  in  the  number  of  pure  Arians,  main- 
tained, that  Christ  was  Utpoxmoq,  or  dvopoics,  i.  e. 
unlike  the  Father,  as  well  in  his  efTence,  as  in  other 
refpects  [£].  Under  this  general  divifion,  many 
other  iubordinate  feels  were  comprehended,  whole 
fubtilties  and  refinements  have  been  but  obfeurely 
developed  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  Arian 
caufe  fuffered  as  much  from  the  difcord  and  ani- 
mofities  that  reigned  among  thefe  fects,  as  from 
the  laboured  confutations  and  the  zealous  efforts 
of  the  orthodox  party. 

XVII.  The  Arian  controverfy  produced  new 
feels,  occasioned  by  the  indiJcreet  lengths  to 
which  the  contending  parties  puihed  their  re- 
fpeclive  opinions.  And  fuch,  indeed,  are  too 
generally  the  unhappy  effects  of  difputes,  in 
TheApoi-  which  human  pafiions  have  fo  large  a  part.  Some, 
refJT  **  while  they  were  careful  in  avoiding,  and  zealous 
in  oppofing,  the  fentiments  of  Arius,  ran  head- 
long into  fy (terns  of  doctrine  of  an  equally  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  nature.  Others,  in  de- 
fending the  Arian  notions,  went  further  than  their 
chief,  and  thus  fell  into  errors  much  more  ex- 
travagant than  thofe  which  he  maintained.  Thus 
does  it  generally  happen  in  religious  controver- 
fies :  the  human  mind,  amiclft  its  prefent  imper- 
fection and  infirmity,   and  its  unhappy   fubjection 

\_a\  See  Prud.  Maran's  JjiJJert.  fur  les  Ssmi-ariens,  of 
which  the  learned  Voigt  has  given  a  fecond  edition  in  his 
Biblloth.  Harejiolog.  torn.  ii.  p.  lip. 

\jf\  See  Basn age's  DiJJert.  de  Eunomio,  in  the  Leflisnss 
Jntiqua  of  Canisius,  torn.  i.  p.  172;,  where  we  find  the 
confeffion  and  apology  of  Eunomius  yet  extant.  See  alfo  Jo. 
Alb,  Fabric,  bibliotheca  Grac,  vol.  viii.  p.  100—148,  and 
the  Codex  Tbtodof.  torn.  vi.  p.  147.  155.  157.  167.  2Q03  &C. 
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to  the  empire  of  imagination  and  the  dictates  of  c  e  n  t. 
fenfe,  rarely  follows  the  middle  way  in  the  fearch  of  P  A^'  If 
truth,  or  contemplates  fpiritual  and  divine  things  - 

with  that  accuratenefs  and  fimplicity,  that  integrity 
and  moderation,  which  alone  can  guard  againft  er- 
roneous extremes. 

Among  thofe  who  fell  into  fuch  extremes  by 
their  inconfiderate  violence  in  oppofing  the  Arian 
fyftem,    Apollinaris    the    younger,    bifhop   of 
Laodicea,  may  be  juftly  placed,  though  otherwife 
a  man    of  diftinguifhed    merit,    and    one    whofe 
learned  labours  had  rendered  to  religion  the  mod 
important  fervices.     He  defended  ftrenuoufly  the 
divinity   of  Christ  againft   the  Arians;  but,    by 
indulging  himfelf  too  freely  in  philofophical  dis- 
tinctions and  fubtilties,  he  was  carried  fo  far  as  to 
deny,  in  fome  meafure,  his  humanity.     He  main- 
tained   that  the    body,    which    Christ    afTumed, 
was  endowed  with  a  fenfttive,  and  not  a  rational \ 
foul  j    and    that   the    Divine   Nature    performed 
the   functions   of  reafon,   and  fupplied    the   place 
of  what  we  call  the  mind>  the  fpiritual  and  intel- 
lectual principle  in  man.    And  from  this  it  feemed 
to  follow  as  a  natural  confequence,  that  the  Divine 
Nature  in   Christ  was  blended  with  the  humany 
and  fuffered  with  it  the  pains  of  crucifixion  and 
death  itfelf  \c\     This  great  man  was  led  aftray, 
not  only  by  his  love  of  difputing,  but  alfo  by  an 
immoderate  attachment  to  the  Platonic  doctrine, 
concerning  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  foul,  which 
was  too  generally   adopted  by  the  divines  of  this 
age ;    and    which,    undoubtedly,    perverted    their 
judgment    in    feveral    refpects,    and  led  them  to 
erroneous   and    extravagant  decifions   on   various 
fubjects. 

Cj*  [c]  However  erroneous  the  hypothecs  of  Apollinaris 
may  have  been,  the  confequences  here  drawn  from  it  are  not 
entirely  juit ;  for  if  it  is  true,  that  the  human  foul  does  not,  in 
any  refpect,  fufFer  death  by  the  duTolution  of  the  body,  the  farcu 
mud  hold  good  with  refpedl  to  the  divine  nature. 
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c  f  n  t.       Other  errors,    befide  that  now  mentioned,  are 
Part  ii.  imputed  to  Apollinaris   by  certain  ancient  wri- 

ters  j  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  far  they 

deferve  credit  upon  that  head  \_d~\.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  his  doctrine  was  received  by  great  numbers 
in  almoft  all  the  eaftern  provinces,  though  by  the 
different  explications  that  were  given  of  it,  its  vo- 
taries were  fubdivided  into  various  feds.  It  did 
not,,  however,  maintain  its  ground  long ;  but,  be- 
ing attacked  at  the  fame  time  by  the  laws  of  the 
emperors,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  writings 
of  the  learned,  it  funk,  by  degrees,  under  their 
united  force. 
Marceiius  XVIII.     Marcellus,    bifhop    of  Ancyra    in 

of  Ancjra.  Qalatia>  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with 
Apollinaris,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Eu- 
sebius  of  Ctffarea,  and  the  reft  of  his  adverfaries, 
who  reprefent  his  explication  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  bordering  upon  the  Sabellian  and 
Samofatenian  errors.  Many  however  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  Eusebius  of  Co/area,  and  the  bifhop 
of  Nicomedia,  who  bore  the  fame  name,  repre- 
fented  with  partiality  the  fentiments  of  Mar- 
cellus, on  account  of  the  bitternefs  and  ve- 
hemence which  he  difcovered  in  his  oppofition 
to  the  Arians,  and  their  protectors.  But  though 
it  fhould  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  fome  par- 
ticulars, the  accufations  of  his  enemies  carried 
an  afpect  of  partiality  and  refentment,  yet  it  is 
manifeft,  that  they  were  far  from  being  entirely 
groundlefs.  For,  if  the  doctrine  of  Marcellus 
fc>e  attentively  examined,    it  will  appear,    that  he 

[V]  See  Basnage's  Hiftoria  Harefis  Apollinaris,  publifhed  2, 
fecond time  by  Voigt,  in  his  Bibiiothega  thcrefiologica,  torn.  i. 
fafcic.  i.  p.  i  96.  and  improved  by  fome  learned  and  im- 
portant additions.  See  alio  torn.  i.  fafcic.  iii.  and  p.  607.  of 
this  latter  work.  The  laws  that  were  enacted  again  It  the  fol- 
lowers of  Apollinaris,  are  extant  in  the  Theodojian  <" 
torn.  vi.  p.  144.  See  an  account  of  Apollinaris,  and  his 
llrej),  in  the  Englifh  edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the 
article  A i'ollinap.is. 
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confidered    the  Son    and    the  Holy   Ghoft   as   two  cent. 

Part  II. 


emanations  from  the  Divine  Nature,   which,   after 


performing  their-  refpective  offices,  were  to  return 
again  into  the  Jubftance  of  the  Father;  and  every 
one  will  perceive,  at  firft  fight,  how  incompatible 
this  opinion  is  with  the  belief  of  three  diftinft 
Perfons  in  the  Godhead.  Befides  this,  a  particular 
circumltance,  which  augmented  considerably  the 
averfion  of  many  to  Marcellus,  as  alfo  the 
fufpicion  of  his  erring  in  a  capital  manner,  was 
his  obftinately  refilling,  towards  the  conclufion 
of  his  life,  to  condemn  the  tenets  of  his  difciple 
Photinus  \_e~\. 

XIX.     Photinus,    bifhop    of  Sirmium,    may.  Thereof 
with  propriety,    be  placed   at  the   head   of  thole  Photmus. 
whom  the  Arian  controverfy  was  the  occafion  of 
feducing  into  the  moil  extravagant  errors.     This 
prelate  published,   in   the  year  343,  his  opinions 
concerning  the  Deity,  which  were  equally  repug- 
nant  to  the  Orthodox  and   Arian   fyflems.     His 
notions,  which  have  been  but  obfcurely,  and  in- 
deed lometimes  inconfiftently,  reprefented  by  the 
ancient  writers,   amount  to  this,   when  attentively 
examined  :    cc  That  Jesus  Christ  was   born  of 
<c  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary  3  that 
a   certain   divine  emanation,    or  ray    (which  he 
called  the  word)   defcended  upon  this  extraor- 
dinary man ;  that,  on  account  of  the  union  of 
the  divine  word  with  his  hutnan  nature*  Jesus 
was  called  the  Son  of  God,   nay,    God  himfelf; 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  not  a  diftinct  per- 
"  Jon,   but  a  celeftial  virtue  proceeding  from  the 
"  Deity."     The  temerity  of  this  bold  innovator 
was  chaftifed,    not  only  by  the  Orthodox  in  the 
councils  of  Autioch  [/]  and  Milan,  held  in  the 

years 

[e]     See   Montfaucok's   Diatriba  de  Caujfa  Marcelli  in 
!ione   Patrum   Graxcrum,    torn,   ii.    p.    c  I  ;    as    alio 
Gervaisb,  Vie  tie  S.  Ep;pba7ie,  p.  42. 

£|?  [/]  According  to  Dr.  La rdner's  account,  this  coun- 
cil 
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cent,   years  345  and  3475  and  in  that  of  Sirmium>  whofe 
Part  11.  date  is  uncertain,   but   alio  by  the  Arians   in  one 

—  of  their  arTemblies  held  at  Sirmium,    in  the  year 

351.  In  confequence  of  all  this,  Photinus  was 
degraded  from  the  epifcopal  dignity,  and  died  in 
exile  in  the  year  372  \_g]. 
Theherefy  XX.  After  him  arofe  Macedonius,  bifhop  of 
id0~  Conftantinople,  a  very  eminent  Semi- arian  doctor, 
who,  through  the  influence  of  the  Eunomians, 
was  depofed  by  the  council  of  Conjlantinople,  in 
the  year  360,  and  fent  into  exile,  where  he  formed 
the  feci:  of  the  Macedonians,  or  Pneumatoma- 
chians.  In  his  exile,  he  declared  with  the  utmoft 
freedom  thofe  fentiments  which  he  had  formerly 
either  concealed,  or,  at  leaft,  taught  with  much 
circumfpection.  He  confidered  the  Holy  Ghoft  as 
<c  a  divine  energy  diffufed  throughout  the  uni- 
<c  verfe,  and  not  as  a  per/on  diltindt  from  the 
lc  Father  and  the  Son  [&]."  This  opinion  had 
many  partifans  in  the  Afiatic  provinces  ;  but  the 
council  aflembled  by  Theodosius,  in  the  year 
381,  at  Conftantinople  (to  which  the  fecond  rank 
among  the  oecumenical  or  general  councils  is  com- 
monly attributed),  put  a  flop  by  its  authority  to 
the  growing  evil,  and  crufhed  this  rifing  feci:  be- 
fore it  had  arrived  at  its  full  maturity.  An 
hundred  and  fifty  bifhops,  who  were  prefent  at 
this  council,  gave  the  finifbing  touch  to  what 
the  council  of  Nice  had  left  imperfect,  and  fixed, 
in  a  full  and  determinate  manner,    the  doctrine 

cil  of  Antiochy  in  345,  was  held  by  the  Arians,  or  Eufebians, 
and  not  by  the  Orthodox,  as  our  author  aifirms.  See  Lard- 
Ner's  Credibility ,  &c.  vol.  ix.  p.  13  ;  fee  alfo  At  h  an  as.  De 
Synod,  N.  vi.  vii.  compared  with  Socrat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xviii, 
xix. 

[g~\  Or  in  375,  as  is  concluded  from  Jerome's  Chronicle.— 
Matt.  Larroo^ue,  De  Phctino,  et  ejus  muliiplici  condemna- 
tione.  Tkom.  It t igiu s,  Hijloria  Photini  in  App.  ad  librum 
de  Herejiarch'.s  a.<vi  Apojiolici. 

[//]  Socrates,  Hift*  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv. 

of 
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of  three  Persons   in  one  God,  which  is  as  yet  re-  c  e  n  t. 
ceived  among  the  generality  of  Chriftians.     This  PAiV^  ir. 

venerable     anembly    did    not    ftop    here  ;    they  

branded,  with  infamy,  all  the  errors,  and  fet  a 
mark  of  execration  upon  all  the  herefies,  that 
were  hitherto  known ;  they  advanced  the  bifhop 
of  Conftantinople,  on  account  of  the  eminence  and 
extent  of  the  city  in  which  he  reiided,  to  the  firft 
rank  after  the  Roman  Pontif,  and  determined 
feveral  other  points,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
effential  to  the  well-beine:  of  the  church  in  se- 
neral  [/]. 

XXI.  The  frenzy  of  the  ancient  Gnoftics,  ThePri««u 
which  had  been  fo  often  vanquifhed,  and  in  ap-  lianifts. 
pearance  removed,  by  the  various  remedies  that 
had  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  broke  out  anew  in 
Spain.  It  was  tranfported  thither,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  by  a  certain  perfon,  named 
Marc  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  whofe  converts  at 
firir  were  not  very  numerous.  They  increafed, 
however,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  counted  in  their 
number  feveral  perfons  highly  eminent  for  their 
learning  and  piety.  Among  others,  Priscil- 
J.IAN,  a  layman,  diftinguifhed  by  his  birth,  for- 
tune, and  eloquence,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Abila,  was  infected  with  this  odious  doctrine,  and 
became  its  mod  zealous  and  ardent  defender. 
Hence  he  was  accufed  by  feveral  bifhops,  and, 
by  a  refcript  obtained  from  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian,  he  was  banifhed,  with  his  followers,  from 
Spain  \k]  ;     but    was   reftored,    iome   time  after, 

[/]  Socrates,  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.  p.  624.  Sozo- 
j;,i  e  n  .  HiJL  Ecclef.  lib.  vii.  cap.  vii.  p.  7  1 1 . 

Cj*  [/£]  This  banifhment  was  the  effect  of  a  fentence  pro- 
nounced againit  Priscilliak,  and  fome  of  his  followers,  by 
a  fynod  convened  at  SaragoJJa  in  the  year  380  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  Id  ac  1  us  and  It  h  acius,  two  cruel  and  perfecuting 
ecclefiaitics,  obtained  from  Gratian  the  refcript  abovemen- 
tioned.  See  Sulpic.  Sever.  Kift.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlvii. 
p.  283.  edit.  Leipfick,  8vo, 

by 
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cent,  by  an  edict  of  the  fame  prince,  to  his  country  and 
„     lv' , ,    his  functions.     His  furTerings  did  not  end  here: 

. for   he   was   accufed    a   fecond  time,    in   the  year 

384-  [/],  before  Maximus,  who  had  procured  the 
affa ili nation  ofGRATiAN,  and  made  himfelf  mafter 
pf  Gaul;  and,  by  the  order  of  that  prince,  was 
put  to  death,  at  Treves',  with  fome  of  his  aflb- 
ciates.  The  agents,  however,  by  whofe  barbarous 
zeal  this  ientence  was  obtained,  were  juftly  regard- 
ed with  the  utmoft  abhorrence  by  the  bilhops  of 
Gaul  and  Italy  [m~]  -,  for  Chriftians  had  not  yet 
learned,  that  giving  over  heretics  to  be  punifhed 
by  the  magiflrates,  was  either  an  act  of  piety  or 
juftice  [//].  [No:  This  abominable  doctrine  was 
referved  for  thofe  times,  when  religion  was  to 
become  an  instrument  of  defpotifm,  or  a  pretext 
for  the  exercife  of  malevolence,  vengeance,  and 
pri 

The  death  of  Priscillian  was  lefs  pernicious 
to  the  progrefs  of  his  opinions,   than  might  na- 

fcjJ  U]  Upon  the  death  of  G  rati  an,  who  had  favoured 
Priscillian,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  Ithacius 
prefented  to  Maximus  a  petition  againlt  him;  whereupon 
this  prince  appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at  Bourdeaux,  from 
which  Priscillian  appealed  to  the  prince  himfelf.  Sulp. 
Sever,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlix.  p.  287. 

£3=>  [m]  It  may  be  intcrefling  to  the  reader  to  hear  the 
chara&er  of  the  fir  ft  perfon  that  introduced  civil  perfecution 
into  the  Chriitian  church.  "  He  was  a  man  abandoned  to  the 
"  moll  corrupt  indolence,  and  without  the  leall  tincture  of  true 
"  piety.  He  was  audacious,  talkative,  impudent,  luxurious, 
"  and  a  Have  to  his  belly.  He  accufed  as  heretics,  and  as 
"  protectors  of  Priscillian,  all  thofe  whofe  lives  were 
<f  tonfecrated  to  the  purfuit  of  piety  and  knowledge,  or  dif- 
<*  tinguiihed  by  a£ts  of  mortification  and  abftinence,"  &c* 
Such  is  the  character  which  Sulpicius  Sever  us,  who  had 
an  extreme  averiion  to  the  fentiments  of  Priscillian,  gives 
us  of  It  ha  ci  us,  biihop  of  SoJ/iiba,  by  whofe  means  he  was 
put  to  death. 

\ji\   See  Sulp.  Sever.  Hijl.  Sacr.  edit.   Leipf.  8vo.  1709. 

where  Martin,  the  truly  apoitolical  bilhop  of  Tours,  fays  to 

M  a  x  1  M  u  s ,    Novum   e£e   et   inauditum   nefas   ut  caufam  ecclefite 

judex  fee  uli  judi  caret.     See  alfo  Dial.  iii.  de  vita  Martini,  cap.  xi. 

p.  495. 

turally 
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turally  have  been  expected.    His  doctrine  not  only  c  e  n 
furvived    him,    but   was    propagated    throug-h   the  u     v'  rr 
greateft  part  of  Spain  and  Gaul.     And,  even  fo  far  ~ 
down  as  the  fixth  century,  the  followers  of  this  un- 
happy man  gave  much  trouble  to  the  bifhops  and 
clergy  in  thefe  provinces. 

XXII.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  have  given  TheIr  doc. 
an  accurate  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Prif-  "inc. 
cillianifts.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  in- 
judicious reprefentations  of  it,  have  highly  dif- 
figured  it,  and  added  new  degrees  of  obfrurity  to 
a  fyftem  which  was  before  fufHciently  dark  and 
perplexed.  It  appears,  however,  from  authentic 
records,  that  the  difference  between  their  doc- 
trine, and  that  of  the  Manicheans,  was  not  very 
considerable.  For  <c  they  denied  the  reality  of 
cc  Christ's  birth  and  incarnation  j  maintained, 
11  that  the  vifible  univerfe  was  not  the  production 
cc  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  of  fome  daemon y 
<c  or  malignant  principle ;  adopted  the  doctrine 
cc  of  aonsy  or  emanations,  from  the  divine 
"  nature ;  confidered  human  bodies  as  prifons 
cc  formed,  by  the  author  of  evil,  to  enflave 
cc  celeftial  minds  j  condemned  marriage,  and 
cc  difbelieved  the  refurrection  of  the  body." 
Their  rule  of  life  and  manners  was  rigid  and 
fevere ;  and  the  accounts  which  many  have  given 
of  their  lafcivioufnefs  and  intemperance  deierve  , 
not  the  leaft  credit,  as  they  are  totally  fieftitute  of 
evidence  and  authority.  That  the  Prifcillianifts 
were  guilty  of  difiimulation  upon  fome  occafions, 
and  deceived  their  adverfaries  by  cunning  ftrata- 
gems,  is  true :  but  that  they  held  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  lying  and  perjury  were  lawful,  is  a  mod  no- 
torious falfehood,  without  even  the  leaft  fhadow 
of  probability  [0],  however  commonly  this  odious 

doctrine 

[0]  See  Simon  deVries,  Dlfert.  Critic  a  dc  Prifclllianljlis % 
printed  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1745,  in  ^to.  The  only  de- 
left in  this   differtation  is  the  implicit  manner  in  which  the 

author 
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cent.  doctrine  has  been  laid  to  their  charge.     In  the  heat 
p  a  r  t  ii.  °f  controverfy,  the  eye  of  pafTion  and  prejudice  is 

— too  apt  to  confound  the  principles  and  opinions  of 

men  with  their  practice, 
inferior  XXIII.  To  what  we  have  here  faid  concerning: 

thofe  famous  feels  which  made  a  noife  in  the 
world,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  fome  ac- 
count of  thofe  of  a  lefs  considerable  and  inferior 
kind. 

Ard^us,  a  man  of  remarkable  virtue,  being 
excommunicated  in  Syria,  on  account  of  the  free- 
dom and  importunity  with  which  he  cenfured  the 
corrupt  and  licentious  manners  of  the  clergy, 
formed  an  afTembly  of  thofe  who  were  attached 
to  him,  and  became,  by  his  own  appointment, 
their  bifhop.  Banifhed  into  Scythia,  by  the  em- 
peror, he  went  among  the  Goths,  where  his  feci: 
flourifhed  and  augmented  confiderably.  The 
ancient  writers  are  not  agreed  about  the  time  in 
which  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of  this  feci:.  With 
refpect  to  its  religious  institutions,  we  know  that 
they  differed  in  iome  points  from  thofe  obierved 
by  other  Chriftians  :  and  particularly,  that  the 
followers  of  Ard^;us  celebrated  E  alter,  or  the 
Pafchal  feaft,  with  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
prefs  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice.  With  refpect 
to  their  doctrine,  feveral  errors  have  been  imputed 
:o  them  [  ,  and  this,  amo  others,  that  they 
attributed  .o  the  Deity  a  human  form. 

XXIV. 

author  follows  Beausobre's  Hiftery  of  the  Manicheans,  taking 
every  thing  for  granted  which  is  affirmed  in  that  work.  See 
alfo  Franc.  Girvesii  Hiftoria  frifciliianiftarum  Chronc- 
logica,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1750,  in  8vo.  We  find, 
moreover,  in  the  twenty-feventh  volume  of  the  Opv.fadum  Scien- 
tificum  of  Angelus  Calogera,  a  treatife  in  titled*  Bachiarus 
llluftratus,  feu  cie  Prifilliana  Harejt  difjertatio  ;  but  this  dif- 
fertacion  appears  rather  intended  to  clear  up  the  affair  of  Ba- 
chiarus, than  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  PrifcilUanifts  and 
their  doctrine. 

[/>]   Epiphanius,   HterefAxx.  p.    811.   Augustin.  De 
H&ref.  cap. !.     Theodoret.  Fabul.  hare",  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix. 

71. 
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XXIV.  The  Grecian  and  Oriental  writers  place,   cent. 

IV. 

Part  II» 


in  this  century,  the  rife  of  the  fe£t  of  the  MefTa- 


lians,   or   Euchites,  whofe  doctrine  aud  difcipline 

were,   indeed,    much  more  ancient,   and  fubfifted,  M!fa,ja.ns» 

ir  ii-i        r   r»  •       n  -»-.  or  Euchites. 

even  before  the  birth  or  Christ,  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  other  eaftern  countries,  but  who  do  not  leem 
to  have  been  formed  into  a  religious  body  before 
the  latter  end  of  the  age  of  which  we  now  write. 
Thefe  fanatics,  who  lived  after  the  monkifh 
fafhion,  and  withdrew  from  all  commerce  and 
fociety  with  their  fellow-creatures,  feem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  their  habit  of  continual 
prayer.  cf  They  imagined,  that  the  mind  of 
"  every  man  was  inhabited  by  an  evil  d<emcn> 
<c  whom  it  was  impotTible  to  expel  by  any  other 
means  than  by  conftant  prayer  and  finging  of 
hymns  :  and  that,  when  this  malignant  fpirit 
was  call  out,  the  pure  mind  returned  to  God, 
and  was  again  united  to  the  Divine  EJfence  from 
c<  whence  it  had  been  feparated."  To  this  lead- 
ing tenet  they  added  many  other  enormous 
opinions,  which  bear  a  rnanifeft  refemblance  of 
the  Manichean  doctrine,  and  are  evidently 
drawn  from  the  fame  fource  from  whence  the 
Manicheans  derived  their  errors,  even  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Oriental  philofophy  [#].  In  a  word  : 
the  Euchites  were  a  fort  of  Myilics,  who  ima- 
gined, according  to  the  Oriental  notion,  that  two 
fouls  refided  in  man,  the  one  good,  and  the  other 
cvH'\  and  who  were  zealous  in  hailening  the  re- 

p*  671.  Jo.  Joach.  Schroder.  Dijfertat.  de  Ardaanis^ 
publiihed  in  Voigt's  Biblioihecce  Hiftoria  Harefiohg.  torn.  i. 
part  IN.  p.  cyS. 

[^]  Epiphanius,  Harcf.  Ixxx.  p.  1067.  Theodoret. 
Haret.  Fabul.  lib.  iv.  cap.  fc.  p.  672.  Tl  MOT  he  us,  Pre/- 
lyter  de  receptione  Hcsrcticor.  publiihed  in  the  third  volume 
of  Cotelerius's  Monu??ienta  Ecclefia:  Gr&Cc-e,  p.  403 .  j a c  . 
To llii  Infignia  itineris  Italici,  p.  1 1  o.  Assemanni  Bil/io- 
theca  QrientaHs  Faticana,  torn.  i.  p.  128.  torn.  iii.  par:  II, 
p.  172,  &c. 

turn 


ridians. 
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cent,   turn  of  the  good  fpirit  to  God,   by  contemplation 

Part  ji.   an^  prayer.  The  external  air  of  piety  and  devotion, 

-  which  accompanied  this  feci:,  impofed  upon  many; 

while  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  oppofed  it 

with  vehemence  in  all  fucceeding  ages. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  title  of  Mef- 
falians  and  Euchites  had  a  very  extenlive  applica- 
tion among  the  Greeks  and  the  Orientals,  who  gave 
it  to  all  thole  who  endeavoured  to  raife  the  foul  to 
God  by  recalling  and  withdrawing  it  from  all  ter- 
reftrial  and  fenfible  objects ;  however  thefe  enthu- 
fiafts  might  differ  from  each  other  in  their  opinions 
on  other  fubjects. 
TheAnti-  XXV.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century, 
flitesTnT3  two  oppofite  fects  involved  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
the  Coiiy.  countries  in  the  troubles  and  tumults  of  a  new 
controverfy.  Thefe  jarring  factions  went  by  the 
names  of  Antidico-marianites  and  Collyridians. 
The  former  maintained,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  did 
not  always  preferve  her  immaculate  (late,  but  re- 
ceived the  embraces  of  her  hufband  Joseph  after 
the  birch  of  Christ.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
who  were  fingularly  favoured  by  the  female  fex, 
running  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  worihipped  the 
BlefTed  Virgin  as  a  goddefs,  and  judged  it  necellary 
to  appeafe  her  anger,  and  feek  her  favour  and  pro- 
tection, by  libations,  facrifices  and  oblations  of 
:j-  (ccllyridte),  and  fuch  like  fervices  [>]. 
Other  feels  might  be  mentioned  here,  but  they  are 
too  obfeure  and  inconfiderable  to  defer ve  notice. 

Cr]  See  Epiphan.  Ban/, lxxviii,  Ixxix.  p.  1003  and  1057. 
END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME, 
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